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No. 202-T (26). 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
DEPARTMENT OE COMMERCE. 
New Delhi , the 26th March 1931. 


RESOLUTION. 


Tariffs. 

Under the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925, 
protective duties were imposed on certain kinds of. paper in order 
to develop the manufacture in India oi' paper from bamboo. These 
duties will expire on the Hist March 1932, and before that (late it 
is necessary that an enquiry should be held in order to ascertain 
how far the Act has achieved its purpose and whether the con¬ 
tinuance of protective measures beyond that date is desirable. The 
Tariff Board is therefore requested to examine the question and to 
consider what protective measures (if any) should be continued after 
the 31st March 1932. In making its recommendations the Tariff 
Board will take all relevant considerations into account including 
that stated in part (6) of the Resolution adopted by the Legislative 
Assembly on the Kith February 1923. 

2. Firms or persons interested in the paper-making' industry or 
in industries dependent on the use of' paper who desire that their 
views should he considered by the Tariff Board should address their 
representations to the Secretary to the Board. 

3. The Government of Tndia hope that the Tariff Board will be 
able to submit their Report by the loth October L931. 


Order.— Ordered that a copy of the above Resolution be com¬ 
municated to all local Governments and Administrations, all Depart¬ 
ments of the Government of India, the Central Board of Revenue, 
the Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, the 
Indian Trade Commissioner, London, the Secretary, Tariff Board, 
His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner in India, all Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Associations, the Canadian Government Trade Commis¬ 
sioner in India and Secretary, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. 

Ordered also that it be published in the Gazette of India. 


J. C. B. DRAKE, 

Joint Secretary to the Government 


of India. 
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Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board on the 30th March 1931* 

The Government of India have referred to the. Tariff Board the 
question of the continuance of the protective duties imposed under 
the Bamboo Taper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925 and of how far 
the Act has achieved its purpose. The terms of the resolution, 
No. 202-T (20), dated 26th March 1931, are as follows; — 

“ Under the Bamboo Taper Industry (Troteetion) Act, 1925, 
protective duties were imposed on certain kinds of paper in order 
to develop the manufacture in India of' paper from bamboo. These 
duties will expire on the 31st. March 1932, and before that date it is 
necessary that an enquiry should be held in order to ascertain how 
far the Act has achieved its purpose and whether the continuance 
of protective measures beyond that date is desirable. The Tariff 
Board is therefore requested to examine the question and to consider 
what protective measures (if any) should be continued after tbe 
31st March 1932. Tn making- its recommendations the Tariff Board 
will take all relevant considerations into account including- that 
stated in part (b) of the Resolution adopted bv the Legislative- 
Assembly on the 16th February 1923. 

Firms or persons interested in the paper-making industry or in 
industries dependent on the use of paper who desire that their views 
should he considered by the Tariff Board should address their 
representations to the Secretary to the Board. 

The Government of India hope that the Tariff Board will be 
able to submit their Report by the 15th October 1931.” 

2. Firms or persons interested in the Enquiry should submit 
written representations embodying such views as they wish the 
Board to take into consideration not later than 1st May 1931, to 
the Secretary, Indian TarifE Board, Ootacamund. 
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Questionnaire for Manufacturers. 

1. Please state— 

(a) whether your concern is a public or private registered Company 
or an unregistered firm; 

(li) if registered, whether it is registered in India or ahroad and 
whether the capital is rupee or sterling capital; 

(c) the proportion of Indian shareholders in the company and the 
shares held by Indians; 

(,/) the extent to which Indians are represented on the Directorate 
and in the superior management of the company. 

Please specify the changes, if any, which have occurred in these respects 
since 1923-24. 

2. What is the total capacity of your mills as at present equipped for 
the manufacture of (c<) pulp and (b) paper? 

B. What has been the actual output of the mills for each year since 
1923-24 of (a) pulp and (b) paper? 

4. Enumerate the chief classes of paper manufactured in your mills. 
What is the average percentage of the total output which each represents? 

5. What has been your annual consumption since 1923-24 of each of the 
primary materials {('■(/., grass, bamboo, imported pulp, rags, etc.) required 
for the manufacture of paper? 

6. What is your estimate, according to recent experience, of the quantity 
of each of the primary materials required for one ton of (a) pulp and 

( b) paper? 

7. TTavo you any reason to vary your opinion, as expressed at the last 
Tariff Board' enquiry, regarding tile, total quantities available of your pri¬ 
mary materials and their suitability for the manufacture of paper? 

8. Has there been any substantial change since 1923-21 as regards (a) 
the sources from which your primary materials are drawn, (t>) the methods 
of collection and transport, (c) the terms of your concessions. 

9. Please give for each year since 1923-24 the cost per ton delivered at 
the mill of the primary materials under the following heads: — 

(a) Cutting, carting and baling. 

(b) Railway freight. 

(<•) Rent or Royalty. 

(<1) Other charges. 

10. Have the present rates of railway freight on coal, grass and other 
materials caused any special hardship to the industry? If so, please give 
particulars and state whether you have taken any action in the matter. 

11. Please furnish a detailed statement of the progress made by your 
Company in the manufacture of pulp and paper from bamboo and the 
precise results of the experiments, if any, undertaken by you in respect 
of it. The statement should deal specially with the following points:-— 

(a) The possibility of manufacturing pulp economically from bamboo 

by the sulphite process or by the soda process with fractional 
digestion or other processes. 

(b) The cost at which bamboo can he delivered at the mill. 

(c) The extent to which coal consumption can be reduced. 

(d) The extent to which the cost of chemicals can be reduced. 

c 2 
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(«) The possibility of improving tlic quality of paper produced. 

(/) Modifications in plant and machinery required specially lor the 
manufacture of bamboo pulp which have been cither ft) under¬ 
taken or (a) proposed. 

(p) the total expenditure incurred or likely to be incurred on such 
modifications. 

(A) The total capacity of the mill for the production of bamboo pulp. 

(i) The total output ol' bamboo pulp for each year since 192.1-24. 

(j) Tho provision for increased supplies of raw bamboo. 

(IV.if.—it was stated on behalf of Government during the debate in the 
Legislature on the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Bill, 1925, that if 
none of the interests concerned in the manufacture of paper made serious 
attempts to develop the production of bamboo pulp within a reasonable 
time. Government would be free to propose that protection should bo with¬ 
drawn. In view of the great importance attached by Government and 
tho Legislature to this aspect of the enquiry it is requested that 
manufacturers will supply the Board with as complete and accuiate 
a statement as possible of the facts regarding the development of bamboo. 
In framing their main recommendations in this enquiry tho Board will be 
largely guided by the information supplied in answer to this question.) 

12. Please state the quantity of each kind of foreign pulp imported by 
you during each year since 1921L24. Prom what countries havo you imported 
it and at what prices? If possible please give— 

( 1 ) F.o.b. price per ton. 

( 2 ) Port of importation. 

(3) Freight, insurance, etc. 

(4) Landing charges, etc. 

(5) Transport charges to mill. 

Ph ase state the class or classes of pulp for which prices are given. 

13 . [f the figures show an increase in the quantity of pulp imported, 
please explain tho reasons for such increase. 

14. Js a minimum quantity of imported pulp required in your mills? 
If so, please state the minimum quantity required and the purposes for 
which you need it. 

15. Tf there has been any variation in the price of wood pulp please 
explain the reasons for the variation. What do you estimate to be tho 
probable trend of prices during tho next few years? 

16. Please give a brief account of the progress made by you since 1923-24 
iu the manufacture of paper from indigenous materials other than bamboo 
under the following heads:—(a) cost, (J>) quality, (c) output. 

17. According to your presont practice what is the quantity of each of 
the chief auxiliary materials required per ton of finished paper? Pleas© 
stale also the price of each. (By ‘ auxiliary materials ’ are meant’ all 
materials other than the primary materials and imported pulp.) 

18. As compared with the position in 1924 are tho auxiliary materials 
moro readily available in India at present? To what extent havo you 
obtained increased supplies in India? 

19. Please fill up Form No. Ill annexed to the questionnaire regarding 
the consumption in your mills of the chief primary and auxiliary materials. 

20. Please state the total labour force employed by you during each of 
the past seven years— 

(a) in extracting and collecting the jirimary materials; 

(6) in the mills. 
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25. Please state the total wages lull in each year for each of the abovo 
groups of labour. 

22. What progress has been made since 1923-24 in the substitution of 
Indian for imported labour and in tho facilities given to Indian workmen 
to acquire training in skilled work? Please give details. 

23. What arrangements have you made for housing your labour and for 
promoting its welfare in other directions? 

24. Please state fully the changes, if any, which have occurred since 
the last Tariff Board enquiry in the arrangements for tho supply of power 
in your mills—especially as regards (<i) source ol power, (h) cost and (e) 
consumption per unit of finished paper. 

25. What do you estimate to be at present— 

(1) the total Indian produucLion of paper; 

(2) the total Indian demand 
as regards ■ 

(а) paper of all kinds; 

(б) paper of the kinds which are or are likely to he manufactured in 

India? 

26. Are tiiere any grounds in your opinion for revising tho conclusion 
arrived at by the Tariff Board (see Chapter 1V of the Report) at the last 
enquiry regarding the possibilities ol' developing a market for Indian 
made pulp (ft) in India and ( b) abroad? 

27. Are there any grounds in your opinion for reconsidering the question 
of a protective duty on imported pulp? 

28. Please state in respect of those classes of paper which form the bulk 
of your output the prices at which imported paper which competes with 
Indian paper has entered the country (the c.i.f. price, landing and other 
charges and duty to he shown separately). 

29. Compare the railway freight paid by importers from the ports to 
selected upcountry markets and the railway freights paid on the produce 
of your mill to the same markets. 

(iV.jtf.—What is desired is concrete instances giving the name of the port, 
the names of the upcountry stations, the distances, rates per maund per 
mile, etc.) 

30. Please state, if possible, for each year since 1923-24— 

(1) the price realised by you for each principal class of paper manu¬ 

factured ; 

(2) the average price realised by you for— 

(ft) printing paper, 

(i») writing paper, 

(c) paper of all sorts. 

(N.B .—The nett price realised ex-factory should be given in each case 
Please enclose five samples of each class of imported and Indian paper.) 

31. Please prepare a statement showing the prices at which during the 
past five years the products of your mill have been sold at upcountry 
centres aR compared with places in the vicinity of your factory. Do the 
former generally correspond with the latter if allowance is made for freight 
to destination? If not, please explain the reasons for the difference. 

32. If tho price realised by you for any class of paper is higher or lower 
than the price of the corresponding class of imported paper, please explain 
the reasons for the difference. 

33. Have you any reason to suppose that prices at which foreign pro 
ducers sell for export to India are unreimmerative, i.f,., below the cost oi 
production, or leaving only a small margin of profit to the producer? If 
so please state fully your reasons and the evidence on which you rely. 
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34. In which of the Indian markets is foreign competition keenest? 

35. Is there any difference in prieo between bamboo paper and paper 
made from other indigenous materials? If so, how far is this difference 
duo to quality and how far to other considerations? 

36. Has thoro been any marked variation in the quality of the various 

classes of paper produced by you since protection was granted? If so, 

please explain the nature and causes of such variation. 

37. To what extent, if any, have you been adversely affected by the 

application of the existing test for determining 1 Newsprint ’ for Customs 

purposes? What remedies would you suggest either by way of modifications 
of the existing test or by other methods? 

38. Have you adopted since 1923-24 any new processes of manufacture 
or installed new plant and machinery in replacement of or in addition to 
the old plant? If so, give a brief description of them and state whether 
the results have fulfilled the expectations entertained. 

39. Please state the sums spent by you on extension or alterations of 
plant and machinery since 1923-24 as regards (a) pulp and ( b ) paper. To 
what extent was the expenditure under (a) due to the special requirements 
of bamboo pulp ? 

40. Do you contemplate any important replacement or extension of the 
plant? If so, please givo particulars. 

41. What is the block value of your property, as it stood in your books 
at the end of the last complete year for which figures are available under 
the following heads: — 

(«) Teases and concessions, 

( b ) Lands, 

( c ) Buildings, 

(d) Plant and machinery, 

(e) Other assets. 

42. What do you estimate would be the present day cost under the heads 

(1) buildings and (2) plant and machinery for erecting a mill having the 
same capacity as your mill? 

43. Please state for each year since 1923-24— 

(1) the amount written-off for depreciation and 

(2) the amount of .Reserve Fund created, if any, either from surplus 

profits or from other sources. 

41. Please prepare a statement showing for each year since 1923-24— 

(a) the amount of the paid up share capital ranking for dividend; 

(b) the actual amount distributed as dividends on each class of 

capital; 

(c) the percentage on the paid up share capital of each class which 

the dividend represented. 

45. Please send copies of your balance sheet for each year since 1923-24. 

46. Has the Company raised any debenture loans since 1923-24? If so, 
at what dates were they issued and what is the rate of interest payable? 

47. Ploase fill up the two forms annexed to the questionnaire regarding 
works costs. The term “ works costs ” covers all expenditure on the 
production of paper other than the following: — 

(1) Interest on working capital; 

(2) Depreciation; 

(3) Head office expenses and Agents’ commission ; 

141 Dividends on share capital, and 

(5) Interest on debenture loans devoted to fixed capital expenditure. 
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48. Please prepare a statement showing as accurately as possible the 
works cost in your mills per ton of pulp (a) made from grass, ( b) made from 
bamboo for the last complete year for which figures are available. The 
costs of primary materials and of auxiliary materials should be shown 
separately. The method by which the other items in works costs such as 
(i) Labour, («) Power, (in) Establishment, (iv) Miscellaneous and ( v ) Other 
charges have been allocated should be explained. It is important that the 
kind of pulp for which costs are shown should be comparable in finish and 
quality with the bulk of imported pulp. 

49. Do-you consider the works cost of the last year for which figures have 
been given capable of further reduction? If so, please furnish an estimate 
of future works costs on the assumption that conditions are normal and 
that a full output is obtained. 

50. Please furnish an estimate of— 

(1) the average value of the stocks of coal, materials and finished 

goods held by the Company, and 

(2) the average outstanding in respect of goods sold by the Company. 

51. Please state the annual amount of the head office expenses and the 
Managing Agents’ commission. 

52. It was found by the Tariff Board at the last enquiry that subject to 
one exception the paper mills using sahai grass did not satisfy the condi¬ 
tions laid down by the Fiscal Commission and that the claim to protection 
depended entirely on the possibility of manufacturing paper from bamboo. 
In view of this finding, how far do you consider that in the present cir¬ 
cumstance of the Paper industry in India a case for the further continuance 
of protection can be established? Please explain fully the reasons for your 
opinion. 

63. If you consider that protection should be continued, please state 
(i) in what form, (ii) at what rate, and (Hi) on what classes of paper pro¬ 
tection should be granted in future. Please explain fully the grounds upon 

which your answers are based. 
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FORM I. 

Total expenditure incurred on the production of paper. 


1. Primary materials 

N.B .~Expenditure on eaoh ma¬ 
terial to be shown separately as 
well as the quantity of each used. 

2. Imported pulp. 

3. Auxiliary materials . 

N.B .—-Expenditure on each 
principal material to bo shown 
separately as well as the quantity 
of each used. 

4. Mill Labour .... 

6. Powor and fuel .... 

6. Current repairs and maintenance 

7. Supervision and establishment . 

8. Miscellaneous, rent, Municipal 

taxes, insurance, etc. 

9. Other items .... 


Total output of papor for the 
year in tons. 


1926- 

1927- 

1928- 

1929- 

1930. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 


FORM II. 

Works cost per ton of finished paper. 



1. Primary materials . 

N.B. Expenditure on each ma¬ 
terial to bo shown separately as 
well as the quantity of each used. 

2. Imported pulp . 

3. Auxiliary materials . 

N.B .—Expenditure on each 
principal material to be shown 
separately as well as the quantity 
of each used. 

4. Mill Labour .... 

C. Powor and fuel 

0. Ourront repair and maintenance 

7. Supervision an 1 2 3 4 * * 7 8 9 *' establishment . 

8. Miscellaneous, rent. Municipal 

taxes, insurance, otc. 

9. Other items . 








0 
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Letter No. 31S/F.-14, doted the 39th April. 1931, from the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, to all Local Governments. 

Tn Resolution No. 202-T. (26), dated March 26th. 1931, the Government of 
India (Commerce Department) have directed the Tariff Board to enquire into 
the desirability of continuing measures for the protection of the Bamboo 
Paper Industry after March 31st, 1932. when the present protective duties 
expire. 

2. For the purpose of this enquiry the Board has asked the Controller of 

Printing and Stationery, New Delhi, for full particulars of all his purchases 
of paper for each year since the protective duties were imposed. Tn case, 
however, the Government of do not obtain their supply 

of paper through the Controller, I am to say that the Board would he grateful 
if the Government of could supply full particulars 

regarding their purchases of paper for each year from 1923-24 onwards in 
the form of the statements at pages 480-483 of Volume JI of the Evidence 
recorded by the Tariff Board during its enquiry into the Paper nnd Paper 
Pulp Industries. 1925. In the case of paper purchased from foreign sources 
the Board would be glad to kiunv to what extent the purchase abroad was 
due to the fact that the kind of paper is not made in Indian mills, or to the 
superior quality or lower price of the foreign paper. 

3. The Board would also be glad of full information regarding any deve¬ 
lopment of the Paper or Pulp Industry in the Province of 

since the imposition of the protective duties 

* and particularly regarding further developments under the concessions 
granted to Messrs. Tvaniat and Sons for the establishment of a Mill in West 
Khandesh. (Please see pages 521-532 of Volume TT of the Evidence recorded 
by the Tariff Board in its enquiry of 1924-25.) 

t and particularly regarding further developments of the scheme for 
the utilisation of bamboo for the manufacture of pulp or paper at Cuttack. 
(Please seo paragraphs 92, 125 and 140 of the Report of the Tariff Board 
regarding the grant of Protection to the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries, 
1925. and pages 534-535 of Volume II of the Evidence recorded by the Tariff 
Board during its enquiry.) 

1 and particularly regarding further developments of the proposal to 
make pulp from the Elephant Grass on the Monas River. (Please see pages 
551-567 ol' Volume II of the Evidence recorded hv the Tariff Board in its 
enquiry of 1924-25.) 

§ and particularly regarding the position and prospects of the paper mill 
at Rajahmundry and the extent to which the experimental work indicated 
in paragraphs 137-140 of the Indian Tariff Board’s Report regarding the 
grant of protection to the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries, 1925, lias been 
carried out in it and also regarding the latest developments of the scheme 
for a mill at Papanaxani. (Please see pages 456 and 573 of Volume 11 of the 
Evidence recorded by the Tariff Board in 1924-25.) 

ji nnd particularly regarding the developments which have taken place 
since 1924 in connection with the Punjab Paper Mills Company’s Mil! near 
Sabaranpur and its present position and prospects. (Please seo paragraphs 6, 
104 and 125 of the Indian Tariff Board’s Report regarding the grant ol' pro¬ 
tection to the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries, 1925.) 


* To the Government of Bombay only, 
t To the Government of Bihar and Orissa only. 
Z To the Government of Assam only. 

§ To the Government of Madras only. 

|| To the Government of Punjab only. 



II and particularly regarding further developments of the utilization of 
the bamboo and grass in the Chittagong Hill Tracts for the manufacture of 
paper. (Please see pages 567-572 of Volume II of the Evidence recorded by 
tho Tariff Board in 1924-25.) 

** and particularly regarding any development or exploitation of the 
three sites mentioned by Mr. Pearson and Mr. Raitt (please see page 71 of 
the Report, and pages 453-456, Evidence, Volume 11) as suitable and avail¬ 
able for supplies of bamboo. 

United Provinces, Central Provinces and North-West Frontier Province.— 
No special remarks. 


K Bengal. 

* # Burma. 
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Government of the Central Provinces. 

Letter No. C.-70/1016jXIII, dated the 27lh May , 1931. 

I am directed by the Governor in Council to refer to your letter No. 
218-P./14, dated the 29th April, 1931, on the subject noted above, and in 
reply to say (li that all supplies of paper required by this Government are 
obtained through the Controller of Printing and Stationery, and (2) that 
there has been no development of the paper or pulp industry in this province 
since the imposition of the protective duties tinder the Bamboo Paper Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1925. 


Government of Assam. 

Letter No. J130-N., dated the 22nd Jane, 1931. 

T am directed to refer to your letter No. 218/P.-14, dated the 29th 
April, 1931, ashing for certain information in connection with the enquiry 
undertaken by the Tariff Board into the desirability of continuing measures 
for the protection of the Bamboo Paper Industry. 

2 . In reply, 1 am to say that with the exception of petty local pur¬ 

chases this Government obtain their whole requirements of paper through 
the Controller of Printing and Stationery. . 

3. Tn connection with paragraph 3 of your letter a reference is invited 
to this Government’s letter No. 1327-R., dated the 4th June, 1924, to 
the Tariff Board. No development of the Paper or Pulp Industry has 
taken place in this province since the imposition of protective duties, 
but approximately 1,200 tons and 1,700 tons of bamboo arc reported to 
have been exported annually to Calcutta from the districts of Sylliet and 
Caeliar respectively. The area, on the Monas which, it. was once suggested, 
might be reserved for the preservation of grass and reeds for paper pulp 
Inis been opened to cultivation and settled with immigrants from Bast 
Bengal for many years past.. 

Government of Madras. 

Letter No. 131,0-11 /31.—I, dated the Moth July, 1931. 

I am directed to reply to your letter No. 218/P.-14, dated the 29th April, 
1931, wherein the Tariff Board has asked for information on the following 
points: - 

(i) Particulars regarding purchases of paper made, by this Govern¬ 
ment for each year since 1923-24 and, in the ease of paper 
purchased from foreign sources, information as to what extent 
the purchase abroad was due to the fact that the kind of paper 
is not made in the Indian mills, or to the superior quality or 
lower price of the foreign paper; 

(jj) information regarding any development of paper or pulp industry 
in this Presidency since the imposition of the protective duties 
in 1925; 

(Hi) the position and prospects of the paper mill at Rajahlnundry; 

(ti>) the extent to which the experiments relating to the soda process 
in its application to bamboo have been carried out in the mills; 
and 

(v) the latest developments of the scheme J’or a mill at Papanasani. 

2. Item (i) ahore.— T am lo forward three statements. Nos. T. II and 111, 
suitably modified with reference to the conditions obtaining in the Stationery 
Stores, Madras, which furnish full particulars regarding the purchases of 
paper made for the Government of Madras for each year from 1923-24 on¬ 
wards. Statement JIT shows the extent of purchases from foreign source. 
These purchases were due to the fact that the quality of the paper obtained 
could not be manufactured by the Indian mills at the lower price at which 
the foreign paper was purchased. 

The following kinds of paper which the Indian mills could not manufac¬ 
ture up to the standard of our requirements and which are. always obtained 
from the Director-General of Stores, London, have not liec.i included in the 
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statements. The total value of these purchases is estimated at Rs. 50,000 
annually : — 

(1) Drawing paper. 

(2) Stencil paper. 

(3) Carbon paper. 

(4) Writing papers, special, such as Imperial 72 lbs. cream laid, Tub 

sized 20 lb., etc. 

3. Item (») in paragraph 1 above — Paper manufacture has been attempted 
in this Presidency only at Rajahmundry. The Carnatic paper mills did not 
do any work and the Andhra paper mills which took over the concern began 
operations only in April, 1930. I am to enclose an extract of a letter from 
the Director of Industries, Madras, No. 705-A./31, dated the 13th May, 
1931, where lie states that there is reason to suppose that the consumption of 
paper of the protected variety has been on the increase since the imposition 
of the protective duties in 1925. 

4. Items (Hi) and (iv) above.—I am to invite attention to the representation 
submitted by the Management of the Andhra paper mills to the tariff Board, 
No. 1725/31, dated 9th May, 1931, in which the management has ex¬ 
plained, the position and prospects of the mills. The mills have a year’s 
experience of regular manufacture of paper from bamboos; their outturn is 
low and consequently the cost of production is high; but the management is 
hopeful ol' better results if protection is continued for a further term. 

The mills have not been able to test the soda process of manufacture on 
a commercial scale and they have had to alter the process in order to cut 
down the costs. 

5. With reference to the. enquiry relating to the Papanasam mills, I am 
to state that till 1929 the Chief .Engineer, Hydro-Electric Development, 
Madras, made some efforts, hut without success, to find some party to erect 
a factory at Pnpanasam for the manufacture of cellulose and artificial silk. 
In May, 1929, Messrs. Walker ami Company, Madras, applied for a lease 
of the forest area for the extraction of bamboo and other pulp making 
material. The bamboo referred to was a reed called the “ eta grass ”. As 
this grass would be of value only if power was developed under the Papa- 
liasam Hydro-Electric scheme for its utilisation for the manufacture of paper, 
Messrs. Walker and Company were informed that this Government were not 
prepared to undertake the construction of the project nor to incur any 
financial liability in connection with it but that they would consider an 
application for a concession for the extraction of eta grass and for the 
development of wafer power from tho Tnmbraparni river lor electricity 
scheme. In April, 1930, the Company presented such an application. While 
it was under the consideration of the Government, the Company went into 
liquidation and the question of granting the concession was accordingly 
dropped. There has not been any further development of the scheme lor a 
mill at Papanasam. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Extract of letter from the Director of Industries, .Vo. 70H-A/31, dated the 

I Sill May, 1931. 

Bamboo Paper Industry Protection—Remarks submitted. 
Reference:—Government endorsement No. 1310-11/31—1, dated the 5th 
May, 1931. 

A perusal, however, of the figures of import of paper which has been 
protected since the Act came into force shows that the import was steadily 
raising up to 1930-31 when it showed a decline partly due no doubt to the 
general trade depression and partly to the manufacture of indigenous paper. 


*1925-2(1. 

1923-17. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

1929-30. 

1930-31 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Owts. 

Cwts, 

Cwts. 

173,513 

336,515 

361,813 

381,304 

401,855 

283,581 


There seems also reason to suppose that file consumption of paper of the 
protected variety has been on the increase. 


* Classified from October 1925. 
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(9) Manifolding paper. . 2 620 0 4 5 1 260 0 4 5 2 520 

Less 1 per cent. Less I per cent. 
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Government of Burma. 

Letter No. 101-K-31 (310), dated the JOlh August, 19-31. 

In reply to your letter No. 218/P.-II. dated the 20tli April, 1931, 1 am 
directed to forward the statements described below giving full particulars 
regarding this Government’s purchase of paper: — 

(1) Statement showing various classes of paper obtained from Indian 

Mills from 1923-21 to 1930-31. 

(2) Statement showing the total quantity of paper and its value obtain¬ 

ed from Indian Mills for the same period. 

(3) Statement showing various classes of paper obtained from the Direc¬ 

tor General of Stores, London, from 1924-25 to 1930-31. 

(4) Statement showing the total quantity of paper and its value 

obtained from the Director General of Stores, London, from 
1924-25 to 1930-31. 

None of the paper purchased by this Government is obtained through the 
Controller .of Stores. This Government is not in possession of information 
regarding London prices of the qualities of paper obtained from India, for 
inclusion in Statement 1. 

As regards statement 2 the records of the Stationery Depot in Rangoon 
do not in all eases show separately the. amounts purchased front each Mill in 
India and consequently the figures given in statement 2 are of purchases 
made from all Mills together. 

2. I am to note that the customs duty paid by the Local Government on 
the supplies of paper at present obtained from the Director General of Stores, 
Loudon, works out to approximately 1U. 1.000 a year. But most of the paper 
supplied to Departments of Government and used in the Press is obtained 
from Indian Mills direct and, had the average of the quantities purchased 
therefrom during the past, live years, nz., G31 tons, been obtained from 
England, the duty would have amounted to about 11s, 30,000 per annum, on 
the assumption that the greater part would have paid the ad. valorem duty 
at 20 per cent. The sum of these two is possibly some measure oi' the direct 
cost of the protection to the Government of Burma. 

3. With regard to the request contained in paragraph 3 of your letter, 1 
am to forward the following information regarding the development, of the 
paper or pulp industry ill this Province with reference to each of the three 
areas mentioned at pages 453—150 of Evidence, \ olume II, and also ol 
another area on which some progress lias been made since the imposition of 
the protection duties: —- 

(i) In 1926, Mr, C. E. Simmonds was granted a license to extract 
bamboos for conversion into paper pulp in the Lcmro area in 
the Aralsan Division. No factory lias been established. Mr. 
Simmons has transferred his rights over this area to the British 
Development Trust. The Trust have expended a considerable 
sum of money to obtain the concession and on enquiries. They 
are said to have retained the services of Mr. Raitt, late officer in 
charge of the Paper Pulp Section of the Forest Research Insti¬ 
tute at Debra Dun. The operations of this Trust have been 
held up owing to the financial slump, and a further extension of 
two years has been offered to the Trust. It is expected that 
the industry will be developed on a substantial scale, if the 
conditions of the money market in England show some improve¬ 
ment. 

(it) Mr. G. E. Anderson was granted a similar license over the Tavoy 
area in 1926. No steps have been taken to establish the industry 
in this area beyond a preliminary investigation. Mr. Anderson 
has transferred his rights over the area to Messrs. Rowland Ady 
and Company. This lirm has also expended a considerable sum 
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of money on obtaining this concession and on enquiries. It is 
being offered a further extension (up to June 1933) of the period 
within which it may start effective operations. 

(Hi) Mr. F. \V. 1 ledgers entered into an agreement to work the Pegu 
area, but surrendered the same in 1924. No development has 
taken place on this concession. 

((») The Shan Pulp and Timber Limited have obtained a lease of an 
area near Houm ICzai in the Northern Shan States for the 
formation of mulberry plantations. They have planted an area 
of 1.508 acres so far and have erected a fairly large factory for 
the manufacture of paper pulp. Unfortunately the machine is 
capable of producing only high class paper suitable for bank 
notes and similar purposes from the bark of the mulberry trees. 
The Company have produced a quantity of such paper which 
they have not succeeded in disposing of. The constitution of 
the Company is being reformed and it is their intention as soon 
as funds are available to convert the machinery so as to be 
capable of dealing with the bark as well as the other parts of the 
mulberry trees for the manufacture of all grades of paper. 

4. There were other enquiries with a view to establish the Bamboo Pulp 
Industry in Burma, but thee have proved infructuous owing to financial 
depression and other reasons. More detailed information of the aieas avail¬ 
able for the Bamboo Pulp Industry in Burma is contained in Mr. llaitt’s 
report on the Burma Bamboo Pulp Survey in Volume XIV of Part I of the 
Indian Forest Records. It may be noted that the paper on which that 
report is printed was made in the Paper Pulp Section of the l 1 orest Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun, from the Kayin Bamboo of Arakan. 

5. I am to add that though development in the bamboo pulp industry 
in Burma has not progressed far, it is hoped that when economic conditions 
improve the industry will be started on a substantial scale. The effect of 
the paper duties has apparently been to interest Syndicates in bamboo forests; 
and the fact that their interest has not so far resulted in any exploitation of 
the forests for the purpose of bamboo pulp or bamboo paper is due to the 
financial slump. 
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Enclosure No. 2. 

Statement showing the price and quantity of paper supplied by the Indian 
Mills to the Stationery DepSt, Burma, liangoon. 

Paper pur¬ 
chased from 
Indian Mills. 

Year. Titag'hnr Avura Sf P rice Value. 

Paper Mills *** ton ' 

and Bengal 
Paper Mills, 

Calcutta. 



Tons. 

lls. 

A. 

p. 

Us. 

A. 

p. 

1923-24 

539 

700 

13 

4 

3,77,749 

2 

8 

1924-25 

628 

559 

9 

4 

3,51,418 

5 

4 

1925-26 

675 

518 

5 

4 

3,49,875 

0 

0 

1926-27 

681 

529 

7 

10 

3,60,582 

6 

6 

1927-28 

734 

516 

11 

9 

3,79,283 

0 

6 

1923-29 

553 

512 

8 

0 

2,83,412 

8 

0 

1929-30 

623 

511 

15 

10 

3,18,969 

8 

2 

1930-31 

564 

510 

3 


2,87,748 

11 

0 




Enclosure No. 3. 

Statement showing quantity of paper obtained from the Director- G-ensra! of Stores, London, during the years 1924-25 to 1930-31. 
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.Enclosure No. 4. 

Statement showing the price and quantity of paper supplied by the Director 
General of Stores to the Stationery Depot, "Burma, Sail goon. 



Paper 



Years. 

obtained from 
the B. G. of 
Stores, 

Average 
price 
per ton. 

Value at 

D. G.’s rates. 


London. 



Value at 
D. G.’s rates 
with 

additions 
26 per cent. 



Tons. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

e. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1924-25 

20 

7,740 

13 

4 

1,54,816 

10 

8 

1,95,069 

0 

0 

1925-20 

12 

3,739 

2 

8 

44,870 

0 

0 

56,586 

3 

2 

1926-27 

14 

5,352 

1 

4 

74,929 

2 

8 

94,410 

12 

0 

1927-28 

17 

5,016 

10 

8 

85,283 

{> 

4 

1,07,457 

0 

0 

1928-29 

22 

7,163 

5 

4 

1,57,593 

5 

4 

1,98,567 

9 

7 

1929-30 

25 

7,131 

4 

0 

1,78,281 

4 

0 

2,24,634 

6 

0 

1930-31 

19 

6,122 

1 

4 

1,16,319 

9 

4 

1,46,562 

10 

10 


Government of Bihar and Orissa. 


Letter No. SUfll-C. — -23131-Corn, H., dated the 12th September, 1031. 

1 am directed to refer to your letter No. 218/P.-14, dated the 2!)th April, 
1931, asking for certain information in connection with the question of tho 
protection of the Babmoo Paper Industry after March 31st, 1032. 

2. As requested in paragraph 2 of the letter T am to enclose four state¬ 
ments showing the particulars required. No paper has been purchased in 
foreign countries during the years to which the statements relate. 

■ 3. In connection with paragraph 3 of your letter I am to state that 

the intention of Government to give a lease for the extraction of bamboos 
from Angul was widely advertised by tho local Government in 1926. one 
of tho terms stated being that the lessee should open a factory at Cuttack. 
Six firms or individuals answered the advertisement of whom four eventually 
dropped the negotiations, either because they could not raise the capital 
or for other reasons which they did not specify, leaving only two, viz., 
the Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ld., and the Bengal Paper Mills Co., Ld. 
^Neither of these two firms was willing to erect a mill at Cuttack, and a 
lease of tho bamboos in a part of the Angul forests was evontually given 
,to the Titaghur Paper Mills for a term of thirty years from the 1st July, 
1928, as they already had their mills working at Titagarli and Kankinara. 
Since the date of the lease the company has paid a total sum of Rs. 9,006 
in royalties up to the end of March, 1931. Another lease, of bamboos in 
the Sambalpur forests, has recently been under negotiation with Messrs. 
Balmer Lawrie and Company, but no mill for tho manufacture of paper 
has been erected anywhere in the province. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Statement showing the average price paid per ton since 
watermarked plain paper. 

Year. 

1923- 24 . 

1924- 25 . 

1925- 26 . 

1926- 27 . 

1927- 28 . 

1928- 29 . 

1929- 30. 

1930- 31 ... . . 


1923-2i excluding 

Rs. 

. 704 
. 575 
. 529 
. 535 
. 521 
. 512 
. 620 
. 513 













The prices paid to the mills for various classes of paper ordered from them since 1923-24. 
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Government of Bombay. 

Letter A Jo. 8435-1), dated the 18th September, 1931. 

With reference to your letter No. 218/P.-14, dated the 29th April, 1931, 

T am directed hy the Government of Bombay (Transferred Departments) to 
forward herewith copies of letters from the Director of Industries No. I. C. 
134/3297, dated the 27th May, 1931, and from the Superintendent, Go¬ 
vernment Printing and Stationery, No. A. B. 2032, dated the 20th 
August, 1931, and accompaniments thereto which furnish the information 
desired. 

Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of letter No. T. C. 13413297, doted the 97th May, 1931, from P. B. 
Adrani, Esquire, M.Se... J.P., Director of Industries, Bombay, 

to the Secretary to Government., General Department, Bombay. 

With reference to Government endorsement No. 8435—4702-1) of 21st 
May, 1931, T have the honour to state as under. 

2. As far as Kamat and Sons’ activities are concerned, I have to state 
that they have not done anything in the matter and the concessions given 
to them were withdrawn in 1927, vide No, 1426-D, General Department, dated 
the 26th August, 1927. 

3. At the time when the question of protection was referred to the 
Tariff Board (10th April, 1924) there were 3 Paper Mills, in the Presidency, 
namely. (1) Girgaum Paper Mill, Bombay, (2) Keay Paper Mill, Poona, 
and (31 Puduniji Paper Mill, Bombay. Mill No. (1) was manufacturing 
course brown packing paper and the other two were manufacturing white 
writing paper, hadami paper, coloured brown paper, etc. All these mills 
produced in the year 1923 about 1,400 tons of paper valued at Its. 773 
lakhs. Ln 1924, however, due to economic causes the Reay Paper Mill at 
Poona had to be closed down. The total production of paper in 1924, 
therefore, amounted only to 865 tons valued at Rs. 353 lakhs. At the time 
of the Tariff Board Enquiry the duty on imported paper was 15 per cent. 
ad valorem. As a result of the Tariff Board recommendation the duty was 
raised in 1925 to one anna per lh. on printing and writing paper and on 
all printing paper other than “ Nows print ” containing 65 per cent, or 
more of mechanical pulp. This amounted to Rs. 140 per ton which gave 
50 to 75 per cent, more protection than the old duty of 15 per cent, ad 
valorem did. This tariff gave protection to two of the three paper mills 
in the Presidency, namely, the Reay Paper Mill at Poona and the Puduniji 
Paper Mill at Bombay. The Reay' Paper Mill at Poona which was closed 
in 1924 was re-organised and its control was taken over by a new company 
called Deccan Paper Mills Limited which now controls the two Mills Nos. 
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(2) and (3) mentioned above. Since the duty was raised as above the pro¬ 
duction of paper in the Presidency has increased considerably. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the production and value of paper produced in the Presidency 
during the last eight years by the two mills referred to above. 


Year. 


No. of Production, 

persons Quantity in 
employed. tons. 


Value 

in 

Rupees. 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


290 

1,247 

6.48,000 

156 

771 

3,15,000 

236 

1,012 

3.30,264 

283 

1,142 

4,40,910 

291 

1.076 

4,50,990 

343 

1,350 

5,25,340 

477 

2,012 

7,59.770 

522 

2,172 

8,48,043 


The rise in the production is mainly due to the help given by protec¬ 
tion. Though the rise is considerable it has not been accompanied by 
corresponding largo profits; consequently tho Company has not been able 
to declare a dividend during the last 5 years. Such profits as have been 
iriado have been utilised in the improvements and additions made in 
machinery, buildings and increase in tho working capital for maintaining 
stocks of raw materials, etc. 

4. As regards mill No. (1), namely, the Girgaum Paper Mill, its main 
product, has all along been coarso brown paper which is not subject to tho 
enhanced duty; consequently it has not enjoyed protection heyoud that 
given by tho original 15 per cent. a<l valorem duty. The following table 
gives details of production, etc., of this mill. 


No. of Production. Value 

Year. persons Quantity in in 

employed. tons. Rupees. 


1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 


54 

160 

1,25,000 

59 

94 

37,000 

69 

147 

58,840 

69 

ICO 

64,000 

70 

57 

22,800 

69 

100 

40,000 

75 

155 

62,000 

72 

176 

70,400 


At the moment this mill is closed for want of work. 

5. Summarising, the position is as follows:— (a) Messrs. Kama; and Sons 
have done nothing, (b) Before the Tariff Board Enquiry there were 3 paper 
mills in the Presidency; two of them, the products of which enjoyed protection 
under tho Tariff Board recommendation have survived and extended their 
scope, the third mill is at the moment closed, (c) No new mills have come 
into existence, (cl) Tho total production of the 3 then existing mills has 
increased from 1,400 tons in 1923, valued at 7,73 lakhs to 2,343 tons in 
1930, valued at Its. 9.19 lakhs. 
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Enclosure No. 2. 


Copy of letter No. A. B.-2032 of 1931-32, dated the 20th August, 1931, from 
J. J. 'Watson, Esq., Superintendent, Government Printing and Stationery, 
Bombay Presidency, to the Secretary to Government , General Department, 
Bombay. 

Subject: — Bamboo Pult Industry—Evidence recorded by tiie Tariff Boakd 

ON—. 


With reference to G. M. G. I). No. 8435/4702-D, dated the 21.st May, 
1931, I liavo the honour to report that this office does not obtain Paper 
from the Controller of Printing and Stationery, New Delhi. The required 
quantity of ordinary quality of Paper is purchased by this office after calling 
for tenders locally from Indian Mills .and also from importers and the. 
superior qualities of paper required for special jobs, are obtained from England 
through the Director General of Stores, London. The Statements required 
by the Secretary, Tariff Board, are herewith forwarded. Details for the 
year 1923-24 are not available and lienee they have not been included in 
these statements. 

No. 1. 


Year. 


1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 
1923-29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 


Average rate 
per ton. 

Rs. 

. 549 
. 513 

. 466 
. 472 
. 453 
. 463 
. 473 
















No. 3 .—Statement showing the price and quantity of paper supplied by several Mills. 
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No. 4 .—Paper contracted for in India and in England. 



In India. 


In England 


Yoar. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

Es. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

1924-25 

502 

2,75,013 


.... 

1925-26 

477 

2,44,774 

106 

1,02,758 

1926-27 

587 

2,73,471 

230 

2,12,418 

1927-28 

478 

2,25,046 

268 

1,91,599 

1928-29 

593 

2,08,403 

97 

1,07,388 

1929-30 

700 

3,24,203 

119 

68,242 

1930-31 

575 

2,72,174 

49 

30,566 


No. 5 .—Foreign jtaper purchased in India by calling for quotations. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Tons. 

Rs. 

1924-25 . 

.40 

30,163 

1925-26 . 

.95 

05,918 

1926-27 

.... 29 

20,326 

1927-23 . 

.33 

24,392 

192S-29 . 

• 13 

5,498 

1929-30 . 

10 

5,204 

1930-31 . 

.18 

7,809 


Government of the Punjab. 


Letter Xo. 

7086-S. F./C., dated the 25th September, 

1931. 


Tn reply to your letter No. 218/1*.-14, dated tho 29tli April, 1931, I am 
directed to state that the Punjab Government obtains its supply of paper 
from the Deputy Controller of Stationery and Stamps, Calcutta, and all 
information regarding the purchase of paper each year since the protective 
duties were imposed can ho had from him. 

2. As regards paragraph 3 of vonr letter I am to add that the imposi¬ 
tion of tho protective duties on paper gave an impetus to the starting of a 
local industry for the manufacture of paper with the result that the Punjab 
Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, came into existence on 14th March, 1927. 
Unfortunately, however, it went into liquidation on 8lh July, 1930, for 
want of money for working capital. 


Government of Bengal. 

Letter No. //99-T. A. I.. dated the 29lh September, 1931. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 218/P.-14, dated the 29th April, 
1931. 

2. In reply, I am to say that under tho rules in force in Bengal the 
supply of paper is obtained by Government Departments on indent through 
the Controller of Printing and Stationery. 

3. As regards the development of paper or pulp industry in Bengal since 
the imposition of the protective duties, I am to say that there are only 4 
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paper mills—3 largo and 1 small—in the province in which modern mechanical 
plant and processes are vised. It is understood that only one of these mills, 
viz., the India Paper Pulp Company Limited at Naihati largely or exclu¬ 
sively derives its supply of raw material from the bamboo resources of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. From the statement enclosed it will appear that 
there has been a progressive increase in the output of the 3 large mills since 
the imposition of the protective duties. The smaller mill referred to above 
manufactures straw boards using waste paper and card boards as raw mate¬ 
rial. This mill is equippod with modern pulp beating and setting and 
drying machinery. It has increased its production by 100 per cent, within 
the last fivo years and at present the output is about 1,800 tons of straw 
board per annum. It is a concern entirely managed by Bengalees and has 
so far been a success. 

4. A further communication in regard to the developments of the utilisa¬ 
tion of the bamboo and grass in the Chittagong Hill Tracts for the manu¬ 
facture of paper will be made as soon as a report from the Conservator of 
Forests, Southern Circle, Bengal, who has been consulted in the matter, is 
received. 



1025. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Titagar Paper Mill 

15,400 

17,150 

17,450 

18,980 

18,799 

19,233 

Bengal Paper Mill 

6,860 

8,300 

8,750 

9,000 

9,500 

9,218 

India Paper Pulp 

2,400 

2,466 

3,700 

5,800 

6,000 

6,000 


Government of the United Provinces. 

Letter No. 17 2Sf XV 111-1,7 8, dated the 2nd October, 1931. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 218-P.-14, dated the April 29, 1931, 
and to say, as regards paragraph 2 thereof, that this Government still obtain 
their supplies of paper through the Controller of Printing and Stationery. 
The supply of the particulars asked for in that paragraph is therefore not 
considered necessary. 

2. As regards paragraph 3 of your letter T am to say that, so far as 
this Government are aware, there has been no appreciable development of 
the paper or paper pulp industry in this province since the imposition of 
tho protective tariff. In this connexion, I am to enclose, for the inform¬ 
ation of the Board, a copy of the correspondence noted below: — 

(1) Letter Xo. 14075-A/V-l—4, dated the July 9. 1931, from the Super¬ 

intendent, Government Press, United Provinces, to this Govern¬ 
ment, and enclosure. 

(2) Letter X'o. 60/X1V-3, dated the August 12, 1931, from the Divisional 

Forest Officer, Utilization Division, Naini Tal, to tho Chief 
Conservator of Forests, United Provinces, and enclosures. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Copy of a letter No. 11,373-A / V-l—J,, dated the July 9, 1931, from, the Superin¬ 
tendent, Government Press, United Provinces, to the Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment of United Provinces, Industries Department. 

With reference to endorsement No. 1043/XVIII-478, dated the 7th July, 
1931, regarding the question of the continuance of the protection tariff to 
the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries, I have the honour to submit copy of 
my letter X'o. 13974/V-l, dated the 8th July, 1931, addressed to the Director 
of Industries, United Provinces, on the same subject. There is nothing I 
can add to that except that there has heen no apparent development ot 
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the Paper or Paper Pulp Industry In this Province since the imposition 
of the tariff, outside the experimental work at the Forest Research Branch, 
Debra Pun. Tho Lucknow mills are still using the same kind of raw 
material and my information is that they do not intend to make any change 
in the near future. They still employ two machines only and make the 
same qualities of paper. Recently they have replaced an engine, hut otherwise 
there is no progress to report. There is no other mill working on a com¬ 
mercial scale in the Province. 


Enclosure No. 2. • 

Copy of letter So. 139T4IV-1. (luted the 8th -Tutn, 1931, from the Superinten¬ 
dent, (lurermnrnt Press. Alluhuhud , to the Director of Industrie?. United' 
Provinces, Cawn pore. 

With reference to your endorsement No. 1991/P.-1, dated the 29th June, 
1931, regarding the effect of the protective tariff on paper, T have the 
honour to report that as all the paper coming within the class protected 
is obtained from the Controller of Stationery the effect is not felt directly. 
From the prices paid this year compared with 1925-26, before the tariff took 
effect, there is little to learn. In that year the price of white printing 
was 3 ns. 9 pies per lb. The following year, the first of the tariff, the 
price went up to 4 as per lb. Since then it has gradually come down until 
this year it is 3'9/lfi annas per Ih. The tariff I may state is a specific 
duty of one anna per Ih.. so that one cannot say that the paper mills took full 
advantage of the tariff and passed it on to the. consumer. There is, perhaps, 
a reason, other than an altruistic one, tor this, as the Indian Tariff Board 
in their report on the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries, 1925. page 22. 
paragraph 34, remarked that dealers in imported papers were making higher 
profits under cover of the prices demanded by the Indian Mills, and the 
probability is that this small increase in 1926-27 represented the difference 
between the tariff and the margin of profit. Tn any case it is most unlikely 
that the mills are not taking advantage of the duty—which may he taken 
as 331, per cent, on what would be the price of an imported paper—and 
making Government and other consumers pay for it. A great dead was 
made during the former inquiry about fosfering the use of bamboo pulp— 
bamboo as a raw material being so plentiful in India and Burma—to 
place the industry on an equality with European mills when wood pulp 
is so extensively used. Comparatively little has been achieved because 
finality has not yet been reached ns to which of two methods of digestion 
will give the better resnts on a commercial scale. Until one or other method 
proves the better or both arc equally successful, progress is likely to be 
slow. The capital involved in machinery for digestion is considerable and 
the mills are naturally charv about sinking the money. Tn this Province the 
only mill run on commercial lines—the Upper Tndia Couper Paper Mills, 
Lucknow—still continues with rag, grass, and a small quantity of wood, 
and T understand there is little likelihood of the if using bamboo. Under 
the plea of containing to faster the bamboo pulp industry, however. T 
expect the tariff will he continued, and. since all other duties have risen, 
would not be surprised if it is enhanced. On the general principle of the 
tariff T am personally of opinion that it is unjustified. The. mills in Tndia 
cannot meet the demands, hut can find a ready market for all they make. 
The result is they need not sell at an uneconomic price, provided their 
methods of manufacture are modern and in themselves economical. It is 
not a new industry and they are well situated for supplies of all raw mate¬ 
rials, except certain chemicals, so that they have an initial advantage over 
the foreign mills, who have to pay freight. Even before the imposition of 
the tariff the Indian mills concentrated on a few special lines, not of a. 
high quality, nor even of uniform quality, and are still doing so. As the 
range of printing and writing papers is very large, and the special lines 
of the Indian mills do not meet all needs it means that the consumer 
must import and must pay a tariff on something that the country cannot 
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supply. Then the tariff is a distinct tax on knowledge. The Board took 
considerable pains to exempt paper that would he used for newspapers, but 
equally, if not more, essential to Tndia from an educational standpoint is 
the need for cheap books printed on decent paper. This the tariff denies 
because it makes India buy an inferior-finished country paper at the price 
of a superior imported paper or a good quality imported paper at a rate 
enhanced by 33J- per cent. This affects the private printer perl^ip* more 
than Government, and though it should not he overlooked that the latter 
prints much of an educative character, and it may he urged that at 
present this view may safely be left to the private printer. Outside the 
Presidency towns, however, private printers are scattered and totally un¬ 
organized and no action is likely to be taken by them, therefore it appears 
to me the responsibility of presenting this view to the Board devolves upon 
the Government. 

Enclosure No. 3. 

'Copy of a letter No. GO / XIV-3, dated the August 7.2. 1931, from the Divisional 
Forest Officer. Utilisation Division , Nairn Tal, to the. Chief Conservator 
of Forests. United Provinces. 

With reference fo the attached 1 have the honour to state that there 
;e only one paper mill in tho United Provinces, viz., the Upper Tndia 
Couper Paper Mills Co., Ld. There was another paper and pulp mill at 
Jagndhri on the border of the United Provinces which is said to have 
gone into liquidation. The Upper India Couper Paper Mills Co., Ld., 
Lucknow, do not use bamboo for raw materials. They use chiefly rags and 
cuttings, patmal and cuttings, hemp, bail) grass, waste paper and moonj 
as raw materials for the manufacture of paper as will be seen from enclo¬ 
sure No. 2. The quantity of paper produced annually by the said mill is 
given hclow (vide, enclosure No. I). 

Years. Quantity in tons. 

1926 ... . 2,564 

1927 . . . vf . I ^ , . . 2,666 

1928 . 2,780 

1929 . 2,597 

1930 . 2,600 

Tt will he seen from the above that the quantity of paper produced by 
the mill increased gradually from 1926 to 1928, hut in 1929 it came down 
to the level of 1926, probably due to general trade depression. On the whole 

there is not much appreciable difference in the quantity of production of the 
mill within the last 5 years. 

No. 303/15, dated Nnini Tal, the August 18. 1931. 

Copy forwarded to the Secretary to Government United Provinces, 
Industries Department, with reference to the correspondence resting with 
his endorsement No. 1043/XVITT-478. dated July 7, 1931. 

No. 1 . —Statement showing the. quantity of different kinds of paper manu¬ 
factured by Upper India , Couper Paper Mills Company, Limited, 
Lucknow, 7926 to 1930. 


Quality of paper. Quantity manufactured in tons. 


Printing. 

1920. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1. White 

161 

600 

585 

502 

583 

2. Unbleached 

535 

489 

515 

747 

594 

3. Coloured 

. 

6 


1 


Total 

696 

1,095 

1.100 

1.250 

1,177 
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Quantity of paper. Quantity’manufaotured in tons. 



1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 1930 

Writing. 





1. Cream Wove 

21 

191 

44 

... ... 

2. Cream Laid 

99 

137 

97 

65 47 

3. Drawing 

7 

... 

... 

2 2 

4. Azure Laid 

1 

4 

... 

... 

5. White Rough . 

16 

16 

25 

30 17 

6. Watermarked paper . 

60 

255 

22 

66 54 

7. Badami 

1,206 

641 

1,101 

930 1,028 

8. HBA. Govt. 

72 

96 

76 

55 100 

Total 

1,472 

1,341 

1,365 

1,148 1,248 

Miscellaneous. 





1. Brown 

280 

178 

275 

155 150 

2. Blotting 

73 

26 

23 

4 12 

3. Wrapper and Brown 

43 

26 

23 

40 13 

Card. 





Total 

396 

230 

321 

199 175 

GllAXD TOTAL 

2,664 

2,666 

2,786 

2,697 2,600 





No. 2.— Statement showing the quantity and amount oj ram material used by the Hyper India Confer Paper Mills in the manufacture of 

paper each year since 1936. 
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Central Board of Revenue. 

Letter No. T>. Bis. 480-Cus.-J.l31, dated the 20th June, 1931. 

1 am directed to say that tlio Collector of Customs, Calcutta, haB for¬ 
warded to the Central Board of Revenue a copy of his letter to you No. 189, 
dated the 11th June, 1931, and of tho memorandum by the Chemical Examiner, 
Calcutta Custom House, on the subject ol' tests of paper. 

2. As the Chemical Examiner, Calcutta, is not in a position to speak 
for the Customs laboratories as a whole, the Board has directed me to 
send you a copy of a note by its Special Chemical Adviser who controls the 
Customs laboratories. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of a note by the. Special Chemical Adviser, dated the 24th June, 1931. 

IT. (a) Spence and Krauss Method. Report of the Chemical Examiner, 
Calcutta, is correct but it should be stated that the research department 
of the Board determined the Weight Length Factor exactly by means of 
actual Mechanical Wood and Chemical Pulps from various European factories. 
5 per cent, bonus is allowed on the percentage found by the Spence and 
Krauss Method. The Volumetric Method used to be employed at ports 
but as inconsistencies were observed this method has been thoroughly investi¬ 
gated, modified to suit Indian conditions and is applied at the Control 
Laboratory only. When used the highest result only is accepted and is 
always run against a control test of a standard paper. Tlio best result is 
subject to an addition of 3 per cent, and is not' accepted unless it favours 
the importer. 

Both these improved methods are apparently giving satisfaction as the 
number of appeals (although T do not get them all) is relatively small. 
Recently in two border line cases tho importers won their appeals but I 
have been satisfied with the work done by the chemists under my technical 
control sinco tho Spence and Krauss method was adopted as official procedure. 

I can say nothing about the number of border line cases. If definite 
information is required, all ports, particularly Bombay and Karachi, may 
he consulted. From my questions on my inspections T gather that the 
number of border line cases has much diminished. A number of declarations 
that the papor contains “ not less than 65 per cent. Mechanical Wood Pulp ” 
when it contains from none to less than 50 per cent, of Mechanical Wood 
Pulp still come in. 

(h) The margin of 5 per cent, bonus on the determination of Mechanical 
Wood Pulp by tho Spence and Kranss method is adequate. 

(c) This is quite possible. Collectors of Customs may he consulted. 

TTI. (a), (c), (d) not in my province. 

(b) Laboratories could do the testing (weiglnnents) if this principle were 
accepted. 


Controller of Printing and Stationery, India. 


A.— Written. 

(1) Letter No. Jln/T.-lO, doted the 28th April, 1931, from the Secretary, 
Tariff Board, to the. Controller of Printing and Stationery, New Delhi. 

Tho protective dutios imposed on certain kinds of paper by the Bamboo 
Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925, expire on March 31st, 1932, and 
the Turiff Board is instituting an enquiry in order to ascertain how far the 
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Art has achieved its purpose and whether the continuance of protective 
measures beyond that date is desirable. 

-• tor the purposes of this enquiry tin- Tariff hoard needs information, 
similar to that given by Mr. Aseoli in 1924—please see pages 480-519 of 
Volume If of the Evidence recorded during the Tariff Board’s enquiry into 
the Paper and Paper Pulp Industries. Tho Board would accordingly be 
obliged if ygu could place at their disposal all the evidence in your possession 
which may serve to demonstrate the present state of the industries. As 
the time at the disposal of the Board in this enquiry is limited it would 
he convenient if the Board could have your reply not later than the middle 
of June. I 

3. In particular, the Board would bo glad to have statements showing 
for each year from 1925-26 onwards the quantity and price of paper bought 
for the Government of Tndia— 

(1) from Indian Mills; 

(2) from foreign sources. 

Please see the statements on pages 480-483 of the Volume quoted. These 
statements apparently dealt with purchases for the Central Government, 
for certain local Governments and for the Stato Railways; they did not 
include the purchases for the local Governments of Bombay, Madras, Bihar 
aud Orissa and Burma; nor did they include tho paper used for stamps 
and currency notes, nor paper bought by the Survey of Tndia. In pre¬ 
paring the statements now required, please indicate to what extent they 
cover the same ground as those prepared in 1924. The prices given in the 
statements of 1924 were apparently for delivery at your office in Calcutta 
or f.o.r. mill sidings for deliveries up-country. Please state whether the 
prices in the present case are also prepared on the same basis. 

4. Secondly, it was noted in 1924, that the purchase of certain paper 
in England was necessitated partly by the fact that some kinds of paper 
were not made in India, e.g., rag paper, art paper, imitation aid. paper, 
tissue paper, marble paper, greaseproof paper and requirements for stamps 
and postal stationery; and partly by the fact that such papers as blotting 
paper, coloured printing paper, manilles and cream wove bank papers, 
though made at Indian mills, could be obtained from England either of 
better quality or at lower prices. The Board would be glad to know 
whether you can now obtain from the Indian mills any of the papers 
which they did not produce in 1924, and whether there has been any such 
change in the quality or price of their blotting papers or other classes 
of paper whether protected or not as to induce you to buy your supplies 
from thorn instead of from foreign sources. The Board would also like to 
know whether there has been any change since 1924, in the procedure 
adopted for the purchase of paper for Government use (see pages 491-2. 
Evidence Volume II) and whether in considering tenders you still allow 
the Indian mills 5 per cent, preference in consideration of the fact that 
if you buy from them you need not carry such largo stocks as would be- 
necessary if you bought abroad. 

5. Thirdly, in 1924, several criticisms were directed against the paper 
produced in Indian mills, and expression was given to the fear that tho 
imposition of protective duties might tend to accentuate the defects by 
inducing the mills to increase their output too rapidly and to sacrifice quality 
to quantity. The principal defects noticed were: — 

(1) defects in tho finish of grass paper, specks and blemishes due to 
the presence of foreign matter in the grass; 

(21 weakness of white printing paper made from grass pulp due to 
overbleaching; 

(3) extreme hardness of grass paper; 

(4) variation in the thickness of sheets; 
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(5) variation in the shade of paper of a single make; 

(6) sheets were torn; they were not cut to the right size; they were 

not cut square. 

The Board would bo glad to know whether in your experience there has 
been any marked improvement or deterioration in the quality of the paper 
made in Indian mills either from grass or from bamboo. And since the 
express object of the protective duties was the development of the manu¬ 
facture of bamboo paper, the Board would like to have your opinion how 
far the bamboo paper now produced gives satisfaction to the printer and 
to the writer who uses it and would be glad to be informed of the results 
of any tests carried out by you recently in this connection similar to those 
mentioned on pages 484-5, Evidence Volume. 

G. Finally, the Board would be grateful for any comments you may wish 
to make on the working of the protective duties and on the extent to 
which they have achieved the object for which they were intended. They 
would like to know of any case, which may have come to your notice, of 
paper which competes with the products of the Indian mills having evaded 
the protective duties, or of the imposition of the protective duties on paper 
which docs not compete with Indian manufactures; and in particular they 
would enquire whether your attention has been called to any consequences 
of the decision that the proportion of mechanical wood pulp in ‘ Newsprint ’ 
should be fixed at G5 per cent, and that the percentage should be calculated 
on the fibre content and not on the total weight of the paper. 


(2) Letter No. 252, dated the 11th May, 1031, from, the Secretary Tariff 
Hoard, to the Controller of Stationery and Printing, New Delhi. 

Tn continuation of my letter No. 215/P.-10, dated the 28th April. 1931, 

I am to enquire whether you can place the Board in possession of any 
facts calculated to throw light on the truth or otherwise of a representa¬ 
tion which has been made that one effect of the protective duty on printing 
paper has been to induce publishers to have their printing done outside 
India. 

At the previous enquiry Mr. Ascoli was able to mention the fact that 
before the protective duty was imposed it was cheaper to reprint Army 
Training Manuals in India than to import copies from England. (Volume 

II of Evidence recorded during the enquiry into the Paper and Paper 
Pulp Industries 1925, page 518.) The Board would he grateful if you could 
sav whether this is still the case, and for any other information which you 
may bo ahle to give. 


(3) Letter No. IT. Q. 500-Camp , dated the. 23rd May, 1931, from, the Controller 
of Printing and Stationery, India. 

With reference to your letter No. 252-P./10, dated the 11th May, 1931, 
I have the honour to say that the main points urged by the Army autho- 
rlties against the reprinting of Home editions of Training Manuals in India 
were :— 

(it Belay in publication; and 

(U) The necessity for facsimile reproduction, i.e., page for page and 
line for line of the Indian produced copies. 

Tt was stated bv the Arim- authorities that any delay in the issue of Training 
Manuals affected the efficiency of the Army in India and adversely penalised 
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officers serving in India who were sitting for Staff College Examinations. 
The question of cost entered into the decision only inasmuch as it was con¬ 
sidered that it could not possibly be cheaper or more economical to the 
State to reset the type, manufacture the blocks, print and bind Indian 
requirements here, especially of the thicker Manuals running into 550 pages 
and plates notwithstanding the lower rates of wages paid in this country 
than to produce the Indian and English requirements simultaneously at Home 
from the one typesetting and in one printing. The quality and cost of 
paper did not enter into either the discussion or the decision. I am quite 
unable to say whethor the protective duty on paper lias had tho effect of 
inducing publishers to have their printing done outside Tndia. 


(4) Letter No. Tl. Q.-041/Camp, dated the 8th June 1931, from the Controller 
of Printing and Stationery, India. 

With reference to paragraph 3 of your letter No. 215/P.-10, dated the 
28th April, 1931, I have the honour to forward herewith the statements 
asked for therein, together with a covering note by Mr. C. F. Weakford, 
M.B.E., Deputy Controller of Stationery, which I trust will meet your 
requirements. 

2. I have taken over charge of this Department only a few months ago 
and my time has been recently and will be for some considerable time to 
como entirely taken up with investigations of the expenditure, of the 
various branches of this Department for the past 17 years for the purpose 
of the Retrenchment Committee. 

3. Mr. Weakford has held the post of Deputy Controller of Stationery 
for some years now and is fully acquainted with the situation on which 
you require information. There is no information which I can give which 
cannot lie given by Mr. Weakford and ail the statistics which are likely 
to be called for are in his office. 1 would, therefore, suggest that in order 
to save time, you could communicate your requirements to him direct. 


Enclosure. 

Note in reply to letter No. Sln/P.-lO, dated the 28th. April, 1931, from 
the Tariff Hoard to the Controller, Printing and Stationery, in connec¬ 
tion with the enquiry into the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act 
19:15. 

I. Reference para. 3 .—The statements detailed below are submitted 
covering the information desired by the Tariff Board also other statements 
which it is considered will be of interest to the Board: — 

Statement .1.—This statement oxhibits the average price per ton of 
paper purchased from the Jndiun Mills from 1925-26 to 1931-32. Tt will 
be observed the average rate per ton has gradually decreased. 

Statement B .—This statement exhibits the quantities of the various kinds 
of paper supplied by and the prices paid to tho Indian Mills from 1925-26 
to 1931-32, it also includes the lowest European quotations received. 

Statement C .—This statement exhibits the lowest European rates men¬ 
tioned in Statement B, converted into Indian currency with all charges 
added for delivery to the Stationery' Office for tho years 1925-26 to 1931-32. 

Statement 1). —This statement exhibits the average price per ton and the 
value of quantities of paper supplied by the Indian and European Mills 
for the years 1925-26 to 1931-32. 

Statement E. —This statement exhibits tho test figures of accepted tender 
samples of Indian and European papers for the qualities Cream Laid, 
Azure Laid. Cream Wove, Cream Wove Bank, White Printings, Unbleached 
Printings, and Coloured Printings. The statement clearly shows the im¬ 
provement in quality year by year from 1925-26 to 1931-32. 

Statement F. —This statement exhibits the test figures of accepted and 
unaccepted tender samples of the India Paper Pulp Company for Cream 
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Laid, Azure Laid, Cream Wove, White Printing and Unbleached Printing 
for the years J925-2(5 to 1951-32. This statement is chiefly indicative of tho 
qualities offered for part Bamboo furnish. It cannot, however, be definitely 
stated how far the improvement shown is entirely due to the use of Bamboo 
Pulp. It is quite possible that the use of sulphite pulp has materially 
assisted in increasing the strength of the samples. 

The statements submitted, with the exception of the additional ones, 
rover the same ground as those prepared in 1924. Statement B exhibits 
tho rates paid for delivery at the Stationery Office or Calcutta area and 
f.o.r. mill sidings for upcountry deliveries. The prices have been prepared 
on the same basis ns in 1924 with the exception of protected papers for 
which the ft per cent, preference to Indian Mills has been dropped. Sea 
remarks on para. 4 (below). The purchases exhibited in the different 
statements include requirements of the Central Government, certain Local 
Governments and State Railways, since 1924-25; the additional State 
Railways purchasing paper from the Stationery Office are the East Indian 
Railway. Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and Burma Railways, the 
Stationery Office also supplies one Company-owned Railway, i.e., the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway. Purchases are not made for the Governments of Bombay, 
Madras, Bihar and Orissa and Burma also the special paper required by 
the Survey of Tndia and the Security Printing at Nnsilc. 

2. Iteferencr. para. i. —With (he exception of a small tonnage of Imitation 
Art no paper of qualities other than those purchased prior to 1925-2(5 have 
been obtained from the Indian Mills. The Imitation Art paper supplied 
is more in the nature of a highly super-calendered paper than what is 
really generally recognised in the trade as an imitation art paper. The 
supplies have, however, been of .sufficiently good quality to justify our 
substituting this paper when imitation art has been demanded. Printers 
are rather exacting iu their demands for this quality, therefore it is grati¬ 
fying to note we have been successful in prevailing upon them to use the 
indigenous imitation art paper. This paper is. however, only manufac¬ 
tured hy one Indian Mill. 

Rag paper, art paper, tissue paper, marble paper and grease proof 
paper are qualities not as yet. attempted by the Indian Mills, it is not 
anticipated the Indian Mills will in the near future attempt to manufacture 
these qualities. Tn the manufacture of Rag Paper, the Indian Mills are 
particularly handicapped by the lack of a large quantity of really good 
rags being available. Samples of rag paper were submitted hy one Indian 
Mil! in 1929 in competition with imported rug papers, on test it was 
discovered that the quality offered, although of considerable strength, lacked 
many other characteristics, particularly in discolouration to the action 
of light; this was no doubt partly due to the considerable use of hemp and 
other fibres not properly treated to obtain the necossary strength which the 
poorer quality of rags would not give. In finish and appearance flic rag 
paper samples submitted were very inferior to the imported qualities. 
Some of the Indian Mills are, however, using a proportion of rag in their 
better quality papers. 

Blotting Paper .—Practically tho whole of our requirements of blotting 
paper has been purchased from Indian Mills since the tender season of 
1925-2(5. Only a small proportion of superior blotting paper has been 
imported to meet very special demands, tho imported paper has been of 
a more expensive quality. Very considerable improvement has taken placo 
in the manufacture of this paper in India. In 1925 r 26, ,18 tons were 
obtained from the India Paper Pulp Mills with an all Bamboo furnish, they 
have, however. lost the contract since owing to the other Indian Mills 
offering hetlcr dualities of a part rag furnish, our present purchases of this 
paper is approximately 100 tons. 

Coloured Printinna .—Since the tender season of 1926-27 the whole of 
our requirements of coloured printings has been obtained from Indian 
Mills, it is, however, a speciality at the moment of only one mill. The 
-colours aro not fast, this has also been noticed with the cheaper imported 



coloured printings, this is probably due to the low rate paid which does 
not permit of the use of the more expensive dyes. The paper manufactured 
in India is however of satisfactory finish and appearance. 

Manilla Paper. —Very considerable progress has been made in the manu¬ 
facture of this quality in India, but here again it is practically the monopoly 
of one mill. Our tonnage for the past few years has been divided between 
Indian and imported msnillas. The imported manilla paper is considerably 
cheaper and much stronger, therefore, it has been impracticable to entirely 
break away from imported qualities. The opacity of the Indian quality 
is supexior and as a considerable tonnage of this paper is required for 
envelope making, whore opacity is the most important property, the Indian 
Mill has secured the greater pai-t of our contract for the year 1931-32, e.g., 
Indian Mill 320 tons, imported 80 tons. The imported qnality is used 
mainly for tag labels and for special wrapping purposes. 

The only change in the procedure adopted for the purchase of paper for 
Government use is that since 1924 our Annual Tender has included the whole 
of our requirements for a particular year. The 5 per cent, preference to 
the Indian Mills on protected papers has, however, been dropped since the 
preferential tariff came into force. In our specification it is now stated 
indigenous fibres should as far as possible he used. 

3. Reference para. 5. —It is not the experience of the Government 
Stationery Office that the imposition of protective duties lias tended to 
accentuate the defects formerly expressed and that quality has been sacri¬ 
ficed to outturn, on the contrary, very considerable improvement has been 
noticed in the Indian manufactures during the period. 

I will now deal with the principal defects formerly noticed: — 

(1) defects in the finish of grass paper, specks and blemishes due to 

the presence of foreign matter in the grass; 

(2) weakness of white printing paper made from grass pulp due to 

overbleaching j 

(3) extreme hardness of grass paper; 

(4) variation in the thickness of sheets; 

(5) variation in the shade of paper of a single make; 

(6) sheets were torn; they were not cut to the right sine; they were 

not cut square. 

Reference sub-para. I.—There is considerable noticeable improvement in. 
those particular defects, hut they have not been wholly remedied, in fact 
on some occasions Bpecks and blemishes are very noticeable. It is extremely 
doubtful whether these defects can be entirely eliminated owing chiefly tc 
the quality of grass now obtainable. Quite recently I inspected a huge 
quantity of grass at one of the Indian Mills and I was amazed at the 
quantity of foreign matter this grass contained, even in the picked quality 
T noticed a fair amount of foroign matter. Unless in time to come the grass 
used is properly cultivated for the purpose of paper making the Indian 
Mills must experience considerable difficulty in eliminating specks and 
blemishes. With the introduction of more up to date and efficient strainers 
which have been of late years installed in the mills the noticeable improve¬ 
ment has been achieved. The finish, though improved considerably since 
1924, admits of further improvements. 

Reference, sub-pora. 2. —Tt is impossible without a special investigation 
at the mills covering some time to give a definite statement on this subject. 
The Chemical Examiner of the Stationery Office is too fully employed now 
to spare the time to make the necessary investigation. 

Reference sub-para. 3. —No complaints have been received since 1924 
by the Stationery Office that the grass paper supplied is extremely hard 
or that difficulty has been experienced owing to this alleged defect. I am 
of the opinion that if such defect exists, the matter would have heen 
brought to the notice of the Stationery Office. Considering the large 
quantity of paper supplied to the Presses the defect if existing and pre¬ 
senting considerable difficulty the matter would have heen represented. 
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1teference sub-para. i .—Some variation in thickness exists and is also 
noticeable in the same degree in the cheaper imported papers. There is 
still room for considerable improvement in this respect. 

Reference sub-para. 5 .—The variation in shade is still a sore point, not 
quite as noticeable as formerly in a single make as in different makes. The 
Indian Mills find considerable difficulty in matching shades, it is quite 
possible this defect is chiefly on account of the water used at different 
period of the year. 

Reference sub-para. 6 .—These are real defects. There is still room for 
very considerable improvement over and above that already effected both as 
regards torn sheets and square cutting. The defects, however, are more 
particularly noticeable in the cheaper qualities of paper, it is quite possible 
the rate obtained does not permit of the usual single sheet examination 
wnieh is carried in tho higher priced papers. 

I am able to quite definitely state that considerable improvement has 
been noticed in the manufacture of paper both bamboo and grass made 
in the Indian Mills. Statements of tests made attached will support this 
view also I am fully convinced appearance and finish have improved. 
Samples of grass papers, 1 have with mo, manufactured in 1923-24 hear little 
comparison with the quality now obtained, tho present supplies are superior 
in every respect. No complaints havo reached the Stationery Office of 
qualities from a Printers point of view as an ordinary printing paper, if 
any difficulties have been experienced they have not been brought to light. 
Regarding writing qualities only casual complaints concerning the poorer 
and cheaper qualities have been received which on investigation usually 
exhibit that a suitable paper for the purpose used has not been selected. 

4. Reference para. 6 .—The primary object of the protective duties, it is 
presumed, is to encourage the use of Bamboo as a material for the manufac¬ 
ture of paper and is the object the Stationery Office is more concerned 
with. I am of the opinion the progress anticipated over the period of 
protection has not materialised and that beyond the one Mill. The Indian 
Paper Pulp Mill, which is chiefly a Bamboo Mill, little tonnage of Bamboo 
pulp lias been manufactured and used. The Titaghur Paper Mills have 
made the greatest advancement, mainly owing to the fact they had former 
experience of the uso of Bamboo Pulp and that they possessed a certain 
quantity of plant with which to proceed. Tho Bengal Paper Mill havo 
purchased and partly installed considerable plant for the purpose but up- 
to-date have made little or no pulp, undoubtedly they were handicapped to 
commence with owing to lack of technical knowledge of tho subject and 
have spent a considerable amount of tho time elapsed in gaining knowledge 
and experimenting with a view to ordering and installing the correct plant 
for the purpose. T am informed they hope now within a short period 
to be able to commerce in real earnest the manufacture of Bamboo Pulp. The 
Lucknow and Deccan Mills have not attempted the manufacture of Bamboo 
Pulp, they are small mills and are undoubtedly awaiting the advancement 
in the production of the pulp and when available will no doubt purchase 
their quota if the pulp is available at a suitable rate. There is one aspect 
of the matter which needs consideration and that is tho present rate for 
Chemical Wood Pulp. I feel sure this aspect must havo a considerable 
bearing on the advancement of the manufacture of Bamboo Pulp, especially, 
ns those concerned in the manufacture of the pulp must produce it at a 
profitable rate. The price of easy Bleaching Sulphite Pulp, which is the 
■principal pulp used for ordinary papers, was in 1925 £13-15 to £14 per ton 
in Europe, the same pulp was purchased recently by an Indian mill at 
£9-7-6 per ton c.i.f. Calcutta. I doubt whether it will be possible for 
some time to come to manufacture Bamboo Pulp in Tndia selling at a rate 
equivalent to the very low rate mentioned above. The rate of tho im¬ 
ported pulp is most certainly below the production cost of the indigenous 
nulp; moreover the rate of the imported pulp is not an incentive to the 
local mills to rapidly develop the manufacture of Bamboo Pulp. 

The present method of piecemeal production of pulp by each individual 
mill, might with considerable advantage be supplanted by a Central Pulp 
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Mill in the Bamboo area for the manufacture and distribution of Bamboo 
Pulp, but todate there does not appear on the horizon such an enterprising 
concern. The mills having committed themselves so far will not, I think, 
undertake the inauguration of this central plant and organisation. It is 
presumed they will simply progress as far as is economically possible with 
their present arrangements in an endeavour to satisfy Government; progress 
in the manufacture of Bamboo Pulp is being made and with an eye on the 
continuance of the protective duty. Even tho Bamboo Mills, i.e., India 
Paper Pulp Company is using a very considerable amount of Chemical Wood. 
It does not appear, therofore, that the mills are convinced the use of 
Bamboo Pulp only is a paying proposition for the present, 

I am not in a position to reply to the final portion of this paragraph 
beyond that my attention has not been drawn to any consequences of the 
decision that the proportion of any mechanical wood pulp in “ Newsprint ” 
should be fixed at 65 per cent, and that the percentage should be calculated 
on tho fibre content and not on the total weight of the paper. 

5. From periodical visits to the mills I am able to report that very 
considerable structural alterations, renovations and additions have taken 
place also a large quantity of new plant has been installed such as New 
Beaters, Boilers, Power Plant, Strainers, Potchors, Grass and Bamboo Pulp 
Cleansers, Sand Traps, Soda Recovery Plants, etc., etc. I am convinced tho 
mills, at least those in Bengal, have made a very real attempt during 
the past few years to bring their mills more up-to-date and generally put 
their house in order, there is, however, a good deal more to be done before 
complete efficiency can be claimed. 

It is to he regretted that tho recently inaugurated Punjab Paper Mill 
for the manufacture of grass papers has proved a failure and is at present 
closed down. I am unaware of the exact reason for this failure. Tiro mill 
supplied a fair quantity of paper to the Stationery Office during 1929-30 
but I regret to stato the quality on test proved to be very poor, considerably 
below tho standard usually accepted by tho Stationery Office. 

C. F. WEAKFORD. 


STATEMENT A. 

Showing the average •price, per ton, of the total value of paper, ordered from the 
various Indian Paper Mills, from the year 1925-26 to 1920-21. 


Years. 

Average Price 
per ton. 

Remarks. 




Rs. 


1925-20 . 

• 

• 

512 


1926-27 . 



500 


1927-28 . 



488 


1928-29 . 



475 


1929-30 . 



477 


1930 31 . 



475 


1931-32 . 

* 

' 

465 

The figure for 1931-32 shows the 
average price per ton of the total 
value of the paper contracted for. 
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statement shotting the quantity of the various classes of piper ordered from and the prices paid to the Indtdn Mills during the 'gears 

1925-26 to 1931-32 —contd. 
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Statement showing the quantity of the various classes of paper ordered from and the prices paid to the Indian Mills daring tk- y am 
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N.J3 .—Punjab Pulp denotes Punjab Pulp and Paper Mills . 
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showing the quantity of the various classes of qaper Ordered from and the prices paid to the Indian Mills during the years 

l925-:6 to 1931-32— contd. 
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STATEMENT 0. 


Showing the lowest European quotation for each doss of paper for which simultaneous tenders 
were called for and the Indian equivalent including all chargee. 





1925-26. 

1926-27. 




European 

Equivalent 

European 

Equivalent 

Class of papor. 



rates as 

Indian 

rates as 

Indian 



shown 

rates with 

shown 

rates with 




in 

all charges 

in 

all charges 




statement 

landed at 

statement 

landed at 




B. 

Calcutta. 

B. 

Calcutta. 




d. 

a. p* 

d. 

a. p. 

Azure laid .... 



3| 

4 2 

34 

4 




( 3 

3 104 



Cream Wove .... 



1 3>) s 

4 0 

} 

4 8 

White cartridge 



3 

3 8 

2{ 

3 8 

Half-bleached cartridge . 



21 

3 41 

2A 

3 0 

Creamlaid .... 


. 


... 

3 

3 114 

Creamwove bank . 





3,S 

4 3 

White printing . . . 



{I; 

3 3* 

3 74 

21 

3 8 




... 

... 

Do. special . . 



24 

3 3| 

... 

... 

Do. S. C„ S.S. . 


• 

... 


21 

3 S 

Coloured printing . . 



f i;v 

4'"lit 

2A 

) 

3 6 

4 3J 

White blotting . . 



31 




5 04 

) 


Brown cartridge . . 



C 2i 

3 0 

\ ^ 

2 2 




2 21 

3 1* 


Do. F. G. 



t 14 

24 

) 

««. 

Unbleaohod printing 



24 

3 31 

24 

3 3} 

Badami. 



24 

2 9i 

2A 

3 1 

Manilla. 



... 

... 

... 

... 

Do. coloured 



... 



... 

Do. walorproof 



34 

3 

- 

... 

Pnlphoard white . . 







Do. S. C. . 



1 


144 

2 4, 




> ... 


to 

to 

Do. coloured . . 



I 


24 

2 84 

Do. W. F. . 



J 




Da. white W. P. 


• 

... 



... 

Do. coloured W. P. 



.4. 

... 


... 

Duplicating .... 



3 

3 71 

34 

* U 

Typewriting .... 



34 

S 7f 

34 

4 4 

White Antique Wove 



... 

... 

... 

... 
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■Showing the lowest European quotation for each class of paper for which simultaneous lenders 
were called for and the Indian equivalent including all charges —confcd. 
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Shotting the lowest European quotation for each class of paper for which simultaneous tenders 
were called for and the Indian equivalent including all charges —oontd. 


11 * 29 - 30 . 


1930-31 


Class of paper. 


! 

i 

European 
rates as 
shown 
in 

statement 

B. 

Equivalent 
Iudiun 
rates with 
all oharges 
landed at 
Calcutta. 

European 
rates aw 
ahowu 
ill 

stat einent 

B. 




d. 

O. p. 

a. 

Azure laid .... 



2 | 

3 Cl 

91 c. 

"1 »l. 

Cream Wove .... 



n 

3 fii 

2 ; 

White cart rid ge 


. : 

Si 

4 0 

2{.i 

Half-bleached cartridge 


. . 

3 

3 10| 

2i 

Cream laid .... 



n 

3 6* 

*y‘. 

*** 

C'reamwove bank 





3 




2\ 



White printing 


M3 

kSSb-sS 






2 l ‘ 

“ l A 

3 T-71 

2i 

Do, special . 



rStedfiSAlff 



Do. S. C., S.S. . 


• 


... 

£5 

Coloured printing . 


• , 

2;.; 

*1 0“|- 


White Wotting . . . 



3} 

3 101 

32 

Brown cartridge . . . 



Ht 

2 54 

15 

Do F. G. 



lid 

2 4jf 

»i 

Unbleached printing . 



0.1* 

**-i » 

3 7-61 

Hi 

Badami. 


• 

W: 

3 5 

Hi 

Manilla. 




2 10 

2! 






( 2« 

J)o. coloured . 


•; 



1 0, 

Do. waterproof 


• _ 

... 

... 


Pulpboard white . 


T 







JA 

1 n 


Do- S. C. . 


• 







Hi 

2 0* 

HK 

Do. coloured 









2,V 

3 0 


Do. W r . P. . 


* ✓ 




Do. white W. P. 



it’s 

4 Si 

2 

Bo. coloured W. P. , 

. 



... 

He 

Duplicating .... 



3,'s 

3 111 

34 

Typewriting .... 

• 


3ft 

4 15 

3 i 

White Antique Wove . 



... 

... 

3ft 










Showing the Imvest European quotation for each class of paper for which simultaneous tenders 
were called for and the Indian equivalent including all charges —conoid. 






1930-31 

1931-32. 

Class of paper. 




Equivalent 
Indian 
rates with 

European 
rates as 
shown 

Equivalent 
Indian 
rates with 





all charges 

in 

all charges 





landed at 

statement 

landed at 





Calcutta. 

B. 

Calcutta. 





a. 


d. 

ct, >p. 

Azure laid 


. 


3 

10 i 

24 

3 Si 

Cream Wore. 




3 


2 & 

3 4J 

Wlrito cartridge 




3 

n 

2 A 

3 3| 

Half-bleaclied cartridge 




3 


3ib 

3 3| 

Creamlaid . . . 




3 

Si’s 


3 4f 

Cream wove hank . 




3 

f 3 

11 

3i 

2 ii 

24 

3 84 

3 If 

White printing . 




i 




Do. special . 




3 

64 

24 

3 11 

Do. S. C., S.S. 




3 

m 

if 

2 10* 

Coloured printing . 




4 

V 


3 8 '' 

White blotting 




2 

0 

14 

1 114 

Brown cartridge 

Do. F. G. . 




3 

n 

24 

2 9 




3 

0 * 

24 

3 4J 

Unbleached printing 




3 

04 

l»V 

2 4 

Badarni . 




2 

9 

14 

2 34 

Manilla . • v • 




2 

10 3 



Do. coloured . 




2 

HI 



Do. waterproof 






24 

2 n 

Pulpboard white . 




] 2 

44 

if 

1 11*9 

Do. S. C. . 




> 3 

S* 

144 

2 0-7 

Do. coloured 




2 

Tf 

H 

2 3J 

Do. W. P. . 




- 




Do. white W. P. 




2 

44 

144 

2 0'7 

Do. coloured W. P. 




2 

8 i 

2 

2 4J 

Duplicating . 




4 

0 

2 * 

3 4f 

Typewriting . 




4 

3 

24 

3 9J 

White Antique Wove 




4 

Of 

2 * 

3 6 
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06 



1932*32 . .1 350 j 1,48,750 I 426 I ... ... j j 270 I 80,442 
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STATEMENT E. 


TeM figures of accepted samples. 


Year. 

! 

Mills Name. ! 

i 

Grammes i Breaking i 
per sip ' Length in 1 
metre. ! metres, j 

i 

! 

Fold, j 

Ash ! 

per ; Remarks. 
cent. | 



Cream Laid. 




1925-26 . 




i 

... 1 Not colled 






for. 

1926-27 . 

India Taper Pulp . . 

74 

3567 

21 ! 

1-6 

1927-28 . 

Do. do. • 

74 

3146 

23 

20 

1928-29 , 

Do. do. . . 

126 

3017 

45 

100 

1929-30 . 

Titaghur Paper Mills 

73'C 

4478 

240 

1-6 

1930-31 . 

India Paper Pulp . 

73'6 

4478 

251 

1-6 ! 

1 

1931-32 . 

Do. do. . . 

736 

3656 

570 

1-0 > 



Azure Laid. 




1925-26 . 

Olives P. Mills 

119 8 

3239 

14 

... ' Through D. 






! G. Stores 






j London. 

1026-27 . 

(i) Titaghur Paper Mills 

74 

4331 

20 

2-0 


(it) Bengal Paper Mills . 

110 

3372 

12 

60 

1027-28 . 

(i) Titaghur Paper Mills 

736 

4150 

21 

30 


(ii) Bengal Paper Mills . 

736 

3903 

15 

50 

1928-29 . 

(i) Titaghur Paper Mills 

98'0 

3950 

45 

7 6 


(ii) India Paper Pulp Co. 

860 

4044 

34 

5'6 j 

1929-30 . 

Do. do. . 

73’6 

3862 

105 

5 0 

1930 81 . 

Do. do. 

73-6 

4519 

243 

1-8 

1931-32 . 

Titaghur Paper Mills 

730 

3862 

114 

3-8 I 



Cream IF ore. 




1925-26 . 

India Paper Pulp Co. 

79’0 ; 

2373 

8 

2.0 

1926-27 . 

Do. do. 

112 

3456 

22 

2-0 | 

1927-28 . 

Lucknow Paper Mills 

79-6 I 

2996 

20 

70 


(Upper India Coupcr) 

: 



■ 

1928-29 . 

Titaghur Paper Mills 

86-0 

3702 

34 

10 0 1 

1929-30 . 

(i) Do. do. 

736 

4642 

146 

60 


(ii) India Paper Pulp Co. 

73 6 j 

4273 

144 

60 

1930-31 . 

Do. do. 

73 6 | 

6259 

281 

2-0 

1931-32 . 

Bengal Paper Mills 

73-6 J 

3451 

63 

3 4 

1 


2 
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Test figures of accepted jarnph-s —coutd. 





Grammes 

Breaking 


Ash 

Kf. masks. 

Year. 

Mills Name. 

p*r sq. 

length in 

Fold. 

per 




metro 

metres. 


cent. 




Cream Wove Bank. 




1925-26 . 


1 


* ■ 

, t 


Tender not 


i 

1 

j 

i 



called 

for. 


1926-27 . 

Titaghur Paper Mills . | 

49‘5 

4459 

23 

2-0 


1027-28 . 

Bengal Paper Mills 

46-2 j 

4385 

9 

4'0 


1928-29 . 

Titaghur Paper Mills . : 

47-5 | 

3028 

35 

5-4 


1020-30 . 

Olives Paper Mills . 

64-6 

4400 , 

216 

1-4 iThroughD. 
G. Stores, 




1 




London. 

1930-31 . 

Titaghur Paper Mills 

44 2 

1 

5336 1 

40 

4-2 ( 


1931-32 . 

Do. do 

« i 

462 ! 

3211 I 

39 

0-7 1 




Colour Printing. 




1925-20 . 

Spicers Ltd. . 

* • 

73*6 

) 

3903 

155 

•• 

Through D. 
0. Stores, 




'A y lift t 




London. 

1920-27 . 

Titaghur Paper Mills 

70*0 

3152 

15 

120 




"Blue . 

01*0 

2627 

10 

9-0 


1927-28 . 

Titaghur Paper. 

Green . 

49-0 

2962 

9 

7-0 



Mills. 

Pink . 

73-6 

3081 

9 

90 




v Yellow. 

01-0 

2826 

6 

11-0 


1928-29 . 

Titaghur Faper 

Green . 

73-8 

3574 

32 

9-0 



Mills. 







1929-30 . 

Titaghur Paper 

Blue 

73*8 

5464 

492 

3-0 



Mills. 

i Pink . 

736 

4190 

163 

•0 




f Blue . 

73-6 

3780 

77 

9-4 


1930-31 . 

Titaghur Paper 

Green . 

73*6 

3369 

92 

12-0 



Mills. 

Pink . 

73*6 

3780 

118 

11-6 




.Yellow. 

73-0 

3163 

26 

11*8 




'Blue 

736 

2876 

35 

7-1 


1931-32 . 

Titaghur Paper ^ 

Green . 

730 

2606 

26 

10-4 



Mills. 

Pink . 

73-6 

3246 

117 

6-5 




^Yellow. 

73-6 

3122 

180 

. 

7-0 

- 






Test figures of accepted camples —ooncld, 



■reat 






























Test Report on accepted and unaccepted paper of India Paper Pulp Co., 
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Accepted, 
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(5) Letter No. H. Q. 8/1,51:11, dated the 12th August, 1031, f'om Controller 
of Printing and Stationery, India. 

I have the honur to reply herewith to questions raised by the Tariff Board 
during tho oral evidence of the Controller of Printing and Stationery and the 
Deputy Controller of Stationery on Saturday August 8th. I would take this 
opportunity of explaining an incident in the course, of my examination in 
which I appear to have given the impression that I repudiated responsibility 
for the letter on which I was being examined. My remark that ' I knew 
nothing about it ” relatod to the reason why the. 5 per cent, preference was 
dropped and not. to the letter lor which I bad already assumed responsibility in 
forwarding it to tbe Board. The Secretary has since made dear what is 
required by the following written question handed to us— 

“ Statement, desired as to when the 5 per cent, preference for Indian 
made paper was dropped and whether it is correct that the S per 
cent, preference was given to counterbalance expense of bolding 
stocks and whether such expense is now incurred?" 

The records in ilic Stationery Office show that the 5 per cent, preference for 
Indian made paper was dropped with tbe tenders dealt with in 1025-20 for 
supplies required during 1920-27. There are. no papers in the Stationery Office 
leading up to the reason why Mr. Aseoli stated in his evidence that the prefer¬ 
ence was granted to counterbalance the. expense of holding stocks of Imported 
papers. I am of the opinion, however, it is quite safe to assume this was tho 
reason, as for some years prior to Mr. Aseoli giving evidence it was the practice 
at tho Stationery Office to hold very much larger stocks of Imported goods than 
is the practice to-day. I do not consider it. is now necessary to hold large stocks 
as it is quite possible to arrange for monthly or quarterly shipments and for up 
country deliveries to arrange monthly or quarterly shipments to the nearest port 
in India for direct- supply. Tattle expense is now incurred in the stocking 
of Imported papers in connection with the Stationery Office Annual Call for 
paper tenders. Owing to the tariff of 1 anna per lb. up to date the Imported 
paper has not, as far as the Stationery Office is concerned, seriously competed 
with tile Indian Mills. Consequently the question as to whether or not. the 
0 per cent, preference should be taken into consideration has not arisen. Had it 
been the case that the price and quality of Imported paper approximated 
that of the Indian Mills I would have taken up the question of tho dropping of 
the 5 per cent, preference by my predecessor and would have obtained the 
orders of the Government of India to reintroduce the 5 per cent, preference. 
To illustrate my contention that, the dropping of the 5 per cent, preference lias 
not acted adversely to the Indian Mills T give below a statement showing rates 
put up by the- Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd., in their evidence in reply to the 
questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board and those used by the Stationery Office 
for comparing the Imported and Indian rates. 


Quality. 

Total cost per 
ton ex-wharf as 
shown in page 

85 of Titaghur 
Paper Mills 
evidence. 

Valuation of 
Imported paper 
per ton used for 
comparison with 

J ndian Mills rate 
for supplies for 
1930-31. 

Valuation of 
Imported paper 
per ton used for 
comparison with 
Indian Mills rate 
for supplies for 
1930-3L 

1 

2 

3 

4 


Rs. a. r. 

Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. P. 

White Printing 

441 8 G 

497 2 11 

486 2 0 

Cream Laids . 

447 15 8 

528 8 3 

475 4 8 

Banks 

. *504 5 6} 

547 8 3 

500 0 3 

Azure Laid 

488 8 8 

539 10 11 

488 2 0 

Brown Wrappings 

182 3 9 

292 15 2 

261 7 2 

Badami . 

. *259 14 4 

422 10 11 

327 9 1 


‘Average rate. 
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It is not known for what particular year the rates in column 2 refer to; it js 
presumed they apply to tonnage for 1930; if this is the case then the figures in 
column 8 exhibits the comparative rates to be substantially to the advantage 
to the Indian Mills without the 5 per cent. If, however, column 2 figures refer 
to tonnage, for 1931, it will be observed flic figures in column 4 show considerable 
advantage in most instances and only a very slight difference hi the others, 
approximately 1 per cent, in the case of the principal item, White Printing. 
It is observed on page 85 of the Kvidence quoted the exchange is taken at 
1/5J while on page 70 to arrive at comparisons the exchange of 1/0 is taken. 
Again, on page 85 the incidental charges at Port are quoted at Rs. 2-12 and 
Re. 1^-Rs. 3-12 per ton. The Stationery Office for comparison purposes puts 
such charges at Rs. 0-2, this again considerably favours the Indian Mills. The 
Chairman in his remarks concerning the 5 per cent, preference took the 
figures of Rs. 465 per ton to arrive at what he considered due to the Indian 
Mills and arrived at an extra comparison of approximately Rs. 28 per ton. 
This is not quite correct, the 5 per cent, preference would only be allowed on 
the c.i.f. rate, this rate is quoted by the Titaghur Paper Mills, at £22, 5 per 
cent, of this amount is £31-2 or approximately Rs. 15 per ton. In the reply 
to the question as to whether the. same specification as issued in India was 
<fcnt to the Director General, India Store Department, London, it was stated 
that it would ho nceossary to examine the papers in the office before giving 
a definite answer. I have examined these papers and find identical specifica¬ 
tions are sent'to London, but with the request they should be used ae far as 
practically possible in calling for tenders in Europe. 
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CONTROLLER OF PRINTING AND STATIONERY. 

i 

B. —Oral. 

Evidence of Mr. CHAS T. LETTON and Mr. C. F. WEAKFORD 
recorded at Calcutta on Saturday, the 8th August, 1931. 

President. —Mr. Letton, you are, the Controller of Printing and Stationery? 

Mr. Lcllon. —Yes. 

President. —And you, Mr. Weakford? 

Mr. Weakford .—I am Deputy Controller. 

President. —Your office is at. the headquarters of the Government of India? 

Mr. Tietton. —My headquarters is New Delhi all the year round. 

President .-—And the Deputy Controller's office is here in Calcutta? 

Mr. It 'eakford. —Yes, 

President. —Have you any other office? 

Mr. Weal;ford. —I have got a lot of branches, presses and forms stores. 

President.—"Let me understand the organization of your department. You 
are the head of the department : how many Deputy Controllers have you 
got? 

Mr. [jetton. - -Three. One is in Simla, one Deputy Controller of Dorms in 
Calcutta and the Deputy Controller of Stationery also in Calcutta. 

President. —Who is responsible in the first instance for the purchase of 
paper? 

Mr. Letton .—Mr. Wealcford. 

President. —You receive the tenders, do you? 

Mr. Wealcford.--! receive them on behalf of the Controller. 

President .—Who decides which tender to accept? 

Mr. Weakford .—The Controller. 

President. -I should like to get some idea of the system on which pur¬ 
chases are made by the. Stationery Department. The practice now, that is to 
say since 1024, T understand, is for you to call for annual tenders in respect 
of the whole requirement of the year. 

Mr. Weakford .—Yes. 

President. —The practice was different before 1024? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes I think so. I was not dealing with it before.1024 hut 
I think we used to call for small quantities beforehand just to feel the 
market. 

President.. —The present practice is to call for tenders for the whole require¬ 
ment, at one and the same time? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President. —And you call for simultaneous tenders, that is to say you call 
for tenders both in England and here? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes, through the Director General of Stores, London. 

President. —Does he call for tenders in respect of the whole requirements of 
the department? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President. —At present I understand from the figures you have supplied that 
the total demand of the Stores Department is a little over 10,000 tons; therefore 
what happens is that the Director General of Stores calls for tenders for 
these 10,000 tons and your department calls for tenders for the whole of that 
quantity here. 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President. —When the Director General Stores calls for tenders he calls for 
tenders on the basis of the f.o.b. price, does he? 
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Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President. —The quotations in the tenders aro f.o.b. European port? 

Mr. Weakford.—-Yes. 

President. —All the prices arc quoted in sterling? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President. —Then he. opens the tenders and passes them on to you? 

Mr. Weakford. —The tenders are sent to us intact. Tie has duplicate copies 
in London and we open the tenders here with the samples. 

President. —You get the tenders with the samples and the quotations in the 
tenders are expressed in sterling f.o.b.? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President.- You are then responsible for calculating the additional charges, 
that is to say charges which have to be added to the f.o.b. price? 

Mr. Weakford. —Except in the case of freight; that is given by the Director 
General of Stores. 

President. —When the Director General gives you this freight rate have you 
any idea whether it is the market rate or special rate which Government are 
sometimes able to obtain? 

Mr. Weakford. —1 should imagine the Director General would obtain a 
Special rate, but I cannot say for certain. When T went Home in 1928 I 
asked him the reason why ho would not agree to a c.i.f. rate and he did 
mention that he was able to obtain very favourable, rates, but I don't think we 
have anything in writing. 

President. —The point that T want to raise is this. T understand that to a 
large extent the policy of the Government, of India in regard to purchase of 
stores now is to call for rupee tenders for delivery here. Your practice is 
different? 

Mr. Weakford. —Our practice is different. Wo only call for rupee tenders in 
India. 

President. —As far as the others arc concerned you call for sterling tenders? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes we call for sterling tenders for delivery f.o.b. Wo 
have taken up this question with the. Director General in London to see if ho 
could obtain rupee tenders at Home and he says it will bo rather difficult 
to do that but ho is quite prepared to ask the Home people to give us the rates 
both in sterling and Indian currency. W T e have not actually got that yet but 
he will do it from this year when wo get the tenders. 

President. —That is to avoid the unnecessary labour involved in calcula¬ 
tions? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President. —If it is a fact that the Director General gives you freight rates 
which do not correspond to market rates at the time, but correspond rather to 
the special rates which Government are able to obtain on account of large 
shipments, then the c.i.f. price which you calculate hero on the basis of those 
freight rates must be lower than the c.i.f. price that would bo quoted by the 
importers doing general business? 

Mr. Weakford. —I should imagine so, but there is no means of finding that 
out because we do not call for c.i.f. rates. 

President. —At what rate of exchange do you convert the sterling price into 
rupee price? 

Mr. Weakford. —Is. C d. We are not allowed to meddle with the exchange. 
We have our orders from the Finance Department to convert at Is. 6 d. 

President —Practically the ruling exchange rate for a considerable time now 
has been lower than the statutory rate and when you, therefore, calculate 
your rupee price at the statutory rate, the price that you get as a result of 
your calculation would be lower, would it not? 
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Mr. Weakford■ —It should be. Wo shall have on opportunity this year when 
tenderers convert their sterling prices themselves to rupee prices of seeing how 
exactly they do convert. Why they would not take a fixed rate is because it 
takes many months before the tender is finished. 

President. —The only point wo are concerned with hero is whether in the 
system that you adopt of getting quotations from the Director General of Stores 
for comparison tvith the rates in Indian tenders, your system ensures fair 
treatment for the Indian Mills. 

Mr. If calcford. —I think it docs. 

President. —Tf the exchange is always Is. fid. and if the, rates of freight you 
take into account are special rates, then to that extent it looks to me that the 
prices you get from the Director General must bo unfair to the Indian mills. 

Mr. Weakford. — As far as the exchange, is concerned probably it is ao. 

President. —And if the freight rate is as you say, that is another source? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes, if that is correct. 

President. —How exactly do you calculate landing charges? 

Mr. Weakford. —1 have a statement here (shown). 

President. —The landing charges at the port ure taken at a uniform rate? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes, at Rs. (5-2 per ton. That, rate may bo a little high 
at present. That, was fixed some years ago and we have continued it. 

President. —How many years ago was it? 

Mr. Weakford.—I think in 1924-25. 

President. —I understand from Mr. Ascoli’s evidence in 1924 that there was 
a practice of allowing a preference of 5 per cent, for Indian paper then? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President..- -And from the explanation that he gave in course of the evidence 
1 gathered that the real object of that preference, was to provide a certain 
allowance for the expenses of stocking; that is to say if you buy in India it 
would not be necessary for you to provide stocks in the way on which it would 
be necessary if you were dependent entirely on imports. 

Mr. Weakford .—That would depend on whether the importer had a branch 
in Tndia. We can arrange with the agency or the branch to deliver in the 
same way. 

President.. —Tt would depend on whether the importer who supplies is an 
importer who imports on commission or is doing business in the. ordinary wav. 
But from Mr. Ascoli’s evidence 1 gathered that the reason why preference was 
granted here was to provide for the additional expense that would be incurred 
by Government if Government had to stock. 

Mr. Weakford. —T personally don’t, think that there will be anything in it. 
T believe we can make arrangements. AYe know what stock we have at the 
present moment; w r e know what we want and we tan order it monthly or 
quarterly as We require it. 

President. —Y'ou have dropped that preference as far as protected papers aro 
concerned? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President. —That means, I. take it, that you have dropped that preference 
as far as the great bulk of purchases from the Indian mills are concerned? 

Mr. Weakford. —I should think so. 

President. —That was dropped because protection was granted to tho paper 
industry ? 

Mr. Weakford. — 1 should imagine this would be left to the discretion of the 
Controller. If the Controller thought that, the quality was sufficiently good to 
call for some preference, he might still grant that preference. 

President.— It depends on the Controller whether a preference of 5 per coat, 
should be granted or not? 

Mr. \Veakford.-~l think he might give that preference if he thought fit. 



President. —The point that I want to raise is this. "When the Legislature 
decided to grant protection to the Indian paper industry it based that, protec¬ 
tion on the difference between the two prices. The Tariff Board calculated 
what they considered would he a lair price lor the Indian industry and that was 
compared with .the average price which was realised by tlie Indian mills at 
that time in competition with imported paper and it was the difference between 
the two which was accepted as the measure of protection required by (he 
Indian industry. A,t that time, the average realised price, of the Indian mills 
included a 5 per cent, preference on purchases made, by the Controller of 
Printing and Stationery. That was the practice in 1924 and therefore the 
averago price which the Tariff Board took into account as the realised price of 
the Indian mills included a 5 per cent, preference and fhe measure of protec¬ 
tion implied a 5 per cent, preference by tile Controller on purchases made 
from the Indian mills. That has now been dropped? 

Mr. We alt ford .—Yes. 

President. —And the suggestion that I want to make is that to the extent that 
the Controller has dropped that 5 per cent, preference, lo that extent he has 
reduced the measure of protection which the Legislature intended for the paper 
industry. That is the necessary conclusion from it. 

Mr. Weakford. —We have really not been able to test that for the, reason 
that until quite recently, since, last year, there was no occasion for it because 
wo have been able practically to cut out. all Home papers because the prices 
are higher. Import prices have been much higher than the Indian rate, and 
we have ignored them. 

President. —That is perfectly true but the prices that yon allow to Indian 
mills now are lower by 5 per cent, than the prices which the Legislature on 
the Tariff Board's recommendation accepted ns flip basis of protection. 

Mr. Went,-ford. —T don’t think so. 

President. —It admits of no other conclusion. 

Mr. Weakford .—We use the figures for comparison and not for fixing the 
price. 

President. —The milks have to form a kind of anticipation of the sort of 
prices against which they would have to compete. Ordinarily when tenders 
are offered by suppliers they try to make a sort of approximate estimate of the 
prices against which they would have to compete in order that their tenders 
might be successful in competition, and if they know that it is the practice 
of the Controller to drop this 5 per cent.. T should say that the Indian mills 
would see to it that in their tenders they do not take into account any 
preference that may be granted by the Controller in order that their tender 
might be successful against foreign competition. 

Mr. Weakford. —It, is possible. 

President. —I consider this rather an important question of principle. T 
■don't in the least want to criticise what you have done in respect of the 
Indian industry because I think your department has been very generous in 
regard to Indian mills, but there is the principle involved here which I am 
anxious to clear up. The point really is this: At present you buy about 
10.000 tons of paper from Indian mills? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President. —The average price at which you get your supplies from Indian 
mills is, say, Rs. 400? 

Mr. Ledton. —Rs. 465 according to last year’s tender. 

President. —Five per cent, of that is Rs. 23. Rs. 23 on 10,000 tons is 
Rs. 2,30,000; that is the extent to which you have reduced the measure of 
protection which the legislature intended for the paper industry? 

Mr. Tietton. —I don't agree because we only use it for comparison purposes. 
There is no question of our taking off 5 per cent.; whatever the price they 
quote it remains. We only use. that just to arrivp at. a comparative mte. 
Out of a requirement of 10,500 tons we have given them about 10,200, so that 
T don’t sec that that question arises at all. We only use it departmentally 
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to find out what is the difference. It does not affect the rate charged by the 
mill. 

President. —If my assumption is right that the Indian mills in offering their 
tenders try to quote rates, not necessarily rates which are fair to them, but 
rates at which they (tan get the tender in competition with foreign tenders, 
and if it is the case that this preference of 5 per cent, has been dropped, 
to that extent I take it the Indian mills would Vie tempted to lower their 
quotations. 

Mr. Weal;ford. —1 don’t think so. If their supplies are good we would give, 
them preference if it is necessary. 1 am sure it would be the Controller s 
principle to give them necessary preference, provided the qualities are good, 
so that the orders may not go abroad. 

Mr. Let-ton.- --As far as I can see, even with the withdrawal of that prefer, 
ence, paper from Homo, as far as our paper is concerned, lias not come into 
competition with Indian made paper. 

President. —That is a different question. I quite admit that as far as 
your purchases arc concerned you have .tried to place your orders as far as 
possible, with the Indian mills. 

Mr. Let-ton. —bio. Last, year the Indian mills secured the tenders on their 
merits. 

President. —Which year arc you thinking of? 

Mr. Wcakford. —Tenders for 1931-32 for the current financial year's sup- 
plies. 

Mr. Lcttrm .—In many eases samples from Home and the continent were 
not even considered; on price and quality they were, knocked out. 

President. What paper are. you talking about? 

Mr. Weals ford. —White printing. You will find here that all the European 
tenders were eliminated. Therefore the question of 5 per cent, preference does 
not come in at. all. 

President.-- It did continue lor some years after J925? 

Mr. Weals ford. —I am not quite sure. 

President.- Would you he able to send us a statement on that? 

Mr. Weal.-ford .—I will. Have I not stated it somewhere? 

President. — Von have stated that since protection was granted it has been 
dropped. Tt you will kindly send us a short nob' on when exactly this prefer¬ 
ence was dropped and whether Mr. Ascoli’s statement at the last enquiry 
is correct that the object of this preference, of 5 per cent., was to provide against 
expenses connected with stocking, it would be helpful. 

Mr. \Vcakford. —Things alter in a. number of years. Tt does not make very 
much difference to us. As regards stocking in the old days we used to hold 
12 months stock: we hold about six months stock now of any imported 
article, and it is only a question of making up our minds whether we should get 
them quarterly or monthly. T think in giving evidence ho overlooked the 
fact that. 

President. —Tt you will send us a note on that it would be useful. 

Mr. Wcakford. —Yes. 

President. —There is another point that I want to be cleared up. In cal¬ 
culating tbe Customs duty bow exactly do you determine whether the revenue 
duty or the protective duty is to be taken into account in, say, a paper like, 
coloured printing? 

Mr. Wcakford.- -Tf it comes under the protective tariff we simply add the 
protective tariff. We don’t determine anything at all. 

President. —There are large classes of printing paper which are not newsprint 
hut which come into the country at a revenue duty because these papers 
under the test which is applied by the Customs contain more than 65 per 
cent, of wood pulp. Tn classes of paper which come under that category liow 
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exactly do you make up your mind whether revenue duty or protective duty 
is to be added? 

Mr. Weakford. —We never allow any mechanical wood pulp at all and we 
say so in our .tender that it a paper contains mechanical wood pulp it would be- 
eliminated immediately. 

President. —Do you insist on a certain minimum standard of quality for 
your papers? 

Mr. Weakford .—We issue special specifications. 

President .—Do you determine the qualities of paper by actual test applied 
by you? 

Mr. Weakford .—Yes. 

President. —At what stage are .these tests applied : That is to say when 
you buy paper from the mills they send you samples; you test the samples. 
Is there any testing done with a view to findin" out whether a consignment 
sent to you by the mills actually conforms to the sample? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President. —Where is that done? 

Mr. Weakford. —At our printing and stationery office. 

President. —Take a consignment from one of the Bengal Mills to, say, the 
United Provinces Government; who docs the testings? 

Mr. Weakford. —A specification goes along with it. According to that they 
have to send us six sheets taken at random from each consignment. 

President. —How exactly do you determine whether the supplies offered by 
one mill or by another mill are to be accepted? The point I am thinking of is 
this. Let, us say two Indian mills arc offering white writing paper; both are 
of the same quality and both are, of the same price. IIow exactly would you 
do the distribution? 

Mr. Weakford. —Suppose we want a certain quantity of paper for Lahore or 
Delhi or Simla; in that case we would give the largest proportion that we 
possibly could to a party who could meet the demand upcountry for that 
paper at a considerable saving in freight. 

President. --Supposing two mills quoted the same price f.o.r. Delhi? 

Mr. Weakford - -They don't quote f.o.r. 

President. —Supposing yon aro sending a supply of paper to the Punjab 
Government (o be delivered at Lahore, the question of price then is what it 
costs the Punjab Government landed at Lahore and you find that the price 
quoted by the two mills are exactly the same landed at Lahore—one mill 
having a capacity of 5,000 tons and another having a capacity of 10,000' 
tons—how exactly would you distribute it between the two mills? 

Mr. Weakford. —I think a great majority for Lahore, for instance, would 
go to the Lucknow mills except for reel paper which they do not make, 
because the landed price would be cheaper. 

President. —Hot necessarily. There have been CRses during the past five 
years where Bengal mills have boon able to quote lower rates upcountry. T 
want to know the principle on which the distribution is done. What T am 
trying to got at. is, as far as the Indian mills are concerned whether the 
system under which the Controller distributes his orders is fair to the mills? 

Mr. Weakford. —1 think it is fair ,fo the mills. 

President.- —What, is the principle? 

Mr. Weakford.-- Tf both the rates are the same and the qualities are the 
same, the Controller may consider that one mill is larger than the other and 
therefore may turn out larger quantity and distribute his orders accordingly. 
But as a rule as fur as I have seen it fairlv divided. As regards the. question 
of quality i,t. very often differs; in fact I can think of no case where qualities 
have been absolutely identical, and we can always say whether one quality is 
letter than the other. 
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Mr. Let-ton. —Suppose the price is the same but the test figures differ, 
we may decide that one mill should have a larger proportion. In some eases 
this has occurred. 

President. —There is always some difference in quality bett een the supplies 
of one mill and another? 

Mr. Weahford. —Yes. I can never remember them as being absolutely equal. 

President. —Therefore where the prices arc equal there is always the con¬ 
sideration of difference in quality on which you can proceed? 

Mr. Weahford. —Yes. Of course in the ease of orders for upeountry we 
give orders to Lucknow as much as we possibly can as long as we do not 
exceed the tonnage allotted to them. Probably we would also consider Raniganj 
as nearer for despatch upeountry. I have a staten ant here showing the 
percentage of paper as against the contracted .tonnage to be quite sure that 
each mill as far as possible gets a fair percentage of the quantity contracted 
for. Take for instance the Deccan Paper Mills. At the present movement wo 
have the greatest difficulty in placing orders with them for the full quantity 
because they cannot supply papers in reels. The G. 1. P. Railway has put in 
rotary machine and must' have, reeled paper but as the Deccan Paper Mills 
cannot, do it, we have to place it here, and therefore they lose, a certain amount 
of tonnage. Wo have accordingly written ,t.<> them that the tonnage granted 
to them is liable to drop if there"is a big demand for reeled paper. 

President. —The prices offered by mills, the quality of the paper and their 
capacity for making it and delivering it in time are the real criterion? 

Mr. We.tikford. —Capacity is .the least important. We should go more on 
the price and quality. 

Mr. Letton. —We have, a case in point here (shown). That was a. case 
whore we required more white printing than they really tendered for. 

President. —You offered them an extra fOO tons? 

Mr. Weak ford. —200 tons. 

President. —Tu order to bring it up to 500? 

Mr. Weahford. —If they failed, we could always fall back upon the trade. 
The other mills would not object to giving 200 tons more. 

President. —All the figures that you give for 1931-32 are figures in respect 
of supplies contracted for? 

Mr. Weahford. —Yes, and not actual supplies. 

President. —What precisely is tho difference? You open the tenders, and 
accept them and on the basis of those tenders make the contracts? 

Mr. Weahford. —Yes. 

President .—At what stages are orders definitely placed? 

Mr. Weahford. —As and when we require. 

President. —This contract is the maximum figure? 

Mr. Weahford. —No. Dither it is 10 per cent, above or 10 per cent, 
“below. That covers all likely drops or increases that have occurred so far. 

President. —That represents the margin between orders and contract? 

Mr. Weahford. —Yes, and I think that for the last few years the tonnage 
lias been very much heavier. 

President. —May 1 take it that in the statement the prices you give are 
final ? 

Mr. Weahford. —Yes. 

President. —But the quantities arc not final? 

Mr. Weahford. —It is either 10 per cent, more or 10 per cent. less. 

President. —Tt is just, a margin of 1,000 tons above or below? 

Mr. Weahford. —Yes, that usually covers the variations, but (hoy always 
have had more tonnage. 
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President. —I understand you buy for tho Central Government and the 
Provincial Governments, except, Bombay. Madras. Banna and Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President. And for the State Railways? 

Ur. Weakford. —Yes. 

President. —Also for the B. N. Railway? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President. - You don’t make any purchases for Indian States? l)o they 
use your services at all? 

Mr. Weakford. —-If they applied to the Government of India and the Gov¬ 
ernment of India permitted it, we should do so. 

President. —(las there been any case? 

Mr. Weakford. —I don’t remember any ease. But we do buy for them 
stationery which might include a small quantity of paper. 

President. —In comparing the quotations as worked out in rupee currency 
delivered in Calcutta, wc may take them as comparable to the rates quoted 
by the Bengal Mills, f.o.r. mill sidings or free delivery Calcutta. What I 
mean is this. You take your European quotations and work them out in 
rupee currency for delivery in Calcutta? 

Mr. Weakford. —In Calcutta area. 

President. - -Those quotations are comparable to the quotations given by 
Indian mills, comparable in the sense that they are the same kind of price 
and include the same items. The prices quoted by Bengal Mills f.o.r. mill 
sidings or free delivery Calcutta and these Ruropean quotations are com¬ 
parable prices? 

Mr. Weakford. —! should imagine so. 

President. —There is not any item to he included on either side. 

Mr. Weakford.—"Soj I don’t think so. 

President. —When you try to compare the Ruropean quotation with the 
quotation offered by an Indian Mill there must be some difficulty in deter¬ 
mining precisely the sort of European paper, that can compare with the sort 
of Indian paper in question because there are no two papers that are exactly 
similar. 

Mr. Weakford. —It is not at all difficult so far as wc are concerned with 
our laboratory and testing plant and so on. 

President.. —Is that done on the basis of testing? 

Mr. Lelton ..—Yes, everything is done on that basis. During the last 
contract period, those European tenders were knocked out not on the question 
of price hut cm the question of quality’. We take the price offered by the 
Indian mills first and all European tenders above that we wash out because 
we know the paper quoted by the Indian mills is acceptable to us. First of 
all, we wash out European tenders above that. Then those European tenders 
which are lett wo tako on the basis of quality compared with tho Indian 
papor. During tho last contract period every one of them was knocked out. 

Mr. Weakford. —Except in the case of ono item. 

President. —Manilla was an unprotected class of paper? 

Mr. Weakford. T think it is. Manilla prices are generally lower than 
Indian prices and as a rule they are stronger. But the Indian made Manillas 
are preferable for certain work. For instance, wo prefer the Indian made 
Manilla for envelopes. 

President. —T am interested in that statement of yours for this reason. 
One difficulty which we are experiencing in this enquiry’ is this. We get an 
import price for some class of white printing paper and then we get a similar 
price from the Indian mills. We try to work out their costs for a similar 
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class of paper. Now the white printing offered hv the mills may he all rigli 
for white printing hut it is a different class. 

Mr. Weak ford. -There are many varieties of white printing. 

President.- -In order to get exactly comparable figures we have to find ou 
whether the qualities are really the same. Now if the European quotation: 
that you give here are for papers which you have tested and as a result oi 
testing you are satisfied that it compares with that particular class of Indiar 
paper we are ou surer grounds. 

Mr. Weakford .—If the rate is equal t.o or below the Indian rate, then 
only wo should test if for quality. So far last year’s tenders were concerned 
practically the whole of the lower rates and equal rates in the European 
tenders were of poorer quality than Indian papers. 

President.- Probably it would he better if we took a concrete case. If 
you take your contract statement for 1931-32 you will find that in the case 
of Cream Wove the Indian price per lb. is .‘i annas 9 pies. That is the 
Indian price free delivery Calcutta. Is that correct? 

Mr. Went;ford.- Yes. 

President -The European price delivered Calcutta as you have calculated 
is 3 annas 41 [lies. 

Mr. Weakford .- -Yes. 

President—l )o these prices relate to essentially the same kind of paper? 

Mr. Weakford .— 1 That would be difficult to say because we don’t test it if 
the rate is higher. 

President.— Are there any papers included in your contract statement for 
1931-32 which you have actually tested? 

Mr. Weak ford. —Yes, they are all tested if the prices are lower. 

Mr. Letton .—Here is a statement (shewn and explained). 

President .—Are these European papers? 

Mr. Lett on.- -No, they are Indian papers. In the first place a large 
number of European tenders were washed out on the question of price. First 
of all the equivalent Indian prices are worked out and European tenders 
above that price are washed out. The remaining things are further consi¬ 
dered from the point of view ol quality (Statement- shewn and explained). 
All the European tenders were eliminated and this is what happened in every 
case except one. That f> per cent, preference did not have any effect on 
deciding the question at all. 

Mr. Weakford .--Only those qualities of papers whose prices are lower 
are tested. 

President.—in this particular ease of Cream Wovo paper where the 
Indian quotation is 3 annas 9 pies and the European price 3 annas 4| pies, 
you test the European paper? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President.— H the European paper does not survive the test, it is just 
washed out? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President .—If the European quotation is higher, it is washed out on the 
ground of price? 

Mr. 'Letton- Yes. 

Mr. Weakford.- -We need not go so far as to test because we can get the 
qualities we want without putting ourselves to that trouble. (Samples of 
1921-25 and 1931-32 were shewn.) There has been a tremendous improvement 
in the last few years in the quality of Indian papers. 

President .—Naturally because you have applied a fairly high standard 
and enforced that standard practice to the extent of 25 per cent, of the 
output of the Indian Mills. Tho total quantity you buy is about 10,000 tons 
which is one-fourth of the Indian output. 
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Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President, —What 1 was suggesting is this. You are buying 10.000 tons 
■of paper from the Indian mills: that represents 25 per cent, of their total 
output and you apply a fairly high standard to this 10,000 tons that you buy. 
Therefore the effect of that on the whole output must be considerable. What 
I mean is the high standard that you expect in respect of the 25 per cent, 
of the Indian output must have a stimulating effect on the Indian mills in 
the direction of improving their quality. 1 am giving you credit for what 
you have done. 

Mr. Weal-ford. —All the Indian mills quote the same price. We would 
have to accept it even if the quality was not as it is because there is no 
competition. 

Mr, Hour). -Even so, it is always better than the Home stuff? 

Mr. Weal;ford. —Yes. 

President. — If the Indian papers are better than the European papers at 
the same price, they have reached in my opinion a very high level compared 
with their past? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes, that is with testing. The person buying the paper 
without testing I don’t think can find that to be so. 

President. — Deputy Controller, I am trying to give you credit for having 
improved the quality of the Indian paper but you won’t take it. 

Mr. Weakford. —Hut 1 say that it is necessary to find out the quality by 
testing. 

Mr. Letton.- l can speak from personal experience and I say that during 
the last 8 years the improvement of quality has been very great. 

Mr. Boar.]. —You are now speaking as a printer? 

Mr. Lciton. —1 have had experience 1 as a printer for 24 years. There has 
been an appreciable improvement in the quality of the Indian production. 

Mr. Weakford.--L also maintain that we would probably have to continue 
.to test it. 

President. —Have you any information as to the approximate purchases 
of the provincial Governments which buy independently of you—I mean, 
Bombay, Madras, Burma and Biliar and Orissa? 

Mr. Weakford —No. 

Mr. Button. —We have no information. 

President. —Lt is impossible to mako an approximate estimate either? 

Mr. Letton. —No. 

President. —What is the capacity of the Indian mills in respect of Manilla 
Impel-? 

Mr. Weakford.- T have no idea. 

President. —But the largest quantity that you have bought in any year 
is about 320 tons? 

Mr. Weakford. —From the Indian Mills? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Weakford. —I think that the last tender was the largest one that wo 
bought, from the Indian Mills. 

President. —That is from Titaghur? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President. —Is there any other mill? 

Mr. Weakford —No. 

President.— : You are fully satisfied with the class of Manilla paper that 
-you gel from Titaghur? 
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Mr. Weakford. —Tt suits the purpose for which we use it. For instance,, 
we use the Indian Manilla for envelopes. The small quantity of foreign! 
Manillas we buy, tve use it mostly for packing purposes and box labels. 

President. —You have no use for Kraft paper? 

Mr. Weak ford. —We get a small demand. Wo buy as and when we re¬ 
quire—about 40 to 50 reams at a time. 

President. —Have you ever hought them in India? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

President. —What do you think of the quality? 

Mr. Weakford. —We don’t test it. An officer sends us a sample of the 
paper he wants and we place the order. The supplies are according to 
sample. 

President. -In your specification you state that indigenous fibres should 
as far as possible he used. How long have you been insisting on this clause? 

Mr. Weakford.— I think for the last two years. We know that as far as 
bamboo is concerned it is in the experimental stage and it would perhapR bo 
unfair for us to demand that so much por cent, of that should be in the 
paper at this stage hut by indigenous fibre we mean the local grass as well. 

President. —As far as grass paper concerned, that is to say, the paper of 
which the furnish consists mainly ol grass, your requirements are limited, 
aren’t they? 

Mr. Weakford. —No, I don’t think so. 

President. —You take paper of which say grass forms about CO to 70 per 
cent, of the furnish. That class of paper is not in general use, is it? 

Mr. Letton. — Oil yes. 

Mr. Weakford. —White printings, coloured printings, etc., are made of 
grass. 

President. —Tho printing paper that contains 00 to 70 per cent, grass, 
might be a little too hard? 

Mr. Letton. —W r e had no complaint. 

President.- -You have not received any complaint from any of. your 
constituents? 

Mr. Weakford .— No, and 1 think that the Indian Mills supply more or 
less the quality that we want, the quality that would suit us. They have 
eliminated the question of complaint. 

President ..—Supposing in the next two or three years you are satisfied that 
sufficient quantities of bamboo paper can he made in India of reasonable 
quality, the idea has occurred to me that the inclusion of a condition in 
your specifications that a certain minimum percentage of bamboo pulp 
should be contained in the papers offered might lead to considerable deve¬ 
lopment ? 

Mr. Letton.- T suppose that that will ultimately come, but at present I 
don’t see that it is possible. 

President. —Assuming that the bamboo paper develops? 

Mr. Letton, —We will have to try and see how that works. 

Mr. Weakford. —Tn that case probably we will not get any quotation from 
Lucknow or Deccan. As far as 1 know they are not putting in any bamboo 
plant. 

Mr. Letton. —We are more concerned with the question of quality. 

President. —1 am just assuming for the time being that the quality of tho 
bamboo paper is satisfactory from your point of view and the legislature of 
this country is interested in developing bamboo in that case, the question 
that T am asking you is whether we mgiht use you as a sort of lever for 
bringing about this development. 

Mr. Let Ion. —You are going to penalise grass for the sake of bamboo. 
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President.- Grass has been in the market for a considerable time. 

Air. Weal-ford. —Probably it would be at the expense of the chemical 
wood pulp. 

President. —I am trying to meet the point that the Controller raised. All 
the mills which are using grass are going to use bamboo and going to produce 
bamboo pulp in fairly huge quantities. They have the plant and the capacity. 
Assuming that bamboo is going to meet your requirements as regards quality, 
if you said that the presence of a certain percentage of bamboo in the paper 
was a condition of Government purchasing the paper, you are not hurting 
the mills concerned because every important grass mill has its own bamboo 
paper and haniboo department. So the only question is whether there is 
anything from your point of view which will necessarily prevent you from 
doing thatP The Titaghur and the Bengal Paper Mills are file two im¬ 
portant mills using grass. Now both of them are considering fairly big 
developments in respect of bamboo, so that the interests of the Mills do not 
suffer provided an interval of two or three years is allowed. 

Mr. Lelton-. -I shall not he here to defend the question of policy and 1 do 
not like to commit my successor. 

President .—T admit that it raises a question of policy but you as tho 
Head of the Department would deal with questions of policy. 

Mr. Let-ton.— I. shall not be here for long. Therefore 1 would rather not 
.commit my successor. 

Mr. Weakford .—Would not the question of price come into that? 

President.- -Undoubtedly. If prices are satisfactory and if quality is satis¬ 
factory—all other factors remaining the same—would you mind preferring 
bamboo? 

Mr, Weakford .—It is very difficult to sav without the experience of a 
large quantity of paper that contains a predominant proportion of bamboo 
which wc have not had the chance so far of investigating. 

Mr. Letton — -After all, we don’t- have the final say in the matter. It is 
the people who use the paper that have ibe final choice. If the people com¬ 
plain about paper, my opinion does not count. Take the case of the Geo¬ 
logical Survey Department. They are very, very particular about the paper 
that they use for their publications. 

President There are special qualities of paper that are required by 
Government. We are now thinking of the bulk of your requirements ot 
paper. For two or three years ii' you are supplied small quantities of bamboo 
paper and at the end of two years you find that bamboo answers your re¬ 
quirements, then 1 am asking you is there anything to prevent your Depart¬ 
ment being used? 

Mr. Lett on .—There again 1 would rather not commit my successor. I am 
not going to be here for long. 

Mr. Weakford .—If is an extraordinarily difficult thing to say. We havo 
had no experience of paper, in the manufacture of which a predominant 
proportion of bamboo fibre is used. Unless we have experience of that, it is 
very difficult- to answer a question like that. If we had purchased sufficient 
■ quantities of paper, in the composition of which a predominant proportion of 
bamboo fibre was used, and satisfied ourselves on that point, then it would 
be an easy question to answer. 

Mr. Let ton .—It has got to be proved whether paper made from bamboo 
would be of lasting quality for instance. 

President .— For that you would have to wait a whole generation to test 
durability? 

Mr. Weakford .—It all depends on what class of work you are going to use 
the paper. If it is for permanent- record, it would take a long time, but 
as regards the bulk of our requirements, ten years would be enough to find 
out the suitability of bamboo from the point of view of durability. 
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Mr. Letlon .—The paper that we are at present buying is quite satis¬ 
factory. 

President .—I shall tell you how the idea occurred to me. You probably 
know that when Government decided to protect the wagon industry in this 
country, they got the Railway Hoard for a definite period of years to buy a 
certain percentage of all their requirements in India. That was used as a 
method of protecting the wagon industry. I am trying to suggest whether 
the Department, of Stationery in this country which i.s also a big purchasing 
department could not be used to develop the bamboo pulp industry in the 
way in which the Railway Department developed the wagon industry. 

Mr. Letton. —The Railway Department in developing the wagon industry 
was against a foreign industry. Here you want to d< veJop one indigenous 
article against, another. 

President. That is rather confusing the issue. You raised this point at 
first. What I am trying to suggest is this. If every Indian mill in this 
country is equally interested in grass and bamboo, there is no question of 
conflict. I don't see essentially what the difference is 

Mr. Weak ford. Take, for instance, the India Paper Pulp Company. 
They are not interested ip grass. 

President. So. it you buy their bamboo paper they would be awfully 
pleased. 

Mr. Weak ford. Undoubtedly, 

President. —The question of conflict arises in regard to Titaghur and 
Bengal Paper Mills, but then they are also interested in bamboo. If you 
buy their bamboo paper they would be equally satisfied. 

Mr. Went. ford .—They will all presumably be interested in bamboo. 

Mr. Litton. —-It would mean doing away with simultaneous tenders. 
You will wash out the competition from the other end. 

President. Their competition is now practically eliminated. Your pur¬ 
chases have resulted in the elimination of their competition. 

Mr. Let ton .—The fact of the matter is that they do tender. Wo consider 
that if we add a proviso about the percentage of bamboo, we will wash out 
the Home and Continental competition entirely. 

President. —After all, the purpose of competition is to provide an incen¬ 
tive for efficiency. That competition may dome from outside or may crane 
equally from among the mills themselves in the country. 

Mr. Weakford. So far, there is no competition amongst the mills them¬ 
selves—none at all. 

President.- —That is because you have not protected the industry now. If 
the industry develops sufficiently to bring about sufficient competition within 
their own ranks, there would he an incentive for efficiency on the spot. 

Mr. Letlon. —That is n matter of opinion. 

President. Anyway you are not prepared to express any opinion. 

Mr. Lett on. -—I am not prepared to commit myself or my successor at the 
present stage any way. 

President. — If you are going away you are not going to do any harm by 
•expressing yotlr opinion. You say in paragraph .‘1: “ Tt is not the experience 
of the Government Stationery Office that the imposition of protective duties 
has tended to accentuate the defects formerly expressed and that quality 
has been sacrificed to outturn ; on the contrary a very considerable improve¬ 
ment lias been noticed in the Indian manufactures during the period”. I 
am very glad to have that statement from you because in that very important 
respect the policy of protection has succeeded. 

Mr. Weakford. --J admit that the quality has very considerably improved. 

President. —The only serious complaint that you make is with regard to 
cutting (see sub-paragraph 6). 
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Mr. Weakford. —Tt is not really a matter of manufacture. 

Mr. Letton. — I have had experience of 24 years in this line. Even m the- 
Homo paper we get that sort of complaint. That cannot he helped. 

President. —That was one of the points raised by Mr. Ascoli during the 
last enquiry. 

Air. Litton. —It was pretty bad a fow years ago and now it is practically 
eliminated. 

President. —You don’t think that it is a very important point? 

Mr. Letton.— There are thousands and thousands of reams used. We 
might get a complaint against an odd ream here and there. 

President. —is it due to the cutting machine? 

Mr. Litton. —It is a matter for the manufacturers to say. 

President. —You are sufficiently familiar with it. You have had many 
years experience. 

Mr. Letton. —It is a matter for the manufacturers to say what it is due to. 

President. —Ts it a question oT the kind of machinery that is used or a 
question of the kind of testing which is done at the mills themselves? 

Mr. Weakford. —It cannot he a question of machinery. Tt is simply a 
question of labour I think. 

Mr. Letton.. —Tt is due. I think, to carelessness on the part of labour. 

President.- On page 7 you have expressed the opinion that you don’t, think 
that bamboo will make headway so long as the prices of imported pulp stand 
at the present level. 

Mr. Weakford. —It does not appear to ns that it will make. During tlio 
last 6 or 7 years the progress made has not been satisfactory. 

President. —It is not quite 6 years vet. Next- month it will be 6. 

Air. Weakford. —During the last- 6 years there has not been much evi¬ 
dence of that. 

President.— Wliat do you suggest? Is there any way in which we can 
encourage bamboo pulp in the face of the falling price of imported pulp? Is 
there any means by which we can do it? 

Mr. Weakford. —It is really a matter for Government to answer that. 

President. —You then go on to make a suggestion about a central pulp 
mill. A central pulp mill in the abstract is a good idea, but whether it is 
going to succeed or not would depend entirely on the location of the mill 
with reference to the mills and with reference to the coalfields. 

Mr. Weakford. -Yes. 

President - You have no idea of the place where it might be located? 

Mr. Weakford. —It is only a suggestion that occurred to me. 

President. —The idea of a central pulp mill with no suggestion for its loca¬ 
tion would not carry us very far. 

Mr. Weakford-. —I think that the mills can go further with the suggest! m. 

President. —I notice from the statement that you have given that in 
1925-20 you bought small quantities of paper from the Meenakshi Mills of 
Travanoore. You bought a fairly large quantity in 1926-27. I take it that 
that is the Travanoore Mill? 

Mr. Weakford. —i never dealt with it at all. It was before my time. 

President. —Have you any recollection ol the quality of their paper? 

Mr. Letton-. — Xo. 

Mr. Weakford. —If I remember correctly, T think there were difficulties 
over delivery. L should have to look up my records. 1 know that there was 
a little difficulty. 

President. —About delivery? 



Mr. Weal: ford. —T believe it was delivery, but T am not quite sure, lb 
might liave been delivery, or it might have been quality. 

President. Have you had any Lenders from them since 1927? 

Mr. Wealford. —I don’t remember any. 

President, —1 want to know whether any tender was tendered and refused? 

Mr. Weal-ford. —No. 

President.- You might have refused on the ground of quality? 

Mr. Weal;ford. -No. 

President. —There arc two mills about whom we have been trying hard 
to get information. One is this mill of Travaneore and the other the defunct 
Punjab Paper Mills. 1 find in both eases just a few entries here of your 
having made purchases in 192o-2(i and in 1920-27. As regards the supplies 
which you got from the Punjab Paper Mills in 1929-30 you were not satisfied 
with the quality? 

Mr. Let to n. —No. 

President. Were they bad? 

Mr. Lelton. —Yes. If we had not relied on a certain tonnage at the 
particular period of the year, we should have rejected it entirely. 

President.. —Were their tenders lower than other mills? 

Mr. Weak ford. —1. think they were. 

President. —Distinctly lower ? 

Mr. Lelton. Yes, and also their samples wero much better. But the 
supplies did not come up to the samples. 

Mr. Pahimtoola. —Mr. Letton, you said that you have 3 Deputy Con¬ 
trollers? 

Mr. Tjetton. —Yes. 

Mr. Pahimtoola. —If I understand rightly, they have one headquarters? 

Mr. Letton. —The headquarters of the Controller of Printing, Stationery 
and Stamps are at New Delhi. 

Mr. Rahim toola. —As regards Deputy Controllers, they have one head¬ 
quarters, namely, two in Calcutta and one in Simla. 

Mr. Letton-.— The man who is in New Delhi goes to Simla. 

Mr. Pahimtoola. —The other two Deputy Controllers remain stationery in 
Calcutta ? 

Mr. Letton. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahim toola. —The procedure is that you carry on whatever work you 
want to do by negotiations or through correspondence? 

Mr. Letton.- -Of course T come down periodically. 

Mr. Pahimtoola. Do you visit Calcutta? 

Mr. Lelton. —Yes, periodically. 

Mr. Pahimtoola. —As regards the question of 5 per rent, which the Presi¬ 
dent raised and which Mr. Ascoli granted in favour of the Indian milk 
because there was no need to hold paper in stock, 1 was given to understand 
that according to your statement here you dropped it at the time of pre¬ 
ferential duties coining into force? 

Mr. Lelton. —That is not my statement. It is Mr. Weakford’s. 

Mr. Pahimtoola. Do I understand that you differ from the statement 
made here on behalf of your Deputy Controller? 

Mr. Letton. —As a matter of fact, I do not know anything about it. 

President. —That is an extraordinary statement to make, This statement 
has come from your office. Do you accept, responsibility for that statement 
or not? 

Mr. Letton. —I do. 
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President. —Then admit it straightaway. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I was dealing with the question of 5 per rent. 

Mr. Lett&n.. —This is the first time T have come to know of this. 1 do not 
know whether there were any reasons. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —As far as T understand from the Deputy Controller here, 
this matter is entirely in your hands and at vouv discretion. 

Mr. Letton. —I do not know that it was myself. 1 should have thought 
that it was a matter for the Government of India. 

Mr. Wenlcford. —I did not mean it in that way. If the Controller was 
doaling with tenders, and supposing for argument’s sake the Indian Mill’s 
tender was 5 per cent, higher in the matter of cost than another rate quoted, 
ho might still at his discretion allot that contract to the Indian mill. 

Mr. Letton. —Even then 1 do not know that my decision is final. These 
contracts go to the Government of India and they have the final say. 

President. —Which Department of the Government of Indiah 

Mr. Lett on. —The Department of Industries and Labour. The result of 
those contracts is reported to the Government. Of course they invariably 
accept what the Controller has put lip. In fact the Government of India 
have, a final say in the matter. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Even after the tenders are scrutinised and accepted by 
the. Controller, they go for formal sanction to the Member in charge of Indus¬ 
tries and Labour? 

Mr. Lelton. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Therefore the statement made by the Deputy Controller 
that tliis matter was entirely at the discretion of the Controller is not correct. 

Mr. Wcakford. — If I were to point out to the Controller that the price 
quoted by the Indian Mill was 5 per cent, higher, the Controller in making 
his final 'decision prior to sending it to the Government of India could sav 
that he considers the quality sufficiently good to allow him to commute that 
5 per cent. 

Mr. Rahimtoola .—I don’t think you have made it quite dear. You have 
made a definite statement that the prices have been compared on the same 
basis as in 1924 with the exception of protected papers, in regard to which 
you say : “ The 5 per cent, preference to the Indian nulls on protected papers 
has, however, been dropped since the preferential tariff came into force ”, 

Mr. Weak ford.-In arriving at comparison only. Probably T have not 
made that quite clear. 1 mean that the 5 per cent, preference is dropped in 
arriving at comparisons. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Your attention was drawn to Mr. Ascoli’s statement 
made in 1024 and you were asked whether the existing practice was the same 
as stated in Mr. Ascoli’s answer. Therefore this must hove a direct relation 
to ttiat question. 

Mr. IVenkford. —Yes, l presume it has. 1 want you to understand what 
I mean by that. Wo only drop that 5 per cent, in arriving at the com¬ 
parative rates between European tenders and the Indian tenders. 

President..- I take it that your position is. this that when this 5 per cent, 
preference was allowed before 102b. the exact way in which the preference 
was employed was this. If the Indian quotation happened to be the same as 
tho European quotation or lower then the preference did not operate at all. 

If the Tudia.il price was higher than the European price, and if it was not 
higher by more than 5 per cent., even then the Indian paper would still get. 

Mr. Lelton.—ft would get that now. 

President. —That is to say, tho only practical use of this 5 per cent, pre¬ 
ference was that the Indian mill got, the order even if the price happened to 
be above the European quotation by 5 per cent, but if the Indian and the 
European quotation were the same or the Indian quotation was lower than 
the European quotation, tbiR 5 per cent, did not come into this question at all. 
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Mr. Let ton. —That is the position at present.. 

President. —You are not able to suggest whether that was the position 
'before 1925? 

Mr. T.etlon, — So. But T <lo know that in comparing the European rates 
with the Indian we did do away with 5 per cent, because it was unaffected; 
If I had been dealing with these contractu during the last cold weather and 
found that the Indian Mills’ quotation was 5 per cent, higher 1 should have 
given it to the Indian mills. But it would still he open to the Government 
of India to accept my suggestion or revise it, 

Mr. Halumloola. —This is a point on which the Tariff Board lay stress. 
You might, after fully investigating the matter send us a short note. 

Mr. Let ton. —Yes. 

Mr. Liahimtoola. --As regards the question of tender, you gave us to 
understand that you were not aware of system of annual tenders before 1924? 

Mr. Weahford .—1 am not aware. 

Mr Ittihimfoot". —You have not made enquiries to find out from the 
Department what was the practice. 

Mr. Weahford. —No. 1 don’t think that I have made any special enquiries 
•except that I have seen papers whilst dealing with files where tenders were 
called for a certain portion at one time of the year. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —That was your recollection? 

Mr. Went,•ford. —Yes. 

Mr. Letton.- Tt. would he better if wo were to look up the file. 

Mr. Italiimtoola. —When a man takes over charges, he generally looks up the 
previous records. When you took over charge, did you not do that? As 
regards tenders, at present you say that you have got aifhual tenders. 

Mr. Weal;ford. —Yes. 

Mr. linh imtoohi - -\wd the tenders are issued simultaneously both in 
India and in England? 

Mr. Weal;ford. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—In England through the Director General of Stores? 

Mr. Letton. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimtoola. —Do T understand that every item in the tender is the 
same ? 

Mr. Lett on. —Yes. 

Mr. Hnhimtoola. —Tt means that the clauses that are put down in the 
tenders which you send to the mills here are exactly the same as those con¬ 
tained in the specifications you send to England? 

Mr. Weal;foul. —I think so, but T should have to look up the specification 
to find out whether it is so. 

Mr. Tioliimtoola. —Except that one is a sterling tender and the other a 
rupee tender? 

Mr. Weahford. —Yes. 

President. —Obviously you cannot say in the tenders that you call for in 
England that indigenous fibre should be used? 

Mr. Weahford. —1 did not commit mysolf to any definite answer. I said 
I should have to look up. What you sav is quite correct. 

Mr. liahimtoola .—In the tender of 1930-31 or 1929-30 you have made a 
stipulation that a minimum of 30 per cent, wood pulp would be required? 

May I know what was your reason behind that? 

Mr. Weahford .—Tt was carried on for a number of years. The reason 
is that we get a cleaner paper, a better finished paper, if that amount of 
wood pulp is in it. 
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Mr, Bahimtoola. —Do T understand that the present quality of bamboo 
paper and gress paper are not up to the standard P 

Mr. Weakford. —We cannot say that. We have not defined how much 
grass or batnhoo should be put in the paper. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Surely when you put down a clause that a minimum 
quantity of 30 per cent, wood pulp should be put in, you have tested and 
found that it should be so, but you say that it has not been tested. 

Mr. Weakford. —This is from the previous supply. I understand this 
was put in years ago by our laboratory for the simple reason that the paper 
we used to get some years ago was not clean and we thought that this 
would improve the cleanliness of the paper if this quantity of wood pulp was 
used. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But this clause was put in in the tender as recently 
two years ago. 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. We felt with some others that it should go out 
ol it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. -Did you drop that clause yourself or at the instance 
of the mills? 

Mr. Weakford.-—We dropped it ourselves. We knew full well that this 
should not stand any longer in the way. If we are going to use bamboo 
more than wood pulp it should go out of it and we must give the mills to put 
in more bamhoo. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards your statement E, you say “ This statement 
exhibits the test figures of accepted and unaccepted tender samples of the 
India Paper Pulp Company for Cream Laid, Assure Laid, Cream Wove, White 
Printing and Unbleached Printing for the years 1925-26 to 1931-32. This state¬ 
ment is chiefly indicative of the qualities offered for part, bamboo furnish. It 
cannot, however, bo definitely stated how far the improvement shown is entire¬ 
ly due to the use. of bamboo pulp. 11 Ss quite possible that the use of .sulphite 
pulp has materially assisted in increasing the strength of the samples ”, 

Mr. Weakford. —We have not tested and found out exactly how much 
bamboo there is in it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —That means you are at present not getting any paper 
which contains a certain percentage of bamboo. 

Mr. Weakford. —We are getting certain qualities that do contain a certain 
portion of bamboo but we consider them small at present. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. —Small for testing purposes? 

Mr. Weakford. —I mean only a small quantity of bamboo pulp is used 
in the paper. The predominant fibre is not bamboo. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is it? 

Mr. Weakford. —It is either grass or chemical wood. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You say that it is possible that the strength of the 
sample submitted to you is maintained because of the use of sulphite wood 
pulp ? 

Mr. Weakford. —it may be so. We have not gone into it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I understand that that statement is based on tho ex¬ 
perience you have had iu the Department? 

Mr. Weakford. —We know from tho paper point of view that a very consi¬ 
derable proportion of wood pulp would bring up tho strength considerably. 
To deoido that, we should have to keep the paper for a considerable period 
and we can by putting paper to the various tests say how much there is 
in the way of bamboo. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.- How can you make a statement that the paper con¬ 
tains so much strength unless you have tests. 

Mr. Weakford.— From tests. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —If you have tested it, you must be in a position to 
say that it is entirely duo to the use of a large quantity of wood pulp. 
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Mr. Wcakford. —Not necessarily. We can submit it to tho following 
tests:—mechanical test, fold, burst, etc. Here is one extraordinary 7 sample 
(shewn). 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Having regard to those tests which you have been 
able to obtain, you are not in a position to say that it is entirely due to the 
use of wood pulp? 

Mr. Weakford. —No, or to the use of bamboo, 

President. —These tests would not throw any light on the position. 

Mr. Weakford. —No. But we can find out by chemical analysis. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —That you have not done? 

Mr. Weakford. —No. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. -Having got that test, you have made the statement at 
least to the sulphite wood pulp which you say may or may not be. 

Mr. Weakford. —Quite. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —In part 2, you have stated that “ with the exception 
of a small tonnage of Imitation Art no paper of qualities other than those 
purchased prior to 1925-26 have been obtained from the Indian Mills ”. No 
other quality which was not manufactured in 1925-26 is manufactured to-day? 

Mr. Weakford.. —Not as far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You don’t anticipate that tho rag paper, marble paper, 
tissue paper, etc., would he made by the Indian Mills in the future? 

Mr. Weakford. —We don’t think so, 

Mr. ltahimtvola. —As regards the Manilla paper, you have stated that 
the imported Manilla paper is considerably cheaper and much stronger? 

Mr. Wcakford. —Yes, that is our experience over a number of years. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —That means the present quality of Manilla paper made 
in India is not up to the mark? 

Mr. Weakford.- It is not as a rule strong. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. - Hat. the paper made to-day is quite satisfactory. 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. I have qualified it by saying that we use it for 
envelopes particularly. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Still you find that you are importing a certain quantity. 

Mr. Weakford. —Because we consider the strength of the imported paper 
as compared with the price and for the purpose for which we use it is 
better. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You have put down a clause in the specification that 
indigenous fibre should as far as possible be used. The reason 1 take it 
is that you are not yet satisfied that bamboo would give sufficient strength 
to the paper for your requirements. 

Mr. Weakford. -We want to be quite sure that it is an Indian production. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Your point of view is not to discourage any indigenous 
fibre that is used by the Indian mills? 

Mr. Weakford. We don’t wish to discourage it. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —That is the reason why you have put it in? 

Mr. Wcakford. —Yes. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.--’You point out on page 5 of your note the principal 
defects noticed by you in the Indian mill papers. They are six in number. 
Have you brought these to the notice, of the mills themselves? 

Mr. Wcakford. —Yes we do as occasion arises. For example when a con¬ 
signment arrives we take out a few sheets and show them what the defects 
are. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You say “ Tho Chemical Examiner of the Stationery 
Office is too fully employed now to spare the time to makp the necessary 
investigation May 1 know whether he was doing it in the past? 
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Mr. Weakford. —No. This would have to bo investigated in the mill itself. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —LI' the man has never done this job before what is the 
point is trying to draw onr attention to it r 1 

Mr. II lakford. —it is quite possible that the Examiner has on occasions 
when he visited the mills taken up this question and 1 should have liked 
him to do so in reply to your question, but he had no time. 

Mr. Jhihimloola. —When we drew your attention to this, \vc wanted to 
know whether this was a tact, or not that the weakness of the white printing 
paper made from grass was due Lo overblcaehing. 

Mr. Weakford. —I am not in a position to say without this being in¬ 
vestigated. 

Mr. Hahimtoola.- 1 want to understand this statement which you have 
made oil page 6 - 

“ T am able to quite definitely state that considerable improvement has 
been noticed in Lhe manufacture of paper both bamboo and grass 
made in the Indian mills.” 

Yon have seen bamboo paper? 

Mr. Weakford. —1 am going on the earlier test of paper containing 
bamboo furnish and the later tests that we have undertaken and you will 
notice from the statement attached that there is considerable improvement. 

Mr. Rahiintoota. —Paper made from bamboo to-day shows a great deal of 
improvement over paper made from bamboo in 1025-26? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes proportionately. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —May we Lake it as 25 per cent.? 

Mr. Weakford. —That, wo have not definitely arrived at. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —In reference to paragraph 6 you state that “ The 
primary object of the protective duties, it is presumed, is to encourage the 
use of bamboo as a material for the manufacture of paper ” and you say 
“ the progress anticipated over the period of protection has not material¬ 
ised ”. 

Mr. Weakford. —1 anticipated that in these six years the mills should 
have made much more progress and produced more paper with a predomi¬ 
nancy of bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —Are you aware of the efforts that the mills have made 
in that direction? 

Mr. Weakford.— Yes, to a certain extent. I have usually visited them 
once in a year. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —And you realise the difficulties they have? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 1 rather drew that conclusion from the fact that 
prior to the grant of protection they had been doing a certain amount of 
experiment with bamboo and 1 thought that after six years we should see 
more of bamboo in their papers. 1 have seen a fair development as far as 
Titagliur is concerned but as far as any other Bengal mill is concerned I 
find that bamboo plant is being only recently erected. 

Mr. Hahimtoola .—You know that the Bengal Paper Mills have spent 
nearly Its. If lakhs for erection of a bamboo plant? 

Mr. Weakford. —That is quito recently. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —You don’t think the position is satisfactory enough 
to enable you to reviso your opinion? 

Mr. Weakford. —i consider -1 am not expressing the Government’s 
opinion, it is my own—that we should have seen a larger use of bamboo in 
the paper, but of course the initial difficulties were more than I anticipated. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —On page 8 you have made a statement which I have not 
been able to follow. You sav “ It is presumed they will simply progress as 
far as is economically possible with their present arrangements in an on- 



deavor to satisfy Government; progress in the manufacture of bamboo pulp- 
is being made and with an eyo on the continuance of the protective duty 

Mr. Weakford .—I imagine they must show some development of bamboo 
for Government to consider the continuance of protection. 

Mr. Paliimtoofa. —I am sorry I am not able to follow. Do I understand 
that the mills are not sincere in what they are doing? 

Mr. Weakford .—I think they are sincere. My own impression is that 
they will have to develop in a different way if they want to develop it on 
a sound basis. It seems rather piecemeal, Kankinara making a certain 
amount of pulp, Itaniganj making a certain amount and so on. I should 
say the only way to develop it is by the establishment of a central bamboo 
pulp mill, otherwise one does not realise that there is much in what they aro 
doing at present. 

President .—Have you ever manufactured paper? 

Alt. Weakford. —No. 

Mr. 1'tthitnIotda. —T)o T understand then that your opinion is that if the 
central pulp mill does not come into existence protection should not’ he 
granted to the Paper industry? 

Mr. Weakford .—That is not for me to say. I should imagine that if 
they are given protection they would try to develop the pulp industry, but 
1 am very doubtful whether piecemeal production by each mill will bring, 
the desired result. My own opinion is that if they were to put up a 
central mill for the production of bamboo pulp from which ail the nulls 
could obtain their pulp it would have the desired result. 

Mr. Itahimtoolu. —Are you aware of an association called the British 
Development Trust? 

Mr. Weakford. —No. 

Mr. Pahimtoula .—Your opinion is that there should be a central pulp 
mill ? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes, T have been to the mills many times and as I saw 
the amount of bamboo pulp manufactured there it seemed to me that all 
the work in connection with it has been on the mill side. 

Mr. licihimtoulo.— -As regards 05 pev cent, mechanical wood pulp in news 
print you are not aware of any inconvenience suffered thereby? 

Mr. Weakford. —No. 

Mr. Buhimtoola. -The Punjab Paper Mills supplied to you a certain 
amount of paper in 1929-30 and you state that “ the sample submitted was up 
to the specification but the quality supplied proved to be very poor 

Mr. Letton .—The supply was not up to the sample. 

Mr. Rahirnloola .—Do I understand that the Controller has not the right of 
refusing it if it is not up to the sample tendered? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. We sometimes take it at a discount. 

Mr. Pahiintoohi .—What happened in this ease? 

Mr. Weakford ..—The firm went into liquidation. 

Mr. Buhimtoola .—You did not get the paper at all? 

Mr. Weakford. Wo did, but there was no object in sending it back to 
the Punjab, 

Mr. liahimtonla. -You are not aware whether you paid them the fixed 
price or a lower price? 

Mr. Weakford .—1 am not quite sure on that point. Very often with 
a new mill we probably would give them a chance and we should not be so 
hard and fast with their first supplies that we would reject them. We would 
take it at a discount; we would point out the defects and ask them to 
improve in the future. Then if they still continue to send defective papers 
we would take action. 
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Mr. Bahimtoola. —You have stated that the price of easy bleaching 
■sulphite wood pulp has fallen considerably and that there is no incentive 
to the local mills to rapidly develop the manufacture of bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Weak ford. —That was my impression as a result of my conversation 
with the mill people. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you think that a duty on wood pulp would help 
the situation ? 

Mr. Weakford. —1 should imagine so. I have not gone into it deeply on 
the commercial side. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards this question about exchange you say that 
you have no choice in the matter of exchange and that it is the Finance 
Department of the Government who ask you to follow a certain line of 
policj 7 ? 

Mr. Weak ford. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.- As far as 1 can recollect you gave us to understand 
that you were thinking of converting tho sterling tender to rupee tender? 

Mr. Weakford. —That would ho. for the Government of India to decide. 
What we have done is that wc have asked the Director General of Stores 
if it is possible for him to make the tenderers in England to quote the rupee 
price. He says it would be difficult hut that he would ask them while 
quoting any tender to change it into the rupee. 

Mr. Buhimtoola. —Will it he done at the present rate of exchange? 

Mr. Weal;ford.—I should think he will do it, at the fixed rate of exchange. 
It is a tremendous amount of calculation and it is to save this labour that 
we have suggested it. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —T don't quite follow your answer regarding the contract 
tonnage granted to individual mills. You allot a certain amount of tonnage 
to each mill? 

Mr. Weal ford. —Yes, according to tho quality and price. For instance 
Lucknow is nearer for upcountrv delivery, therefore we should try as far as 
possible, provided the quality of'paper and the quality was sufficiently good, 
to place our upcountry requirements there. Unfortunately they only tender 
for two or three qualities. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I take it your object in doing this is to give tair 
treatment to all the mills?. 

Mr. Weakford. —Certainly and also to watch Government interests. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. One point which the Chairman raised I just want to 
amplify, and that is this. The question was, assuming everything remained 
the same, would you agree to put down in the tender that a certain percentage 
of bamboo fibre would be necessary for the tenderer lo put in the specifica¬ 
tion and 1 understood the Controller’s answer to that to be that he was 
not in a position to bind his successor? 

Mr. Weakford. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —T want to understand whether he is at present doubtful 
as regards the success of bamboo paper? 

Mr. Letton. —I have no doubt about it myself. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards the tonnage bought by you in 1925-2(5 you 
bought 6,864 tons from the Indian mills and 1,989 tons through the Director 
General of Stores, London and in 1930-31 out of a total demand of 10,960 you 
took 10,392 tons from the Indian mills. I take it that this is entirely due 
to the improvement in the quality of the Indian paper? 

Mr. Weakford. —No. Tt would be entirely dependent on tho demand. 

Breside.nl. -As a matter of fact I think this has to do with both, that 
is to sav in 1925-26 out of a total demand of 8,653 tons you bought 1,989 tons 
in England and in 1930-31 out of a total demand of 10,960 you buy all but 
-500 tons in India. 




Mr. Weakford. —I should have to look that up. I think in that particular 
year we ordered a large quantity of badami. 

Mr. Let Ion. —At present we don’t have to give them any preference; they 
simply secure orders on their merits. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —I am very glad to hear that. 

Mr. Weakford, —There was one particular year, 1 think, when a large 
tonnage of badami went abroad; that might have raised the tonnage of im¬ 
ported paper. 

President. —They are rather curious figures. In 1923-24 you bought 4,793 
tons in India and 1,356 tons in England; the next year you bought 5,525 in 
India and 510 in England; the next year you bought 0,864 in India and 
1,939 tons in England. I am asking you whether it is due to efficiency. 

Mr. Weak font. —T should look that up, but as I said, it may cover only 
one quality of which we bought a bigger tonnage in Europe in a particular 
year. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —There is one question T want to ask you as regards 
printing done in England. You have stated that you are not aware whether 
the protective duty on paper has had the effect of inducing publishers 
having their printing done outside Tndia. The reason, you state, why the 
Army authorities are having the printing of their Training Manuals done 
ic England is that *' any delay in the issue of Training Manuals affected 
the efficiency of the Army in India and adversely penalized officers serving 
in India who were sitting for Staff College Examinations. The question of 
cost entered into the decision only in as much as it was considered that it 
could not possibly be cheaper or more economical to the State to reset the 
type, manufacture the blocks; print and hind Indian requirements hore, 
especially of the thicker Manuals running into 550 pages and plates—notwith¬ 
standing the lower rates ol' wages paid in this country than to produce tho 
Indian and English requirements simultaneously at Home from the one type 
settting and in oue printing. The quality and cost of paper did not enter 
into cither the discussion or the decision, i am quite unable to say whether 
the protective duty on paper has had the effect of inducing publishers to 
have their printing done outside India ”. 

Mr. Let ton .--That was the reason they gave. It does not take long to 
print off but xt is mainly a question of resetting the type, manufacturing 
the blocks. It is a matter of months. 

Mr. llahimtoola.- It can only delay them over a period of one year? 

Mr. Letton. —These manuals are going on from time to time and they 
have something like 23 manuals issued every year. 

Mr. llahimtoola.- Once you do the printing of these Manuals in India,, 
just as you say you have ready materials in England, you will have the 
materials ready in India? 

Mr. Letton. — In that case the English edition also will have to be brought 
out here and printed. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —It may take longer time and involve moro expnditure- 
but T don’t understand why it should involve the efficiency of tho Army? 

Mr. Letton. —They wanted to gain their point and they gave that as one 
of the reasons. Either the cost or the paper has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —You don’t agree with the view that printing has gone 
outside India as a result of this duty? 

Sir. Letton. —Not Army printing. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —Hut as a general question? 

Mr. Letton. —I don’t know. 

Sir. Hong. —I should be very glad if you could explain the exact sign! 
ficanee of these tests, you apply to paper. You have got four different tests 
which you apply. What exactly is tho significance of each of them? The 
first test is weight? 
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Mr. Weakjord. —Yes. 

Mr. Bong. —Is there any particular merit in this heaviness or lightness 
as such? 

Mr. We.akford. —When we are testing we want to have the paper that 
we are testing from the tender to he of the same weight. We don’t want 
a man presenting paper of 60 lbs. weight and another man sending 30 lbs. 
of the same kind for testing. Tt would have to be on a fair basis. 

Mr. Booty.--The next is breaking length. 

Mr. Wenkford.— -That of course is a mechanical test. We have machinery 
for it. It is worked out by an indicator on the machine. Of course the 
man dealing with it would be the better person to tell you exactly how 
he arrives at these figures. The fold is also tested on a machine. Tn the 
report the Examiner will sometimes say although one fold is not (|uite as high 
as another it is sufficiently good enough for our requirements. 

Mr. Boag. —Is there any co-relation between the two things? l)o you 
expect paper of a certain weight to have a certain breaking length? 

Mr. Wcakfnrd Yes. 

President. —Look at your test report on the Indian Paper Pulp Company; 
you take the cream laid tender for 1920-30 where you have 

G. S. M. 73 0 

B. L.3,738 

Fold. 154 

That was rejected? 

Mr. Weak ford. —Yes. It is quite likely we got a better one. 

President. —If you take that paper and compare it with their tender for 
1931-32 you have the same O. S. M.—73-0 Breaking Length in 1929-30 was 
3,738 and 1931-32 it is 3,656 which is much the same; the fold in J929-30 
was 154 and it is 570 in 1931-32. Does that mean a considerably superior 
kind of paper? 

Mr. Wenkford. —We are rather suspicious of that. Tt is an enormous 
jump and we are not quite sure why there should be such a big jump and we 
are endeavouring to find it out by further test. 

President. —You take the Azurelaid. Tn 1929-30 you accepted paper with 
fold at 105; you rejected in 1931-32 paper with fold at 272. 1 take it that 

was in comparison with other papers in the tender? 

Mr. Wealcford. —Yes. 

Mr. Bong.- Take your statement E. Of all the samples of Azurelaid that 
■you have accepted the Fold is 114? 

Mr. Wenkford.- -That might, be for some other reason? 

Mr. Letfon.— There was discolouration. 

Mr. Boag. —What is that test? 

Mr. Weak ford. —We should put the paper out in the sun. 

Mr. Bong. —For how long? 

Mr. Wenkford. —For some hours. 

President. —What does that turn on this question of discolouration? Is 
that due to the kind of water used? 

Mr. Wenkford. —No. You will find the same defect in many of these 
cheap imported azurelaid papers. It is one of the important tests for 
azurelaid paper. 

Mr. Bong. —What is the exact significance of this ‘ Ash ’ test? 

Mr. Wenkford. —That is a chemical test. It has to do with the loading 
and so on. We only allow a certain percentage of ash in the paper. 

President. —Ash is really the loading test? 

Mr. Weakjord. —Yes. 



President.- -The percentage of loading in Indian papers has been con¬ 
siderably reduced? 

Mr. Weakford. —Very considerably . 

President. —From your experience of purchases what is roughly the 
average percentage now as compared with 1924 ? 

Mr. Weakford. —The percentage of ash is very much lower now than in 
European papers. We don’t lay down the percentage of ash in our calls 
for tenders (statement shown and explained). We say in our calls for 
tenders in items 1, 2 and 3 writing paper we will allow maximum ash 
7i per cent., in white and bleached 15 per cent, and so on, and so long as 
they keep within these limits we do not complain and we find that they 
are less in very many cases. It is simply a guide to them that we do not 
wish to have more than that in the paper. 

Mr. Boat/. —There is one other question and that is with regard to the 
condition you put in your specification requiring a certain percentage of 
■wood pulp. Would that be in all paper? 

Mr. Weakford. —1 could nob say off hand. 1 should have to look that up. 
I believe it was only in certain kinds of white printings and so on because 
we wanted to got a better furnish. We are hoping that bamboo will even¬ 
tually show that improvement. 

Mr. hodij. —That condition is really a survival from previous years? 

Mr. Weakford - As a matter of fact I think it was brought to my notice, 
that a certain amount of wood pulp was needed and I said no. Otherwise 
if we are going to lay down that there should be a certain percentage of 
wood pulp in the paper, where does bamboo come in? 

President. —These test figures that you havo sent in arc very interesting 
and help us a great deal. 

Mr. Let ton. —From the statements we have submitted you will find that 
the Indian papers secured the contracts on their merits and there was no 
consideration of the 5 per cent, preference at all. 

Mr. Weakford. -Indian mills are beginning to realise that we do want a 
good standard of stationery. 

President. —You say in one part of your statement that it is difficult 
to tell whether the improvement in quality was not partly due to the use 
of imported wood pulp. But 1 suppose as far as No. I mill at Titaghur 
is concerned their grass percentage remains the same, about 60 to 70 per 
cent, so that where improvement in quality has resulted in that mill, that 
is largely due to better methods and not due to use of imported grass. 

Mr, Weakford. —We have not dealt with mill by mill. 



Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 


A.— Written. 

(1) Letter No. 2lGjV'. 11, dated Ike 28th April, 1931, from the Secretary, 
Tariff Board, to the President, Forest. Itcscarch Institute, Dehra Dun. 

T am directed to refer to the Government of India. Commerce Department, 
.Resolution No. 202-T. (2fi), dated the 2fith March, 1931, a copy of which is- 
attached for your reference. 

2. From the Report of .the Tariff Board on Paper in 1025 and from tile 
Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1025, it is clear .that the object both 
of the Board and of the- Legislature was to encourage the manufacture of paper 
in India front bamboo. It also appears .that, at the time the Board reported, 
the manufacture of paper from bamboo was still largely in an experimental 
stage. Under the terms of the Resolution referred to above the Board has 
now to come to a decision whether, since the Report was made, real attempts 
have been made to explore and develop the possibilities of bamboo, or any 
other indigenous material, as a commercial proposition for paper making, if so, 
what shape those attempts have taken and how .they affect the present and 
future positions of the paper industry with regard to its claim for protec¬ 
tion. 

3. From this point of view the. Board would be grateful if you would he so- 
good as to send it a note (together with 5 spare copies) dealing in particular 
with the following points : — 

(1) A resume of the latest information at your disposal regarding the 
available supplies of bamboo and of sabai grass as materials for 
the manufacture of paper. With reference to the various sites 
mentioned by Mr, Pearson and Mr. Raitt (see pp. 453 cf. scq.. 
Evidence, Volume 11, and page "I of the Report) the Board would 
be glad of recent information regarding both the quantity available 
and the suitability of the types of bamboo grown at each of the 
five sites. Together with this it would be useful to have a state¬ 
ment, showing the costs at which such supplies may be obtainable 
at existing or prospective centres of production. 

(it) A brief account of the progress made in recent, years at the Research 
Institute, Dehra Dun, and at the various Indian Mills in improving 
the process of paper manufacture from bamboo and in the selec¬ 
tion of suitable types of bamboo. The Board would be. glad if 
special reference could bo made to the soda process with frac¬ 
tional digestion. 

(Hi) A statement of the results of any investigation that may have been 
made by officers connected with the Research Institute regarding 
the prospects of paper manufacture at Saharaupore, Cuttack, Rajah, 
laundry and other centres. 

(ic) A brief account of .the present position in European countries in 
regard to wood pulp. Tn 1925 tin- Board apprehended danger of a 
scarcity of wood supply for pulp making and it now wishes to 
know how far that apprehension was justified. 

(t) Any other matters on which the Research Institute, may he in a 
position to assist the Board in the present enquiry. 

4. I am to say that the Board recognize that tho compilation of such a 
memorandum must necessarily take some time, but the Research Institute will 
no doubt be in a position to supply it with information of the greatest value 
and it hopes that it will he possible to reply tn the points raised not later 
thnn the middle of June. 
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(2) Leticr No. 253/P. 11, dated the 11th May, 1031, from the Secretary, 
Tariff Hoard, Ito the President, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 

In continuation of my letter No. 216/P. 11, dated the 28th April, 1931, 1 am 
directed to refer to the. speech made by Ttai Bahadur Lala Bam Karan Das 
printed at page 575 Volume VI—No. 10, Proceedings of the Council of State, 
and to enquire whether any investigations hove been made into the possibility 
of exploiting silver fir and similar trees in the Punjab for the manufacture of 
-pulp by mechanical processes, and if so, what tho results of such investigations 
have been. 


<3) Letter No. 2908/37, doted the 1st June., 1931 , from the. President, 
Forest Research Institute and College, Dehra Dun. 

In reply to your letter No. 253/P.-II, dated 11th May, 1931, I have the 
honour to enclose herewith a copy of a self-explanatory note on the subject of 
the possibility of exploiting silver fir and similar trees in the Punjab for the 
manufacture of pulp by mechanical processes by Mr. M. P. Bhargava, Officer- 
in-Chargc, Paper Pulp Section of this Institute. 


Enclosure. 

Forest Economist. 

Investigations on the problem of manufacturing mechanical pulp from 
silver fir and other conifers have not so far been undertaken at the Institute 
here, as definite information, regarding supplies of pulp woods and the cost at 
which these can be delivered at a suitable manufacturing site, is not available. 
Further cheap power is required for the commercial manufacture of mechanical 
pulp and this is not available at present at. places where pulp woods cau 
possibly bo delivered. In 1926, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Raitt and myself had been to 
Chakrata forests. A rough estimate of the supplies of fir and spruce timbers 
was made, but it was found that these could not be delivered at the manu¬ 
facturing site at an economic, cost. Tn 1028, the possibility of exploiting 
conifers for pulp manufacture was- discussed by Mr. Blascheck (President) and 
Mr. Raitt. and if. was decided to bold the project in abeyance until development 
of the Mandi hydro-electric schemo. In 1930, Mr. Blascheck read a paper at 
the Punjab Forest, Conference, Lahore, on “ The possibilities of wood pulp from 
spruce and fir in the Punjab”. After discussion the following resolution was 
carried unanimously (vide proceedings of the Conference, page 11) : — 

“ That this Conference is of opinion that move information is required 
of sound fir and spruce timber available in the Punjab and of 
the economic situation of these forests with relation to the floating 
streams.” 

I understood from Mr. S. N. Kaul, Conservator of Forests, Kashmir, when 
he visited us in J uly last, that the State was also considering exploitation of 
fir and spruce for pulp and paper manufacture. Supplies from Kashmir State 
would, T think, have an important influence on tho development of wood pulp 
manufacture in the Punjab. 1 understand hydro-electric power would be avail¬ 
able at Mandi before long. By then information regarding supplies and cost 
of pulp wood may also be available. It would be time then for the Institute 
here to take up investigation of the project. 


fSd.) M. P. BHARGAVA, 
Officer-in-ckarge, 
Paper Pulp Section. 
T 2 
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(4) Letter No. SS-C., dated the 3rd July, 1931, from, the President , Forest 
Research Institute and College, to the Recretlary, Tariff Board. 

In continuation of my letter No. 20-0., dated the 25th -Tune, 1931, I have 
tho honour to forward herewith G copies of a note prepared in the Economic 
Brandi of the Forest Research Institute with 3 enclosures. The officers 
responsible found some difficulty in dealing with the Board’s questionnaire, but 
T am having all information likely to be required got ready to be given in 
evidence. 


Enclosure. 

Note front the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, on the Development 
of'the Paper Industry in India. 

The result of tho enquiry bold in 1924 was "that, the Tariff Board came to 
the same conclusion as that arrived at by the Forest. Research Institute as 
far back as 1914, namely, that the future of the paper industry in India 
depended very largely on the use of bamboo as the staple raw material for the 
industry. Till 1924, however, the process developed at the Forest Research 
Institute for the economic, production of easy bleaching pulp from bamboo 
had not been tried out. on a commercial scale. The experimental plant erected 
at the Institute for testing laboratory results on a semi-commercial scale bad 
been in operation for about 3 months only at the time the enquiry was held 
by the Board and the Institute was not in a position to say more, at, that, time, 
than that the research work so far accomplished held out every promise of 
confirmation under commercial conditions. On the ground that the possibility 
of manufacturing pulp from bamboo was only in an experimental stage, tho 
Board felt justified in recommending protection for the paper industry for a 
limited period of 7 years only, in the hope that during this period further 
oxploratory work, which would justify fully the claim of the industry for 
protection, would ho carried out, to demonstrate the feasibility of manufactur¬ 
ing pulp and paper from bamboo on a commercial scale. 

The work carried out at the Institute since 1924 to further the development 
of the bamboo paper industry and that proposed to be carried out in the future 
may be summarised briefly as follows 

(A.) Confirmation of laboratory results in the experimental factory. —The 
first thing to be done, as soon hs the experimental plant was ready, was to try 
out fully the “ Fractional ” method of digestion of bamboos on a semi¬ 
commercial scale. The results obtained not only confirmed the laboratory data, 
but were a decided improvement on the latter, both as regards tho consumption 
of chemicals (alkali and bleach) and the yield of pulp. 

(B) Commercial and semi-commercial trials on the paper-making qualities of 
bamboo. —'l’he soundness of the process developed at the Institute having thus 
been established, the next step was to apply it, to the production of pulp and 
paper from the various species of bamboos available in the country. The 
folio-wing species have been tried so far :— 

(1) Dendrocahimus strictus (the male bamboo salia or bans). 

(2) Meloeanna bambusoides (midi). 

(3) Oc.hlandra brandisii (eta). 

(4) Bamhusa arvndinacea ( kyalcatwa). 

(5) Bambusa polymnrpha (kyathaungwa). 

(6) Cephalostachyum pergme.ile (tinwa ). 

The species selected aro those of which supplies are known to be abundant 
and pasilv accessible, and for which cheap water transport ,to a suitable- 
manufacturing sit-e is available. 
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For each of the above species the following data for the production of an 
easy bleaching pulp, suitable for average grades of writing and printing papers 
commonly used in this country, have been obtained :— 

(i) The minimum quantities of alkali (caustic soda and sodium sulphide! 
required for pulping the material. 

(if) Tile conditions of digestion, i.e., the concentrations of the cooking 
liquor, the cooking temperatures and the digestion periods for the 
production of easy bleaching pulp. 

(Hi) The yield of unbleached and bleached pulp. 

(iv) The consumption of bleaching powder for the production of properly 
bleached pulps. 

Details on all the above points, and the actual figures obtained, are avail¬ 
able at the Forest Kesearcb Institute,, and can be supplied to the Board if 
desired. As such details were considered to be outside the scope of the 
enquiry, they have not been included in this note. 

Unbleached pulp from Dendrocalamus strictus and Melocanna bambusoides 
was prepared in bulk, and was supplied to Messrs. The Bengal Paper Mills 
Co., Ltd., and to a paper mill in England for conversion into paper. Both mills 
reported favourably on the pulp. Samples of the paper made from this pulp 
in the English mill are attached for the. Board’s inspection. About a ton of 
unbleached Melocanna bambusoides pulp was supplied to a firm in Scotland in 
April last. The report of this firm on the paper making qualities of the pulp 
is still awaited, in addition, three tons of bamboo pulp were supplied, last 
year to Mr. Raitt in England for distribution and tests of various kinds. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that Mr. Raitt’s latest book 1 The 
Digestion of Grasses and Bamboos for Paper Making which has recently been 
published, is printed on paper made out of this pulp, and that since 1925 
all the Annual Reports of the Forest Research Institute and College, Mr. Raitt'a 
bulletin, 1 The Burma Bamboo Pulp Survey ’ (Indian Forest Records, Volume 
XIV, Part I), and other publications of the Research Institute have been 
printed on bamboo paper made in the Experimental Factory, and the Govern¬ 
ment of India Press has commented favourably on the printing qualities of 
paper supplied to it. The .test figures and reports on these papers are available 
at the Forest Research Institute should the Board like to see them. 

During the last six years the ordinary requirements of the various offices 
and laboratories at the Forest Research Institute and College for different 
lines of paper—writing, printing, typing, badami, and packing papers, and 
for cardboards, etc.—have been met satisfactorily out of papers manufactured 
from various species of bamboos, for research purposes, in the Paper Pulp 
Section. The possibilities of manufacturing various lines of papers from 
different kinds of bamboos have thus been fully tested both on semi-com¬ 
mercial and commercial scales, and, as a minor matter of interest, it may be 
noted that this report lias been typed on bamboo paper made at the Forest 
Research Institute, and should the Board so desire, the Forest Research 

Institute would be pleased to supply bamboo paper for the printing of their 

Report. 

(C) Surveys of forest, areas. —Side by side with the above investigations, 
surveys of forest areas situated favourably for the exploitation of bamboos 
have been undertaken with a view to examining and reporting on— 

(a) the availability of the raw materials, 

(b) the probable cost at which it could be delivered at suitable manu¬ 

facturing sites, 

(c) the transport facilities for the raw and finished products, and 

(d) labour and other conditions affecting manufacture. 

Of these surveys the following are of interest: — 

(i) A survey of the bamboo areas in the Angul Forest Division in Bihar 
and Orissa carried out in 1922-28. A report on .these areas was 
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published by the Department of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, in 
1923. 

In the light of further investigations and surveys carried out 
since 1924, it was fouud necessary to publish, in 1926, a supple¬ 
ment, to this report, f inally a lease ol this area was granted to 
.Messrs. F. W. Hedgers it Co., Calcutta, who are now exploiting 
the area and using the bamboos for the manufacture of pulp and 
paper at their Paper Mills at Ivankinara. 

Tins is one example of the direct result of the work done by the 
Forest Research Institute, and the firm in question nil! uo doubt 
make the Board acquainted with the progress made. 

(ii) Preliminary surveys of the Papanasam Reserved Forests in Tinnevelly 
District were next undertaken by Mr. Raitt, in conjunction with 
Mr. C. S. Martin, Chief Forest Engineer, Madras. The preliminary 
surveys indicated that the. project of establishing paper manufac¬ 
ture at Papanasam with Ochlandra brand is ii (the eta reed) as the 
raw material was as sound and attractive, as any in India or 
Burma. The success of the project, depended, however, almost 
entirely on the development of hydro-electric power at Papanasam, 
and ns the Madras Government decided to pul off development of 
the hydro-electric scheme, further investigation of the paper¬ 
making project at Papanasam had to be abandoned for the time 
being. 

(in) In 1926, the bamboo areas in the Western and Southern Forest 
Divisions of North Kanava (Bombay) were inspected. It was 
found that, the seeding of the species available in these forests, 
vie-, Bambuxa arundindcea, which began in 1911, was not com¬ 
pleted till 1923. As this species takes 13-14 years to recover its 
full culm and c.lump size, the uew crop was found to be immature 
for exploitation. No attempt was therefore made to check up tho 
yield figures given by Mr.. Pearson in Ids “ Note on tho Utilisa¬ 
tion of bamboo for the manufacture of Paper Pulp ” (Indian 
Forest Records, Volume IV. Parr V). It appeared, however, from 
a visual inspection of the forest areas, that the new crop fully 
covered the ground occupied by"-the old one and that it would 
eventually lie equal to it. if not better. It is expected that the 
crop will be exploitable in 1932-1933. It is proposed shortly to 
move the Bombay Government to undertake a complete and 
systematic survey of their bamboo forests and the manufacturing 
facilities connected therewith, in order to ascertain the possibility 
or otherwise of starting paper manufacture from bamboos in tho 
Presidency. 

((c) As bamboo supplies in Burma offered the most attractive and hope¬ 
ful prospects of exploitation in the, immediate future, extensive) 
surveys were undertaken by Mr. Raitt. in the Avakan North and 
South Forest Divisions, Tavoy Forest Division and Mergui Forest 
Division. An illustrated report on these areas giving details of 
available supplies and of manufacturing facilities was published 
in 1929 as an Indian Forest Record (Volume XIV, Part. 1). A 
copy of this Report, is no doubt already available for the Board’s 
perusal. As a, result of this report, a powerful syndicate, was 
formed in Txmdon with Mr. Raitt as technical adviser on the. 
Board of Directors. The Syndicate acquired from the original 
holders the leases of forest areas and manufacturing sites in . 
Aroban and Tavoy, granted by the Burma Government some years 
ago, and has completed preliminaries for establishing a big pulp 
mill at Akvab. The, unprecedented trade and industrial depres¬ 
sion has, however, prevented the Syndicate from making a public 
issue and starting building and manufacturing operations so far, 
but. the Government of Burma, realising that' the delay in start¬ 
ing work was no fault of the Syndicate concerned, have lately 
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extended the time limit for commencing operations to 80th June. 
1988. This is good evidence, .that the Syndicate means business, 
and that, as soon as the. industrial world shows signs of recovery, 
they will go ahead with their already completed schemes. 

(D) Investigations carried out at the Payer Mills at Rajah mundry, Madras.- — 
In 1929, Messrs. The Andhra Paper Mills Co., Ltd., who had purchased the 
concern at Rajahniimdry from the Madras Government, approached the Forest 
Research Institute for advice and help in reorganising die mill and putting 
tho enterprise on a sound footing and profit earning basis. Mr. Bhargava, the 
present Officer in Charge, Paper Pulp Section, thoroughly investigated the 
plant and made a detailed report thereon, a copy of which is enclosed here¬ 
with for the Board’s information. Unfortunately, although the firm in question 
appeared to he keen, they were not able to get together the, funds required for 
carrying out all the ohanges-recommeuded by Mr. lihargava, but it is under¬ 
stood that the mill has been working part dme since March, 1930, and is putting 
paper on the market. Samples of the papers turned out by this mill wero 
tested at the institute and' found quite satisfactory. The mill, when fully 
organised. should be in a position to utilise almost die entire, output of bamboos 
from the Rekapclli Kill Reserves of the Upper Godavari Forest Division. 

(In) investigations non: in progress at the boreal Research Institute.-- 
Having paved the way for private enterprise to commence manufacture of pulp 
and paper from bamboo, the institute directed its attention 

(1) to effecting improvements in the process of pulping bamboos with a 

view to reduce the. cost of production as far as possible, and 

(2) in investigating the possibility of producing a pulp which would be 

suitable, for use 

(/) in the artificial silk industry, and 

(ii) for the manufacture of cheap printings, packing and wrapping 
papers, boards, etc., the demand for which is steadily growing 
in this country. 

(1) Improvements in pulping process. -In the early stages of the investiga¬ 
tion on bamboo, the importance of crushing the material, prior to digestion, was 
fully realised by Mr. Ruitt. Tn fact the adoption of crushing contributed m a 
large measure to -die, successful application of t-hc “ Fractional process to 
the economic digestion of bamboo. Roll-crushers and shippers have been in 
use so far for the disintegration of the material, but the results obtained with 
tFese are not very satisfactory. Bamboo is not fully and uniformly disin¬ 
tegrated in these machines. 11 the material is more, thoroughly and uniformly 
disintegrated, it should require lower temperatures and less time for digestion 
and this should result in a saving of fuel and possibly chemicals (alkali) also* 
Moreover it should be possible to obtain a more uniform quality of pulp than 
what is obtained at present. To achieve these results it. was necessary, there¬ 
fore, to employ some machinery other than crushers and ehippers, in order to 
effect the disintegration of bamboo to die desired extent. Preliminary trials 
carried out on the disintegration of bamboo in Homs and Christy disintegrators, 
used for crushing bones and bricks, gave such promising results, that it was 
considered worth while installing a machine at the Research Institute, experi¬ 
ments on this machine have been in progress since the beginning of this 
month, and it is hoped i.hat interesting results will be available by the time 
the Board visit the Institute in July next. 

(2) (i) Production of bamboo pulp for the artificial silk industry. —Tho 
consumption of artificial silk in this country is rapidly increasing and promises 
to develop considerably in .the near future. It is hoped that conditions may 
then bo favourable for the production of artificial silk in this country, and. in 
fact, it is reported that a scheme to this end is being actively promoted in 
Mysore. From an enquiry received at the Institute from the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber. Bombay, it appears that the Chamber is also interested in the develop¬ 
ment of this industry. Investigations have, therefore, been undertaken at the 
Institute to find out the possibility of utilising bamboo pulp for the production 
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of artificial silk. A sample of eta bamboo ( Ochlandra brandixii) pulp aas 
prepared and sent to Messrs. (lourt-aulds Ltd., London, for examination. The 
pulp was reported to be satisfactory, but not up to the. required specifications. 
Experiments on the preparation of pulp possessing the requisite physical and 
chemical properties are making fair progress at the Institute. 

(it) Production of bamboo pulp for cheap priniin/js, packing, wrapping 
papers, boards, etc. —In the year 1029 the imports of papers into India were as 


follows :— 

Tons. 

Value in Rupees. 

Printing paper 

16,900 

62,00,000 

Writing papers, including letter 
papers and envelopes 

12,300 

69,00,000 

Newsprint . 

23,000 

60,00,000 

Wrapping paper . 

13,800 

50,00,000 

Old newspapers 

44.700 

46,00.000 

Boards (millboards, pasteboards, 
etc.) ...... 

18,400 

37,00,000 

Strawboards .... 

12,600 

16,00,000 

Total . 

111,700 

3,40,00,000 


Of the above printing and writing papers nearly 20,000 tons belonged to 
.the protected variety, so that ou,r of a total of 29,000 tons nearly 9,0(H) tons 
consisted of inferior grades of printing paper, exempt from protective duties. 
Further, it appears that not more than 50 per cent, of .the total imports of 
newsprints is used for printing newspapers, the remaining 50 per cent.., nearly 
11,000 tons, being used for printing of cheap vernacular literature. Thp present 
total consumption of cheap and inferior lines of printing paper in the. country, 
therefore, appears to be in the neighbourhood of 20,000—-25,000 tons. Again, 
it is well known that old newspapers imported into this country are used on a 
very large scale for packing purposes. The total demand for packing and 
wrapping papers in India thus appears to be nearly 58,000 tons. Investiga¬ 
tions have, therefore, been undertaken at. the Forest Research Institute to 
ascertain the possibilities of utilising bamboo for the commercial manufacture 
of— 

(а) inferior grades of printing paper, 

(б) packing and wrapping papers and 
(c) boards, including straw hoards. 

These investigations being still in the experimental stage, it is not possible to 
give any final results, but it may be mentioned that, the prospects of manu¬ 
facturing ,the above lines of paper from bamboo at an economic cost appear 
to he quite promising. In fact wc can with confidence state that we hope that 
it will be possible in the near future to make India independent of imports 
of these papers and boards from foreign countries. The present consumption 
of these is about 110,000 tons per annum, and will undoubtedly increase in the 
future. 

Details and information on such technical points as may be of interest, 
concerning the work which has been done up to the present, will be explained 
to .the Board, should they so desire, when they visit the Institute in July next. 
It was not. considered desirable or necessary to fill up a Note of this kind with 
technical details which, in any case, would require explanation by the Paper 
Pulp Expert. The Board will realise that the greatest caution has to be 
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exercised in questions of this kind and, until an experiment has been definitely 
proved to bo satisfactory, it would be most unwise to broadcast it- 

(F) Future work. —The following investigations are proposed to be under¬ 
taken at the Institute in order to place the production of bamboo pulp on a 
systematic and scientific basis :— 

(1) The determination for each species of— 

(a) the most economic process or digestion (soda, sulphate, sulphite or 

neutral sulphite process) and 

( b ) ,the optimum conditions of digestion and bleaching suitable for that 

process, so as to obtain pulp possessing the physical and chemical 
properties required for the particular use to which the pulp is t-o 
be put. 

The standardisation of the manufacturing process in this way is 
essential for the efficient, and economic production of pulp, not 
only for home consumption, but also for export purposes in com¬ 
petition with wf>od pulp. A new laboratory has very recently been 
erected and equipped at the Institute for carrying out .the neces¬ 
sary physical and chemical tests in this connection and the investi¬ 
gations will shortly be taken in hand. 

(2) The collection of systematic dn.ta on the following points for each 
species of bamboo of likely utility ■ 

(a) the best system of cropping and the most suitable time for cutting 

bamboos, with a view to obtaining the. maximum yield without risk 
of deterioration of the supplies, and 

(b) the seeding cycle and the period required for regeneration of the 

crop. 

(3) Whilst a good deal of attention has rightly been devoted to bamboos at 
the Institute, the claims of other indigenous raw materials, viz., woods, 
grasses, etc., have not been overl<x>ked. 

(a) M oods.—For the last 40 years and move the Forest Department has 
been anxious to utilise the enormous reserves of conifers in the Himalayas, 
but lack of transport facilities and cheap power have been the chief obstacles 
in the way of fruition of the various schemes proposed from time to time. 
During recent years, the Punjab Forest Department has interested itself in the 
problem of supply of pulpwoods. At the Punjab Forest Conference of 1930, 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted “ That, in view of the 
demand that seems likely to arise for fir and spruce for the production of 
pulp, it seems essential that early steps he taken to ascertain the costs that 
will be incurred in regenerating .these forests so that this item may be included 
in estimating the cost, of the raw material required for the industry 

For the production, at competitive, prices, of newsprints and other grades 
of inferior printing papers, it is essential to have a cheap mechanically ground 
pulp. As this pulp, so far as present knowledge goes, cannot be produced 
from bamboos and grasses, supplies of coniferous woods from the Himalayan 
forests at an economic, cost can alone help the establishment of an industry 
which promises to grow considerably in the near future. Whether or not- such 
supplies will bo made available is at present problematical, but. the possibility 
will not be lost sight of. The Punjab Forest Department are fully alive to the 
situation and will be the first to co-operate in any promising project. 

Another investigation on the possibility of using wood for paper making in 
Tndia is that in connection with the utilisation of hardwoods or broad-leaved 
species, as opposed to conifers. Tn this connection it may be noted that the 
Madras Forest Department recently referred to the Forest Research Institute, 
the problem of utilising Eucalyptus, which occurs on the Nilgiris, for pulp 
and paper manufacture. Samples of the wood have been received, and 
laboratory experiments will shortly be started. In this connection, it might 
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be of interest to mention that the commercial possibility of manufacturing both 
chemical and mechanical pulp from Eucalyptus lms been fully established as a 
result (if investigations carrier) out during the last few years at the. Common¬ 
wealth institute of Science and Industry in Australia. It is understood that 
plans are well forward for establishing a mill in that country for manufactur¬ 
ing newsprints from Eu alyptvs. India may be able to follow suit, but in 
questions oi this sort it does not always follow that what can be. done in one 
country can be done in another, and the whole question will need careful 
investigation. 

(6) Grasses.- -The value of sabai. grass (Tschoemum ungustifolium) has long 
been established us a material, par excellence, for paper making. Reports 
received from the Provinces show .that in the Punjab and the United Provinces 
35,000 maunds and 318,000 maunds respectively of sabai grass were removed 
from forests during fast winter. Information from the Forest Department, 
Bihar and Orissa, indicates that the approximate yield of sabai grass from the 
Reserved forest areas is 69,000 maunds and .that this amount is capable of 
considerable expansion. The most valuable sabai area in this Province is in 
the Kolhan, Saranda and Porahat Divisions of The Singhbhum District, from 
which an average of 40,000 maunds are removed annually for commercial con¬ 
sumption. Enormous supplies of sabai grass are available in the Tarais 
of Nepal. Actual figures of yield from these areas are not available, at tho 
Institute. 

Besides sabai, there are a number of other grasses, e.g., ulla (Aathisteria 
gigantea), kans (Sarcharnm spon.tane.um), dab (Dcsmostachya eynosuroides) and 
moonj (Sac char urn munja) in tho United Provinces and in Bihar and Orissa, 
and Savanna grasses in Assam, which aro obtainable in enormous quantities 
for paper making, if it could bo proved that .they were satisfactory materials 
for this purpose. Investigations in the past on several of these grasses tended 
rather to show that they were inferior to sabai grass, and that, chiefly on 
account of low yield and high consumption of chemicals, it was not an 
economic proposition to utilise them for paper manufacture. During .die last 
few yeais, however, considerable improvements have been made in the. technique 
of pulping short fibred materials like tile above grasses, and it is proposed to 
undertake at the Institute very shortly some comprehensive experiments on 
the important grasses of India in the light of these new developments. A 
special machine, known as a rod mill, which has proved of utility in similar 
investigations in America, is on order, unci it is hoped that it will be installed 
at the Institute by December or January next. Tn this connection, wc think 
it may bo possible to utilise a good many of these grasses, if not for the better 
grades of writing and printing papers, then at any rate for the inferior and 
cheaper grades of printing, packing, and wrapping papers, and for cardboards, 
etc. A lew grasses from Bihar and Orissa and from tho United Provinces were 
tested in the laboratory at the Institute last year, and these were, found to be 
satisfactory for the production of boards (including strawboards), badami, and 
packing papers. Semi-commercial tests on these grasses will be taken up as 
soon as the new machine, mentioned above, is installed. 

(c) Waste flax fibre .—Besides grasses and woods, a material which has been 
investigated at the Institute during the last few months, and which has given 
remarkably good results on a laboratory scale, is waste flax fibre. The labora¬ 
tory experiments so far completed point to the possibility of utilising this 
material in the manufacture of high grades of writing and printing papers, 
c.q., ledger, bonds, tVe., as also in that of badami and unblencdied papers. 
Arrangements are being made to carry out semi-commercial and. if possible, 
commercial tests, on this material in one of the Indian paper mills. This 
investigation is of special interest, inasmuch as, according to a report by the 
Principal of the TTareourt Butler Technological Institute, at Cawnpore, about 
400,000 tons of this material are obtainable per annum in this country. A 
survey of the quantities of the material and the price at which it can bo 
niudc available to paper mills has still to be made, but as a new raw material 
for paper making, flax wasto appears to hold out great possibilities. 
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General .-—The aim of investigations carried out in the Paper Pulp Section 
of the Forest Research Institute is to explore economic, and profitable uses for 
as many paper-making materials as are available in India and thus place at the 
disposal of the paper industry adequate, resources, to supply, not only the 
present needs of almost all grades of pulp and paper, but also the future 
requirements of the country. These hid fair to become of considerable dimen¬ 
sions, in view of the spread of education among the masses and of the geneial 
rise in the social and economic, standard of living. As has been mentioned at 
the very start of this Note, the growth of the industry will depend ; n the main 
on bamboo pulp; pulp from other materials being used only as supplementary 
to bamboo pulp, either for the production of particular grades of paper, or in 
places where the production of paper from such pulps is more economical than 
from bamboo pulp. We. believe that the development of the bamboo pulping 
industry will support and maintain the growth of the paper industry in this 
country, and will in the end he attended with or followed by a surplus produc¬ 
tion which will he available for export abroad. 

In our opinion ■ .The prospects of building up an export trade in bamboo 
pulp are fairly bright, in view of the following considerations; — 

Firstly, bamboo has been accepted by the trade as an excellent material 
for the. production of a wide range of papers. Among hundreds of raw materials 
which have been investigated for paper making in various countries, bamboo 
stands out. conspicuously as vc.t as the only satisfactory material which can be 
used commercially in the place of chemical wood pulp for the production of a 
variety of papers. 

Secondly, while wc are inclined to discount the frequent notes of pessimism 
and alarms raised from time to time as to the exhaustion of the timber 
resources ol' the world, and tile consequent impending famine of wood pulp, it 
appears to us that the supplies of wood pulp from existing stands of 
economically exploitable coniferous forest areas are likely to be inadequate, in 
the very near future, to meet the phenomenal increase in the world’s production 
of pulp and paper. Tn .1929. the production of paper and board in North 
American and European countries appears to have reached the colossal figure 
of 20 to 21 million tons, the production in the United States alone being 
slightly over 11 million Ions. 

The main constituents of the paper and boards produced in the above 
countries are mechanical and chemical wood pulps. As the pnlpwood resources 
in file United States and the principal paper producing countries in Europe, 
except Scandinavian countries, fall far short of the total production of paper, 
those countries have to depend on Canada and the. Scandinavian countries for 
the supplv of their pulp and pnlpwood requirements over and above what 
they produce themselves. England. France, Holland. Belgium and the Nether- 
lands get almost their entire supply of wood pulp from Norway. Sweden and 
Finland. In Germany the stands of spruce in the Black Forest arc not enough 
to supply oven one single concern, via., the Zcllstoffabrik AYaldhof, and conse¬ 
quently Germany has to draw nearly 80 per cent, of her pulp and pnlpwood 
requirements from Finland and Boland. The United States import enormous 
quantities of pulp from Canada and, since the imposition of restrictions on 
exports of pnlpwood from Canada, hns imported considerable quantities of raw 
materials and newsprint from Scandinavia. As a result of intensive research 
during recent rears, the possibility of pulping some of the broad-leaved or 
hardwood trees has been established in the United States, but the quality of 
cellulose produced from these materials being inferior, it is doubtful if they 
will ever replace wood pulp from conifers to any considerable extent. 

During recent years Russia has tome on the scene. In spite of the enormous 
stands of"spruee in that country, we believe that her advent will not seriously 
affect the situation. In European Russia, except.for a small patch, as large 
as the Province of Ontario in Canada, the. stands of spruce forests are inacces¬ 
sible and therefore unexploitable. Inexhaustible resources of spruce are reported 
to exist in Siberia, but they happen to be scattered and arc not exploitable, 
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as the rivers, draining the forest areas, are frozen when the harbours at their 
mouth are free of ice, and the harbours are covered with ice when floating 
on the rivers is possible. 

In Japan, the stands of conifers are hardly enough to meet the growing 
home demand. During recent years, Japan has developed a small 
trade in wood pulp, but for this she has to depend on imports of pulpwood 
from the maritime provinces of the Soviet republic. 

Tn the western section of China, conifers occur at high altitudes, hut are 
isolated and inaccessible, and therefore may be left out of consideration. 


Canada and Scandinavia .thus hold the keys of the wood pulp markets of the 
world and it appears that the prospect of bamboo pulp establishing itselt in 
the European markets depends entirely on the ability of the Canaman anil 
Scandinavian production of wood pulp to keep pace with the growing demand 
for paper and paper products. In 1929, the production of chemical and 
mechanical pulp in Scandinavian countries was estimated to be o'l and 19 
million tons respectively, requiring nearly 8 million cords (1 cord =-128 cu. ft.) 
of pulpwood. To this must be added pulpwood exported to the united States 
and European countries, and the enormous quantity of timber required ior 
the important and considerable sawmill industry in those countries. As Govern- 
ment-owned forests -and they form a very large proportion of the total— are 
operated hi those countries on highly efficient and scientific lines on a sustained 
yield basis, and ns Governments also exercise strict supervision over the 
operations of both company and privately owned forests, the opinion is gener¬ 
ally held that the demand on accessible, and economically exploitable forests has 
reached its maximum, and that a continued increase in production in Scandi¬ 
navia is highly improbable, if not impossible. 

Iri Canada, the total production of wood pulp in 1920 was estimated to be 
over ‘1 million tons, and the export of pulpwood about J 3 million tons, bringing 
the total consumption of pulpwood in the country to approximately 6-25 million 
cords. In the e.videncc before the Dominions ltoyal Commission in 1916, it 
was stated that, the quantity of pulpwood in Canada was estimated at about 
800,000,000 to 1.000,000,000 cords. Taking 60 years as the. average reproduc¬ 
tion period for the species of .timber available there, the maximum sustained 
yield per annum comes to 18 to 16 million cords or say about 12 million 
cords of accessible and economically exploitable woods. It is possible, there¬ 
fore, for Canada to double her p»ekeh> production of wood pulp without deplet¬ 
ing her forest wealth, particularly as skilled labour, transport facilities and 
cheap and abundant hydro-electric power are available in the country. The 
rate, however, at which the weald consumption of paper lias been increasing 
will absorb that extra production—the maximum of which the country is 
capable- in about 5-10 years' time. The necessity for a material other than 
wood pulp will then he seriously felt, particularly in view of the fact that the 
demand for paper in Persia, India, China, Australia, New Zealand, and other 
countries, promises to grow rapidly and considerably in the near future. It is 
true that in Australia and New Zealand successful efforts have been made to 
utilise, indigenous and exotic hardwoods grown in those countries for pulp 
and paper production, but, as mentioned before, pulp from these inferior 
materials can hardly replace the demand for pulp from such superior sources 
as conifers and bamboos. The demand for these will, therefore, continue to 
exist in those countries in spite of the recent developments in the pulping 
of hardwoods. 


Conclusion*.—The prospects of establishing a considerable export trado 
from India in bamboo pulp in the near future appear, therefore, to be not 
only possible but also distinctly hopeful. Tn this connection, it. is relevant to 
consider the possibility of placing bamboo pulp on the world markets at 
competitive pric.es. During the last two years the price of wood pulp has 
dropped vory considerably, and the prospects of manufacturing bamboo pulp at 
such low prices aa exist at present appear to be very gloomy indeed. The 
present slump iu wood pulp prices is, however, only a passing phase, occasioned 
by the large diminution of demand resulting from the unprecedented trade 
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and industrial depression, following the large and rapid expansion o£ pulp and 
paper making in Canada and Scandinavia since. 1920. With the restoration of 
normal conditions, the price of wood pulp is bound to go up again, particularly 
as the adoption of scientific forest management and conservation, and the 
introduction of swamp drainage, fire protection, afforestation, etc., and the 
increasing cost of labour, are hound to contribute \approciably towards an 
increase in the price of pulpwood. Tn (a) the Forest Record “ Burma Bamboo 
Pulp Survey ", ( b ) Supplementary Report on a Project for Manufacturing 
Paper Pulp at Cuttack and I r) “ Paper from Bamboo ”, a lecture delivered m 
1927 before the British Association, Forestry Section, Leeds (copy enclosed 
herewith), Mr .Tiaitt has shown the. possibility of manufacturing bamboo pulp 
at prices competing with those of wood pulp. In view of the possibility of the 
average level of wood pulp prices rising in the near future to the same level as 
that of 1928-29, when more or less normal conditions prevailed, we also feel 
Quite optimistic regarding the. feasibility of putting bamboo pulp on the world 
market at competitive prices. In addition, we feel mire that any slight fall 
in the general level of prices in the future, occasioned by the advent of bamboo 
pulp on the world market, or by some unforeseen circumstances, will be 
taken care ot by the reduction in the cost of pi*>duction which is likely to 
•be achieved as a lesiilt- 

(1) of experience gained and pioneering difficulties overcome after the 

industry has been established for a few years and 

(2) of possible improvements in processes resulting from sustained 

researches at the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Bun and 

elsewhere. 

India has vast resources of the raw material-—bamboo—at her disposal, and 
the work already done at the Institute, and that proposed to ho done in future, 
afford the country an excellent opportunity ot making a start with the business. 
The development of the industry will not only utilise the hitherto unused 
forest resources of the country and thus increase revenue, but, wbat is more 
important, will provide employment to thousands—a, necessity so sorely felt 
at the present time throughout the country. Further, the development of the 
industry will encourage the growth of other subsidiary industries, will arid 
to the revenue of railways and steamship companies, and lastly, by rendering 
the country independent of foreign imports of a commodity of vital importance 
for the growth of civilization and maintenance of administration, will render 
the country a service of considerable national importance. 

Taking all things into consideration, therefore, we are persuaded to favour 
further protection of what is at present a baby industry in the cradle stage. 
A start has already been made, and if it had not been for the world-wide 
stagnation of trade during the, last year or two, there is little doubt .that progress 
would have been decidedly better than it actually has been. The phenomenal, 
albeit temporary, drop in tbe price of wood pulp has bad a retarding influence 
which still exists. With -wood pulp prices at their present level, any business 
man would hesitate, to support a new venture without very careful considera¬ 
tion of the factors responsible for the present situation. Wo ourselves, as 
already explained, are convinced that the, drop in the price of wood pulp is hut 
s passing phase, and that normal conditions will reassert themselves as soon 
as trade recovers generally throughout the world. This being so, India should 
put herself in a position to he, able to take her share in the spoils of revival, 
and in the paper and pulp industry she appears to have an excellent chance of 
capturing a larger share of the world’s business than she has had in the past. 
This she can only do, however, if .the, industry is in a strong and healthy posi¬ 
tion. At the present moment the industry, as mentioned above, is in its" infant 
stages, and. tor various reasons for which it is not responsible, its growth has 
been somewhat retarded. Following the analogy still further, we maintain 
that the child is strong and healthy, and that with ordinary care and protec¬ 
tion, should grow to vigorous manhood. Once it has reached that stage, it 
should be in a position to take care of itself. Let it have its chance, and 
there is little doubt that it will prosper to the benefit and credit of the 
• country of its birth. 
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ANNEXURE. 

Report on the Andhra Paper Miles at Rajahmundry and details of the 

SCHEME FOR ORGANISING THE MlLL ON A PROFIT-EARNING BASIS. 

A brief outline of the existing plant has already been given in my preli¬ 
minary report. The result of running it, section by section, is summarised 
below. 

Bamboo preparatory plant. — (I) Crasher. —Bamboo stems when fed into 
the crusher were simply split by the first pair of feeding-in rolls and pressed 
into a wavy shape by the triangularly shaped grooves in the second pair of 
rolls. Hardly any crushing client was produced. The machine is no good 
for the purpose. It has got to he scrapped particularly as it was not found 
possible to successfully chip the pressed wavy lengths. 

(2) Chipper. —This did not uniformly chip the steins, which were put 
through the crusher, ns there was no arrangement in the machine to press 
the crushed pieces tight against the revolving knives. A considerable propor¬ 
tion of bamboo was ripped up into splinters. Uncrushed whole stems, how¬ 
ever, could be chipped fairly well, though not quite uniformly. As the knives 
were rather blunt, long pieces of the cuticle of bamboo separated out 
during flapping. There was no satisfactory arrangement in the workshop 
for grinding knives. It was found that the chipper could deal with only 5-0 
tons of bam 1 hi o in 21 hours. It may be possible to have a slightly bigger 
output with sharper knives and when labour gets familiar with the working 
of tho machine. 

(3) Screens. —There is only one flat oscillating screen to remove dust and 
fine particles. An addition of another screen to remove oversize chips and 
knots appears necessary. 

Digester plant. —A number of digestions on uncrushed midlam (Buinbusa 
annulinaceci) and chilhulani (J)eiulroealainus stratus) bamboo chips were 
carried out by the sulphate process based on the fractional method and 
suitable conditions of digestion, viz., time, temperature of cook, concentra¬ 
tion of liquor, etc., were approximately ascertained. The digester could not 
be blown clean in one blow-off. This was partly due to the fact that tho 
chips were not uniform and sufficiently disintegrated and partly because the 
main blow-off valves leaked, resulting in a shortage of liquor at the time of 
biow. After some time the leakage in the valves grew serious and further 
digestions had to be given up. Optimum conditions of digestions with re¬ 
gard to yield and bleachability mid to ensure a. clean blow-out alter digestion 
could not, therefore, be definitely determined. The capacity of the digester 
was found to be approximately 5-5£ tons of unbleached pulp per day. It 
holds roughly G tons of chips and on tho fractional system each cycle of 
digestion would require 1.0-11 hours. 

Washing and bleaching plant.— (1) Blow-pit and wash tank are of ample 
capacity and worked satisfactorily. The top flexible screens in the wash-tank 
gave way several times, as they could not bo properly fastened to the supports 
below. 

(2) Cement wash bins.—-These are 4. in number and arc provided with 
screens in the bottom. Pulp is washed in them by moveable jets. They 
have sufficient storage capacity for a continuous run of the plant. 

(31 Liquor storage, tanks. —These are also 4 in number below tho wash 
bins. These can be utilised for storing liquors for first and second washes 
of pulp in tho wash tank. Necessary pipe and pump connections have been 
made. 

(4) Pulp screens. —These are flat diaphragm screens arranged in three sets 
ill descending steps. The first set is a coarse screen ('U27" slots) and tho 
other two arq fine screens (-011" slots). Bamboo pulp could pass through 
the first set but would not freely pass through the finer screens. 

(5) Thickener, bleaching towers, fleckering and wet press (press-pate) 
■machines. —All these were run and found satisfactory. Circulation of stuff 
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in the bleaching towers is quite efficient and there is arrangement for inject¬ 
ing steam and air into the stuff during bleaching. One of the towers leaked 
due to cracks in the cement lining. Capacity of the two towers is approxi¬ 
mately 8 tons of bleached pulp per 24 hours. As is shown later, it would 
not he necessary to use the deckering and wet press machines. 

Bleach and caustic soda liquor plant.— The bleach mixer and the causticis- 
ing tanks have all the necessary pipe and pump connections and worked 
efficiently. They are of ample capacity to supply bleach and caustic soda 
liquors lor the production of about 8-10 tons of pulp per day. 

Hoila recoeery planI. —This was not assembled until the 12th February, 
and hence its capacity and performance could not be ascertained. The two 
existing vacuum evaporators do not appear to be, adequate for handling all 
the black liquor obtained from the digestion of 20 tons of bamboo tier day, 
i.e., about 800-900 gallons per hour. The rotary incinerator, however, appears 
to have ample capacity for the purpose. 

Struiv-pulp and paper-making plant. —(1) Straw cutter, kollergang and 
the bleaching engine were not run and tested. The kollergang and the bleach¬ 
ing engine, however, are of modern design and appear to be of ample capacity 
to grind and bleach all the half-stuff from the rotary digester. 

(2) The spherical rotary digester was run on bamboos and found quite 
efficient and satisfactory. It can hold a charge of about two tons of raw 
materials. No satisfactory arrangement exists at present for charging the 
material into it from flic top and for removing or putting on the lid. 

(3) Beaters .—The two existing heaters are well designed and arc quite 
efficient in running. Their combined capacity is, however, only 1J-1J tons 
of paper (15 lbs. demy) per 24 hours. 

(4) Taper machine. —Several runs of paper were made on the paper 
machine. The look-through and surface of the sheet produced were, how¬ 
ever, poor due to (a) coarse wet felts, (b) lack of gradual and regulated drying 
and (<■) want of steam heated calender rolls. Clutches are not provided on 
the wet end of the machine. This is a- serious draw-back and must be recti¬ 
fied. The output of the machine was roughly 2 tons of paper (15-10 lbs. 
demy) per 24 hours. This can probably be increased to 2J-3 tons on thicker 
paper and when workmen get acquainted with the working of the machinery, 

(5) Sheet cutter. —This was put in working order and is quite satisfactory. 

(6) Hydraulic press. — 1 This was not run. It appears to bo quite efficient 
for the maximum production of the mill, 

Tomer plant .—(1) The Erie City boiler worked quite satisfactorily. It 
could not, however, supply enough steam for running the digester, tho beaters 
and the paper machine simultaneously. The other boiler (Xiclausse) was 
not put in order. 

(2) The Xordborg and the l'lottmann steam engines ran fairly smoothly. 
Tho former drove the pulping plant as well as a 150 K. W. generator for 
supplying current to motors driving the rotary digester, beaters and the 
sheet-cutter. 

Steam pipe connection was not made to tho Ruston and Procton cDgiue 
and it could not, therefore, he run and tested. 

Filter-beds. —River water was quite clean and it was not necessary to 
filter it. The beds were being used as storage tanks. Lot of line gravel, 
however, passed into the main supply tank and caused specks in paper. 

ft will lie seen from the above that there is no unison between the differ¬ 
ent sections of the. mill and the entire plant is absolutely ill-balanced. Thus, 
while the maximum outturn of the paper machine is 2J-3 tons of paper, 
the capacity of the beaters is only 1J-1J tons per day. Further, while the 
stationary digester can yield 5—of tons of unbleached pulp, requiring about 
12 Ions of chips, the bleaching plant is capable of handling about 9 tons of 
unbleached pulp and the chippor can supply only 6 tons of chips (half the 
requirements of the digester) per day. 
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Owing to insufficiency of beating capacity, the output of the existing 
plant is limited to only 14 tons of paper per day. Doubling the heater capa¬ 
city will increase tho output to 24-3 tons, the maximum capacity of the 
paper machine. This output, however, is too small to carry the overhead 
and interest charges ae is shown later in the report. Besides, it will neces¬ 
sitate running the pulping plant only part time and this would be uneco¬ 
nomical. Tho production of paper must, therefore, he increased, not only to 
absorb the maximum output of the existing pulping plant but to reduce the 
cost of production so as to make the business a paying proposition. In 
order that the mill be put on an economic and profit-earning basis, it is 
essential, therefore, to instal a second paper machine, it has been mentioned 
in the preliminary report that there is room only for an 80" machine to be 
installed in the. pulp hall. Such a machine of modern design will, on the 
average, turn out approximately 7-8 tons of paper per day. The total out¬ 
put of paper per day from both the machines will thus he 10-11 tons. This 
output, as is shown later, will comfortably carry the overhead and interest 
charges and pay a reasonable dividend a« well. A scheme for necessary and 
important additions to the existing plant, buildings, etc., to organise the 
mill on the basis of a daily production of 10-11 tons of paper is outlined 
below : — 


Block T. 

A. Preparatory plant for bamboos. —(1) The present crusher and chipper 
to be replaced by (a) a modern wood pulp chipper capable of chipping 25 
tons of bamboos per day or alternatively by a slasher for sawing culms of 
bamboos in small lengths, in case the disintegrator can reduce the whole stems 
to the required degree of fineness and (b) two disintegrators with a capacity 
of 10-11 cwts. per hour. 

(2) A second flat screen, to remove oversize chips, to be added on to the 
top of the existing screen. 

(3) Tho present belt-bucket conveyor to be replaced by a blower to blow 
the distintegrated material up to the chip-bin. 

(4) The present belt-drive from the Nordberg engine to he removed and 

the above machinery to he driven by a 150 175 H. P. motor to be Installed 

in the room, 

11. Digester plant. -(1) A second digester of about 800 e. ft. contents 
(about (34' in diamoler and 25' high) to be installed by the side of tile 
existing digester. This will necessitate removing tho water reservoir tank 
on the digester top floor from its present position to the opposite side above 
the stairs. It may also he necessary to open up an arch in the wall dividing 
the digester and the preparatory plant rooms. The blow-off from the new 
digester to he connected to the existing blow-pit overhead. 

(2) A water connection to be provided on the top digester floor. 

C. Washing and bleaching plant. —(1) Existing flexible screens in the 
wash tank to be replaced by rigid galvanised iron perforated screens in 4 
or 8 sectors. 

(2) Fine screen plates in the second and third sets of the diaphragm screen 
to he replaced by comparatively coarser screens plates ( 02" slots approxi¬ 
mately) which will allow bamboo fibres to pass through. 

(3) No arrangement exists at present for the conveyance of pulp to the 
heater room in the adjoining block for conversion into paper. The easiest 
and most economical method appears to be to pump tho pulp in the form 
of slush. For this purpose it is necessary to have two intermediate storage 
chests of about 1.500 c. ft. capacity between the bleach towers and the 
beaters. These chests may be constructed in cement on the ground floor 
below the beaters, and should be provided with false bottoms in order to 
allow the liquor to drain through. Pulp from the bleaching towers may he 
pumped into these chests through an 8" glazed clay pipe line installed over¬ 
head in continuation of the existing pipe discharging into tho deckering 
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machine, and at a good slope, so as to allow the pulp to flow into the storage 
chest by gravity. Tho pulp after draining can be dug up by shovels and 
carried in trucks to the boater floor by lifts. 

(4) Existing generator set to bo removed from its present position to 
the power houso (Block ill). A 90-100 H. P. motor to be installed to run the 
various pumps, screens, wash tank agitator, bleach towers, screens, etc. 

D. Soda recovery plant. —(1) An additional vacuum evaporator to be 
installed so as to increase the capacity of the existing evaporators to 1,000— 
1,200 gallons of black liquor per hour. If the ash chain conveyor is scrapped, 
there will be room enough to instal this evaporator. 

(2) As it is economical to use sulphate method of digestion for bamboos, 
a smelting furnace will have to be installed in continuation of the rotary 
furnace so that tho cheaper chemical, sodium sulphate, may he used to 
replace losses of alkali in the recovery cycle. A smelt dissolving tank and 
a pump to pump the solution to causticising tanks will also have to be put 
up. This will necessitate extension of the room, housing the recovery plant, 
towards the north. 

(3) Steam connection to be made to the steam water pump which may 
serve as a stand-by in case of necessity. 

(4) A 75—90 H. P. motor to be installed to run (1) the various pumps 
in the soda recovery room and in the adjoining bleach-mixing room, (2) fans, 
etc., in the smelting furnace, (3) rotary furnace and (4) agitators in causti¬ 
cising tanks. 

Blade II. 

A. Straw pulp plant.- -Tt has been mentioned in the preliminary report 
that the use of straw in tile mill is out of question chiefly because of its high 
price. Sabai or other‘suitable grasses are also not available at an eennomic 
cost at Rajahmundry. The straw cutter will thus have no use and may be 
scrapped. 

It appears, however, that rags and waste paper can be collected and deli¬ 
vered at the mill at a reasonable cost. Use of these materials will also im¬ 
prove tho quality of papers made. Wasto papers alter soaking in water may 
be ground in the kollcrgaug and then taken to tho beater floor by lifts. For 
pulping rags the following additions and alterations would be necessary: — 

(1) A rag cutter with a capacity of about 5 ewts. per hour. 

(2) A rag ‘ willow ’ and duster. 

(3) Two lifts to be installer!. One lift to be put up whore the grass 

conveyor is at present and to be utilised for carrying rags to 
the first floor and chemicals (rosin, alum, (flay, etc.) to tho 
second floor. Second lift to be put up in the room below the 
beaters for conveying rag and bamboo pulp to tho beater floor. 

(4) Tanks to be put on the digester floor, with connections to the diges¬ 

ter, for dissolving lime, soda, etc. 

(5) A platform to be fixed near the top of the digester (below the 

ceiling) to remove and put on the lid. 

(6) A potcher for washing and bleaching rags will be required. The 

present concrete bleaching engine can perhaps be easily converted 
into this by removing the propelling screws and putting a bed¬ 
plate and roll in the trough. Bleached pulp from the potcher 
will have to be pumped to the storage chests. 

(7) Two concrete storage chests of about 1,500 c. ft. capacity each, pro¬ 

vided with false bottoms to allow the liquor to drain through, 
to be constructed in the same room as the potcher and the two 
similar chests for bamboo pulp mentioned before. Drained pulp 
from the chests to be dug up and carried in trucks by lift to the 
heater floor as in the case of bamboo pulp. 

(8) The present 33 II. P. motor to he replaced by 75 H. P. motor, at 

presont driving the beaters, to drive the rag cutter, ‘ willow 
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rotary digester and kollergang. The potcher to be driven direct 
from the shale dividing the heaters, 

B. Beater plant. —(l) Additional six G-7 cwt. beaters to he installed, one 
for t-lie existing machine and five for the second paper machine. 

(2) A steam jacketed pan for making size and a tank for holding thick 
size to be put up on the second top door. 

(3) A tank for mixing clay and one for dissolving alum to be put up on 
the same floor as the thick size tank. 

(4) Three storage tanks, one for diluted size, one for alum solution and 
one for clay solution to be constructed on the first floor bohind tlio beater 
room. 

(5) Two save-alls one of about 375 e. ft. capacity (8 ft. daimeter x 71 ft. 
high) for the new paper machine and one of about 180 c. ft. capacity for the 
existing machine to be installed on the second floor and the back water pipe 
connections to bo extended up to these tanks. 

(6) A small JO H. P. motor to be installed either on the first or second 
floor for driving the agitators in the size, clay, and alum tanks. 

(7) A small laboratory for routine iests, etc., to be fitted up in the 
second hall on the top floor. 

(8) A refining engine to be installed for the second paper machine and 
to be run direct from the beater shaft. 

C. Paper machines - -(I) Clutches to be put on the couch press, wet press 
and drying cylinders of the existing machine. 

(2) Two steam heated rolls to be provided in the calender stack on the 
.present machine. 

(3) A complete Fourdrinier paper machine about 80" width wire, includ¬ 
ing stuff chests, sand-table, strainers, pumps, a stack of calender rolls, recler, 
etc., to be installed by the side of the existing machine in the hall. 

(4) A super-calender to be installed. 

(5) If the present sheet cutter is found inadequate for about 10 tons of 
paper per day, another cutter to bo provided. 

(6) Steam engines or motors to bo installed for driving the dry and wet 
ends of the second machine. 

(7) Motors to be installed for driving tho super-calendor and tbo hydrau¬ 
lic press. 

P. Finishing room . —Construction of the finishing room to be completed 
and tables provided in it for sorting and packing paper. 

Bloch III. 

(1) Steam hollers. —The two existing toilers will hardly bo sufficient for 
the increased output of tho mill. An additional boiler of 20,000 lb. steam per 
hour capacity with economiser and super-lieater will have to be installed. 
There is just room enough for tho installation of this in the toiler bouse. 

(2) Prime movers. —Tho total power required for the mill with an output 
of 10 tons of paper per day would be approximately 1,000—1,200 H. P. The 
present steam engines, including those driving the paper machine are capable 
of developing approximately 750 H. P. Three additional steam engines, two 
for the second paper machine and one for other plant with a total H. P. of 
about 450 H. P, will, therefore, be required. There will thus be altogether 
7 steam engines in the mill separated from each other by long distances and 
having fairly long lead of steam piping. This would bo wasteful of fuel and 
therefore very uneconomical. An economical proposition would be to instal 
a 1,000—1,200 H. P. combined pass-out and condensing steam turbine or 
modern reciprocating engine coupled to the existing generator (150 K. W.) 
and another 450 K. W. generator. The beaters, potchor and the refining 
engine to be driven direct from the turbine or the steam engine 
and the other machinery (including the two paper machines) through- 
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out tho mill by electric motors. A transformer set would be required to 
convert alternating into direct current for driving the constant and of tho 
two paper machines. Steam for drying paper, for predigestion, for evapora¬ 
tion (soda recovery) and for process work will be bleedcd from the turbine or 
engine and live steam would be uesd for lignin digestion and for soda reco¬ 
very if necessary. The existing 4 steam engines will have to be put out of 
use" An alternative to the above would be to put a condenser on the exist¬ 
ing Huston and Proctor steam engine and drive the beaters, potcher, etc., 
from it direct, provided its H. P. is not less than 400. Tn this case it would 
be necessary to instal only a 800 H. P. combined pass-out and condensing 
modern steam engine coupled to two generators as stated above. This scheme 
has a decided advantage over the former in that the mill will not be depen¬ 
dent for ils power on one unit and consequently there will be comparatively 
more flexibility in the running of the mill. The alternative would involve 
less capital expenditure and would be worth considering if the Ruston and 
Proctor engine is found to be economical and efficient in running. In this 
case only the l'Tottmann and Mordberg engines and tho horizontal engine on 
the paper machine will have to be discarded. 

Workshop .—The present workshop is very poorly equipped. A complete 
set of workshop machinery and tools required for erection and every day 
repair work should be purchased and fitted up, vices, a large lathe, 

shaping machine, radial drilling machine, circular saw, huffing machine, wet 
grind-stones, emery wheel tool grimier, pipe wrenches, etc. A motor should 
be installed in the shed to run the various machinery, 

ll’nfer supply.- The capacity of the pump in the pumping station on the 
bank of tho river Godavari is reported to be 1,200 gallons per minute. This 
would he more than though for the requirements of the mill. River water, 
however, is reported to be very muddy for about 5 months in the year, from 
June to October. This would necessitate construction of settling tanks. 
Taking two weeks approximately as the period required for settling, tho 
tanks (about 4' deep) would require about 10—12 acres of land. There is 
enough land belonging to the firm on south-east side of the mill but it is 
rocky. The land intervening the mill and the river is at a low level and 
would be comparatively more suitable. Besides, it would be more 
economical and cheaper to remove sludge from the latter area. Tho 
firm should try to acquire this laud for the purpose. The existing filter- 
beds are also inadequate and more must be constructed to give tho required 
supply of water to the mill, viz., 500-000 gallons per minute approximately. 

The Provincial Industries Department had started, in February, boring 
experiments in the mill area. If they succeed in tapping one or two 
perennial springs giving the required supply of water to the mill, the neces¬ 
sity for the construction of settling tanks and probably the additional filter- 
beds would be obviated. 

Transport of materials .—On account of long distance (4-5 miles) and 
consequent high expenses, railway siding into the mill compound from 
Rajahmnndry goods station is out of question. The cheapest and best method 
for the transport of raw and auxiliary materials appear at present to utiliso 
the canal system of the Godavari river. Coal, rages, lime, etc., can be landed 
at Kadium Railway station on the main Calcutta-Madras line. A canal flows 
just past the railway line and the materials can he brought from there in 
barges right, up to the mill wharf. Similarly goods imported from abroad 
can be landed at the port of Cocanada and from there brought to the mill 
wharf bv another canal of the Godavari river. As the year’s supply of 
bamboo from the forest reserve will arrive at Rajalitnundry before the rains 
set in, and as for some time, during the floods, traffic on the river will stop, 
about 100 tons of raw and auxiliary materials will have to be transported per 
day from the river bank to the an ill compound lor some months in the year. 
This large quantity of materials will have to be handled either by a system 
of aerial ropeways nr by conveying the materials in trolleys. For the latter 
it would be necessary to lay double trolley lines from the river bund to the 
mill and to instal a < raue to haul up the materials from the river bank to 
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the trolley lines on the bund. In either case it would be necessary to 
acquire the land intervening the mill and the river bund. 

For the conveyance of finished paper tho firm may either purchase a 2- 
ton lorry and despatch the goods from Rajahmundry Station or send the 
goods to Kadium in barges and despatch it from there. 

Mill effluents .—The drains from the paper and pulping plant at present 
stop short in tho mill compound. When the land lying between the mill and 
the river is acquired the drain should he extended to discharge the mill 
offluents into the river. As the inhabitants of Rajahmundry town, situated 
on tho river below the mill, use the river water lor drinking and bathing 
purposes the Public Health Department may object to effluents containing 
chemicals in solution and fibres, etc., in suspension being discharged into the 
river without, purification. Some sort of filtration of the effluents will have 
to be resorted to in order to satisfy the demands of the Public Health Depart¬ 
ment. 

Buildings .—The mill office is at present housed on the second floor in tho 
beater room. A separate building for tlic office, including an office room 
lor the Managing Agents is required. There is only one double-storied resi¬ 
dential bungalow at present. This was originally meant to be a guest house. 
Tt is necessary to build residential bungalows for tho Manager, Assistant 
Manager and the Engineer and also quarters for workmen, as suitable houses 
for the latter are not available in the city. A boundary wall must also be 
constructed round the mill compound. 

Haw Materials .—Bamlioo from the neighbouring forest areas is tile princi¬ 
pal matoerial on which the mill has to depend for its supply of raw material 
for the manufacture of paper, llice is grown extensively in the neighbour¬ 
ing districts, hut. the price at which rice straw can be delivered at the mill, 
viz., Rs. 17—IS per ton is too high to permit its use, ns a paper making 
material. The straw fetches belter value as fodder for which there is a great 
demand in the locality. Rags (principally tailors' cuttings) and waste paper 
can. however, be collected and delivered at the mill at a reasonable cost. It 
will pay the concern to use fairly largo quantities of these, approximately 
20-25 per cent, of the total requirements of raw materials. The use of these 
materials will not, only improve the quality of paper manufactured, but will 
be economical too, as the cost of pulping them would be lower than that of 
pulping bamboo. Supposing 20 per cent, of the total requirements of raw 
materials for the manufacture of paper is met by rags and waste paper, the 
maximum .yearly demand of the mill for bamboos would be approximately 
7,000 8,000 tons. Rajahmundry is a big bamboo market and possibly the 
supply of the above quantity of bamboo could he arranged through local 
contractors at a reasonable cost. It is very doubtful, however, if the mill 
can depend on a regular and sustained supply locally. Moreover, the Com¬ 
pany is liable to he a victim of the market fluctuations in the price of bamboo 
and possibly of a combine on the part of the local contractors. To ensure ft 
uniform and sustained supply of the raw material at an economic and almost 
steady price, it is essential that the firm should secure from Government 
lease of the Rekapalle Hill reserves for a period of at least 21 years. Accord¬ 
ing to the report made in December 1926 by Mr. J. A. Master, Divisional 
Forest Officer, Upper Godavari Division, these reserves are capable of yield¬ 
ing a sustained supply of 10,000 tons of chilkadnin bamboo (l)endrocalamus 
strict.us) per annum, with an expenditure of nearly Its. 62,000 for the con¬ 
struction of cart tracks, yoke paths, etc. According to the above report 
bamboos can lie floated down to Rajahmundry at a. total average cost of 
nearly lls. 17 per ton inclusive of seigniorage, interest on capital investment, 
profit of contractors, etc. Allowing for the increase in tho wages of labour 
and for haulage of bamboos from the river bank to the mill godowns, the 
cost of bamboo delivered at mill site may be taken to be approximately Rs. 20 
per ton which is quite a fair and reasonable price for the raw material. 

Labour .—Unskilled labour is fairly cheap and can be procured from tho 
surrounding districts without much difficulty. It is, as is to be expected, 
very inefficient, and it will lie sometime before it gets broken in for the 
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jobs entirely new to it. Skilled labour atid supervisory staff will, of course, 
have to be recruited principally from up-country mills or from abroad. 

Insurance and fire protection .—The mill must be insured to cover all 
possible risks. Fire extinguishing apparatus must be provided in sufficient 
numbers throughout the mill. 

It will be seen from the above that the scheme for the reconstruction of 
the mill on the basis of a production of 10 tons of paper per day needs consi¬ 
derable additions and alterations to the existing machinery and buildings. 
At a rough estimate, the total expenditure to be incurred by the firm for 
the various items enumerated above will come to Its. 10—11 lakhs at least. 
The firm has already invested Rs. 4f lakhs in the purchase of tho mill and 
ha« spent approximately another 1 f lakhs in repairs, alterations and experi¬ 
ments. The total capital investment by the time the output is raised to tho 
economic unit of 10—11 tons per day would thus come to Rs. 17 lakhs nearly. 
This sum would be less by approximately 3 lakhs in case the derelict Assam 
paper plant, mention about which has been made in the preliminary report, 
is found in a serviceable condition and is brought to Rajahmundry at a 
total inclusive cost of approximately Rs. 70,000-■•80,000. 

An approximate estimate for the cost of production per ton of paper and 
the profit to be earned when the mill is organised for a production of 10-11 
tons of paper per day, according to the scheme detailed above, is given 
below. Costs of chemicals for digestion are calculated on the basis of about 
50 per cent, recovery of alkali, which is what is expected of the present 
recovery plant. For calculation of interest and depreciation charges, Rs. 8 
lakhs are apportioned to buildings and Rs. 11 lakhs or Rs. 11 lakhs, in 
case the Assam plant is purchased, for machinery. Figures in the latter 
case are put in brackets. 

Cost of production per ton of paper for an output of 10 tons per day. 






Rs. 

A. 

Works cost— 






Bamboo (tons) 




00 

0 

Caustic soda (1-6 ewts.) 




23 

0 

Lime (It- ewts.) 




7 

0 

Sodium sulphate (7 cuts.) 




35 

0 

Bleaching powder (4| ewts.) 




36 

0 

Size, alum, day, dyes, etc. 




44 

0 

Coal, 4» tons 




72 

0 

Labour and supervision 




60 

0 

Repairs and sundries 




10 

0 

. Dressings, etc. 


• 


15 

0 





362 

0 


10 0 

35 0 
(27 0) 

2 8 

12 0 

59 8 or 
(52 0) 

421 8 or 
say 422 0 or 
(414 0) 


Overhead charges — 

Office expenses ...... 

Depreciation on machinery on Rs. 14 lakhs 
at per cent. ...... 

Or Depreciation on Rs. 11 lakhs 
Depreciation on buildings at 24 per cent, on 

3 lakhs. 

Interest, on working capital (4 lakhs) at 9 
per cent. ....... 


Total cost of production 






m 


R.S. A. 

490 0 
68 0 or 
(76 0) 

Total profit on 3,000 tons . 2,04,000 0 or 

(2,28,000 0) 

Profit on total capital investment thus comes to 12 por cent, or 16 per 
cent, if tho Assam plant is purealised. Production of 10-11 tons of paper 
por day would, thus enable the concern to earn a reasonable dividend. It 
will, however, take several months to raise the necessary capital and erect 
tho plant for the increased output. Till then, the firm will do well to 
continue the manufacture of paper, though on a small scale. With the un¬ 
fortunate history of the mill behind, shutting it down at present will shake 
the confidence of the shareholders and the public in the present manage¬ 
ment, who will then find it an almost impossible task to raise the necessary 
funds for the reorganisation of tho mill. Further, if the mill is kept run¬ 
ning it will enable tho firm to keep on the technical staff in recruiting which 
they had to face considerable difficulty. Manufacture of about If tons of 
paper por day with the existing plant would, however, put the firm to a net 
loss of Tts. 60 per day even on the works cost, as the following estimato 
shows. For such a small output it would pay the concern not to run the 
bamboo pulping plant but to use imported bleached wood-pulp for the manu¬ 
facture of paper. The estimate below is framed on this basis. 

Cost oj production for 1\ Iona of paper per day from wood-pulp. 


Rs. A. 

Wood pulp, 11 tons, at Us. 260 per ton . . 325 0 

Size, alum, clap, dyes, etc. .... 55 0 

Coal, 5 tons ........ 80 0 

Labour and supervision.125 0 

Dressings, etc. ....... 30 0 

Repairs and sundries.25 0 

Office expenses.16 0 

Interest ca working capita! (Rs. 50,000) . 15 0 


Total . 617 0 


Amount realised by sale of one ton of paper 
at an average price of As. 3-6 per lb. 

Net profit per ton . ... . 


Sale price of 1J tons of paper at As. 3-6 per lb. . 612 0 

Net loss per day . 59 9 


If the outturn of paper per day is increased to the maximum output of 
the paper machine, viz., about 2.1 tons, the above loss would bo practically 
wiped out, as the following estimate shows: — 


Cost of production■ per ton of paper from imported wood-pulp for an output 

of .2} tons per day. 


Rs. A. 


Wood pulp, 1 ton ....... 260 0 

Size, alum, clay, etc. ...... 44 0 

Coal, 3f tons ....... 56 0 

Labour arid supervision ..... 65 0 

Dressings, etc. . . . . . . . 24 0 

Repairs and sundries.20 0 

Office expenses . . . . . . 10 0 

interest on working capital (Rs. 1,00,000) . . 12 0 


Total . 491 0 


Bale price of 1 ton of paper at As. 5-6 per lb. . 490 0 
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The price roalised for paper thus pays for the works cost and partially 
covers the overhead charges. 

For ail output of 21 tons of paper per day, bamboo could also bo used as 
raw material as the estimate below shows. Either straight soda or sulphate 
method may be used as the cost of chemicals in either ease is approximately 
the same. As about 1 \ tons of alkali will be consumed per day for digos- 
tion, it would pay to run the soda recovery plant (wdthout the smelting fur¬ 
nace) as well. Cost of chemicals for digestion is based on about 50 per 
cent, recovery of alkali. 


Cost of production per ton of paper using bamboo pulp for an output of 

tons per day . 


Ks. A. 


Bamboo, 3 tons ....... 60 0 

Caustic soda (L-G cwts.) ..... 23 0 

Lime (4) cwts.) ....... 70 

Sodium sulphide (5$ cwts.) commercial . 50 0 

Bleaching powder (4J cwts.) .... 30 0 

Size, aluin, clay, etc.44 0 

Coal, 0.) tons .104 0 

Labour and supervision.96 0 

Dressings, etc..30 0 

llepairs and sundries.20 0 

Office expenses.]0 0 

Interest on working capital (Its. 1,00,000) . . 12 0 


Total . 492 0 


Sale price of 1 ton of paper at As. 3-6 per lb. . 490 0 


In this case also the sale price almost covers the cost of production and 
part of overhead charges. As the cost when using bamboo is approximately 
the same as when imported wood pulp is used, the firm should switch on to the 
use of bamboo as soon as the mill is equipped for the production of 2} tons 
of paper per day. This would afford the firm an opportunity to acquire 
first-hand practical experience and a thorough insight into the technicalities 
of pulping and bleaching bamboo, by the time the mill is equipped to work 
up the raw material oti a. larger scale. 

Instead of bleached paper, about 3 tons of Kraft and brown wrapping 
paper can be manufactured from bamboo on the existing paper machine. 
This would necessitate, as shown below, less capital expenditure and as 
smaller quantities of raw materials, chemicals, etc., will be required to be 
stocked, a smaller sum for working capital will bo required. A rough esti¬ 
mate for the production of the above lines of paper is as follows. It is 
.assumed as beforo that 50 per cent, of the alkali used is recovered. 
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Cost of production per ton of Kraft and wrapping paper from bamboo for 
an output of approximately 3 tons per day. 



Rs. 

A. 

Bomboo (46 cwts.) ...... 

46 

0 

Caustic soda (1 cwt.). 

14 

0 

Lime (21 cwts.) ....... 

3 

8 

Sodium sulphide (3J cwts.) ..... 



Commercial ........ 

30 

0 

Size and alum. 

24 

0 

Coal, 41 tons ....... 

72 

0 

Labour and supervision ..... 

75 

0 

Dressings, etc. ....... 

22 

0 

Repairs and sundries ...... 

15 

0 

Office expenses ....... 

8 

0 

Interest on working capital (Rs. 75,000) 

7 

8 

Total 

317 

0 

Sale price of 1 ton of paper at an average price of 



As. 2-3 per lb. ...... 

315 

0 


Following additions and alterations to the plant and additional con¬ 
structional work will have to he carried out in order to equip the mill for the 
production of 2$ tons of paper either from imported wood pulp or from 
bamboo pulp 

1. One 0-7 cwt. beater. 

2. Clutches on the paper machine. 

3. Two steam heated calender rolls. 

4. Necessary workshop tools. 

5. One settling tank. 

6. One office building. 

7. Two residential quarters 

8. Quarters for workmen. 

9. Extension of the drain to the river. 

10. One two-ton lorry. 

11. One 100-110 H. P. motor and necessary cables, etc., to drive the 

three beaters. 

12. Fencing or boundary wall round the mill compound. 

13. Acquisition of land intervening the mill and the river bund. 

14. Niclausse boiler to be put in working order. 

Tho above would entail an expenditure of approximately Its. 80,000 to 
Bs. 90,000. 

For the manufacture of Kraft and wrapping papers, pulping plant in 
Block I may not he worked at all. Instead bamboo chips may ho digested in 
the rotary digester, ground in the Kollergang and the beaten. Instead of 
carrying about 7 tons of chips per day from the chipper in Block I to the 
digester floor in Block II, it would save considerably in time and labour, if 
the chipper (which for 10 ton production has ultimately got to be scrapped) 
is removed from its present position and installed in place of tho straw 
cutter in Block IT. Bamboo chips can then bo carried to the digester floor 
by means ol' the hucket conveyor already in position. All that would be 
required in this caso would iie (1) to make tho necessary arrangement for 
feeding the chips into the digester from the top, (2) to construct a platform 
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iiound the top of the digester; below the ceiling, for handling the lid, (3) 
to make the necessary pipe connection from the rotary digester to the strong 
caustic liquor tank and to the black liquor storage tank, and (4) to instal a 
lift in the heater room for hauling up pulp from the Kollcrgang to the 
heaters. 

Tf, however, the firm decide to manufacture bleached papers or superior 
badaniis, it would be necessary to run the bamboo pulping plant in Block I, 
and to leave the chipper in its present position. In this case the following 
additional machinery, etc., would bo required. 

1. One disintegrator. 

2. One blower. 

3. One set of blow-off valves for the stationary digester. 

4. Coarse screen plates for the diaphragm screens. 

5. Overhead pipe connection from the bleaching towers to the beater 

room. 

6. Loose pulleys on the various pumps in Block I. 

Additional expenditure ol about Its. 15,000—20,000 will have to be in¬ 
clined for the above. 

The total investment to be made by the firm to equjjj the mill for the 
production of 24 tons of bleached paper from bamboo would thus come to 
approximately Its. 1,10,000. 

The monthly maximum requirement of bamboo for a daily production of 
2f tons of paper would be about 200 tons. As the lease of the Rekapalle 
forest reserves is not likely to he acquired for the, nexL few months, the firm 
cannot extract bamboos from that area. It will, therefore, have to make 
arrangements with the local contractors for the supply of the above quantity 
of bamboo either mvllam, (Bambusa arundinacea) or Chilkadam ( Dendror.ala- 
nvus strict us). 

Until the mill is reorganised for a daily production of 10 tons of paper, 
it would not be necessary io put the ltuston and Proctor steam engine in 
commission. The Nordherg engine will be adequate to run all the requisite 
machinery (beaters, chipper, rotary digester, kollcrgang, sheet-cutter, 
hydraulic press, water-pump and the soda recovery plant) when the mill is 
run on either hleached papers from imported wood pulp or kraft and brown 
papers from bamboo. If, however, the mill is run on bleached papers from 
bamboo the engine will not have enough power to run the entire plant at a 
time. Boaters, chipper and the water-pump will, of course, have to be run 
day and night. It would be necessary to run the remaining machinery 
alternatively, viz., the disintegrator, sheet-cutter and the hydraulic press in 
day time and the washing-bleaching plant and the soda recovery plant at 
night time. 

Conclusions.- -The reorganisation of the existing mill on a profit-earning 
basis is possible, if the daily output of paper is brought up to 10-11 tons by 
the installation of a second paper machine and increasing pari-passu the 
capacity of the other auxiliary plant. This would mean an expenditure of. 
approximately its. 10-11 lakhs. If, however, the derelict Assam paper plant 
is found in a serviceable condition and is brought to Rajahmundry at an 
inclusive cost of about Its. 70,000—80,(XX) it is possible to effect a saving oi 
approximately Its. 3 lakhs on the above investment. As this is a considerable 
saving, the firm had better take steps for the early purchase of this plant. 

Until the requisite capital is raised and the erection of machinery, build¬ 
ings, etc., necessary for the above output is completed, manufacture of paper 
at the mill should be continued. With the existing plant production of 
about, If tons only is possible. This would put tho firm to a net loss of 
nearly Rs. 60 per day. To stop this loss, the production ol paper must be 
raised as quickly as possible to the maximum output of the existing paper 
machine, viz., 24 to 3 tons per day. A capital expenditure of nearly one lakh 
•of rupees will he required for this purpose. The firm can probably get toge¬ 
ther this amount easily and should, therefore, lose no time in carrying out 
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additions and alterations necessary to equip the mil! for the above output 
(2.J-3 tons). They should particularly expedite the construction of a settling 
tank and residential quarters for the staff and workmen before the rains 
set in. Meanwhile every possible elfort should be made to secure ways and 
means to attain the ultimate goal of raising the output of the mil) to 10 
tons ol paper per day or 3,000 tons of paper per annum as early as possible. 

(Sd.) M. P. BHARGAVA, 
Officer in charge, 
Paper Pulp Section. 

(5) Letter No. 10122-91P.P., dated the doth July, 1931, from the Forest 
Economist, Dehra Dun. 

As requested by the Tariff Board during their visit to this Institute, 1 
send herewith 6 copies each of the following for your use : — 

(1) Comparison of 1 Overhead ’ and 1 Fractional processes ’ as applied 

to Sabai grass and Eta bamboo. (JSol printed.) 

(2) Gauge pressures corresponding to temperature given in the table on 

page 4 of “ Answers to questionnaire for manufacturers in so far 
as they concern the Forest Research Institute ”. 

(3) Copy of letter No. 151/31 (1), dated the 27th April, 1929, from the 

Manager, Government of India Press, Simla, to the Forest 
Economist, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun. 

(4) Copy of letter No. 14/7—7/G1., dated the 4th May, 1929, from the 

Forest- Economist, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, to 
the Manager, Government of India Press, Simla. 

(o) Copy of a letter, dated the 5th March, 1929, from Messrs. Havero 
Trading Company, Limited, Post Box No. 37, Havero House, 
Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay, to the Forest Economist, 
Forest Research Institute, New Forest P. 0., Dehra Dun. 

(6) The Timber Growers’ Quarterly Review, pages 4-8 (June, 1930, 

No. 1)—Softwood supplies of the British Empire by Fraser 
Story (Forestry Commission, London). (Not printed.) 

(7) Extract from Australian Forestry Journal, Vol. XL, No. 3, Sep¬ 

tember 1928—World’s Softwood Resources by Fraser Story, 
Forestry Commission, London. 

(8) Extract from the Report of the Ninety-fifth Meeting of the British 

Association for the Advancement of Science, pages 390-91, 1927. 

2. I also send 0 copies of a costing statement drawn up by the Paper Pulp 
Experts and marked “ Confidential As explained to the Board, we would 
rathor this statement was not made public. 

3. Finally 1 send, one copy each of -.— 

(1) Mr. Nicholson’s Report on the Cuttack Project. 

(2) The Paper Makers’ Monthly Journal for 10th June, 1931. Please 

see page 237. 

Both these publications are required back hero after perusal as they form 
part of our permanent records. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Gauge pressures corresponding to temperature given in the table on page U 
of “ Answers to questionnaire for manufacturers in so far as they concern 
the Forest Itesearch Institute 


Temperature Centigrade. 


Gauge Pressure. 


108 

115 

140 

142 

148 


10 

38 

40 

50 
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.Enclosure No. 3. 

Copy of letter No. 101 l-il ( 1 ), dated the 27th April, 1929, from the Manager, 
Government of India Frcss, Simla, to the Forest Economist, Forest lie- 
search Institute, 1lehra Dun. 

With reference to paragraph 3 of your loiter No. 9/7—7/(11., dated the 4th 
August, 1928, addressed to the Deputy Controller, Central Printing Office, 
copy forwarded to this office, 1 have the honour to report that the paper used 
for printing the Annual Report on Forest Research Work in India for 1927-28 
was in every way satisfactory and gave no trouble whatsoever. 

I would be glad if you would bo good enough to inform me what consti¬ 
tuents were used in making this paper and what the commercial value per 
pound would be if placed on the market. 


Enclosure No. 4. 


Copy of letter No. 14/7—7 jGl., dated the 4th May, 1929, from the Forest 
Economist, Forest Itese.unh Institute, Delira Dun, to the Manager, Gov¬ 
ernment of India 1‘ress, Simla. 


Printing qualities of bamboo pater used for printing tiif. Annual Rf.port. 

Reference your letter No. 151/31 (1), dated the 27th April, 1929. 

Your favourable report on the satisfactory printing qualities of bamboo 
paper used for printing the Annual Report on Forest Research Work in India 
for 1927-28 is very encouraging indeed. The furnish used fdr the paper was 
as follows ; — 

Per cent. 


Bamboo pulp ........ 100 

China clay ... 18 

Rosin . . . i .... 2'6 

Alum . . . s./.34 

Sodium silicate ........ 24 


We have to use exceptionally large quantities of alum on account of the very 
high degree of hardness (00—70°) of our water supply here. 

2. The paper, particularly on account of its cleanliness, I expect, would 
easily fetch about 4.V annas per pound in the market. 

3. Projects for the manufacture of bamboo pulp on a large scale arc on 
foot in Bihar and Orissa and i.'i Burma and it. is hoped that bamboo paper 
will he available in large quantities in the country in the near future. 


Enclosure No. 5. 

Copy of a letter, dated the 5t.h March, 1929, from Messrs. Haeero Trading 
Company, Limited, Cost Box No. 37, TIavero House, Graham Hoad, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay, to the. Forest Economist, Forest llescareh Insti¬ 
tute, New Forest 1 J . 0., Dehra Dun. 

We beg to refer to the visit our Mr. S. Fuchsinanii and Dr. W. Winter- 
halder paid you in the. month of September. 1928, when you were kind enough 
to put at our disposal Bamboo Paper Pulp, bleached and unbleached, to be 
passed on to our manufacturers for a close examination. Our Home friends 
have carried out tests with this pulp, and we are giving you below a short 
resume of their report: — - 

1. Blenched bamboo pulp is found to he of excellent quality and is regard¬ 
ed as a. perfect substitute for bleached sulphite cellulose. The whiteness of 
the bleached bamboo pulp is considered to be a trifle greyish compared with 
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the ordinary sulphite cellulose. As regards the dyeing properties of bleached 
bamboo pulp, our Home frionds report as follows: — 

(a) Busic Dyes.— Generally speaking, Basic Dyes show a. greater affinity 
to bamboo pulp than to sulphite paper pulp, it is, however, 
worth mentioning the deviation in tone some of the basic dye¬ 
stuffs show when dyed on bamboo paper pulp as compared with 
sulphite pulp. This refers especially to lihodamine and Methy¬ 
lene Blue, in order to illustrate the point, we are enclosing 
herewith a shade-card made out by our Home friends for your 
perusal. As this card is the only one we have at our disposal, 
we should bo obliged if yon would kindly return the same after 
perusal. 

Our point is further illustrated by comparing the dye liquor 
alter dyeing, when it will he noticed that liquors of dyed Bamboo 
pulp contain loss colour than those of sulphite cellulose. (Please 
refer to our shade-card.) 

(l>) Acid byes. —When applying Acid Dyes lor Dyeing Bamhoo pulp, 
our Home friends did not iirnl any material difference between 
bamboo pulp and sulphite pulp. Some of the dyestuffs produce 
stronger shades on bamboo pulp than on sulphite pulp, and some 
weaker shades. 

( c) Direct Colourx, also, according to our Homo friends, do not show 
any visible difference in dyeing bamboo and sulphite pulps. 

(<f) Organic Pigment#, which are used for producing fast shades on 
paper, show, without exception, somewhat lighter dyeings on 
bamboo than on sulphite pulp. As, however, the waste-waters 
are in both cases equal, the explanation lies in a different way 
of settling on the fibre by the dyestuff. 

2. Grey Bamboo Pulp. -On the whole, the properties of unbleached bamboo 
pulp have, as it was to be expected, been found to be the same as lor bleached 
bamboo. In the case of Acid Dyes, a somewhat higher affinity has been 
ascertained lor grey bamboo than for bleached one. 

3. Shading of Wenched Bamboo Pulp. —Our Home friendR state that, as 
illustrated in Table “ A ”, the slight diiferenre between bamboo pulp and 
sulphite pulp can he overcome by an addition of suitable dyestuffs as given 
in the abovenamed Table “ A ”. 

In conclusion, our Tlome friends say that bamboo pulp represents a 
material, at least equally good to sulphite cellulose, in dyeing and in paper- 
manufacturing. 

4. Producing of a yellmcish shade on Grey Pulp - it has been tried to 
match the shade you have been kind enough to hand over to us, hut un¬ 
fortunately without obtaining the desired pure shade. Our Homo friends 
Bay that, by using grey and bleached bamboo pulps, half and half, the desired 
shade can bo arrived ut. 

5. Bleaching of Bamboo Pulp with Prrehloron. -Our Bleaching Dopart- 
mont considers bamboo pulp the equal of sulphite pulp in bleaching. A full 
bleach can be Obtained by the application of 6 per cent. Perchloron, a 
sample of which is enclosed herewith. 

In this connection, we should be glad to hear whether trial in the mean¬ 
time with the Perchloron we sent you, have been successful. 

* 

We would further consider it a special favour if you would kindly let us 
know whether any fresh developments in the manufacturing of bamboo paper 
pulp on a large scale have taken place in the meanwhile. 

Always, with pleasure, at your services. 
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Enclosure No. 7. 

Extract from Australian Forestry Journal, Vol. XT, No. S, September, 192 S.. 

WORLD S SOFTWOOD RESOURCES. 

By Fraser Story, Forestry Commission, London. 

(Paper prepared for Third Empire Forestry Conference.) 

Statements were presented at the Empire Forestry Conference in 1923 in 
respect of the Softwood resources of Canada, the United States, and Europe, 
but not of the world. If the Canadian estimates have since been modified, 
as tho result of further surveys, the changes will be made known during the 
present Conference. As regards the United States and Europe, no informa¬ 
tion has been received necessitating any material alteration in the statistics 
already published. The total area of merchantable forest in Canada was 
stated to be 457,000 square miles (300 million acres) of which 80 per cent. 
(240 million acres) was estimated to be coniferous. The total volume of the 
coniferous stand was given as approximately 198,000 million cubic l'eet, hut 
only about half, or, sav, 100,000 million cubic feet was estimated to be 
accessible. 

The production of softwood timber and pulpwood was given as approxi¬ 
mately 900 million cubic feet, but owing to fire, insects and other destructive 
agencies, the early drain on the softwood resources was said to be not less 
than 4,000 million cubic feet. 

Tt was pointed out that tlie estimates may have to be reduced when a 
careful inventory is made and that “ there is every indication that the 
demand for Canadian forest products will increase more rapidly in the 
future ”, 

In the report hy Colonel Greeley cm the softwood resources of the United 
States, the conifer forests were said to cover approximately 237 million acres, 
about 112 million acres of which are virgin growth. The softwood stand was 
estimated to contain 400,000 million cubic feet of timber suitable for lumber 
and 89,000 million cubic feet of smaller material, but the amount readily 
accessible was not given. The total drain upon the conifer forests was esti¬ 
mated to exceed 12,000 million cubic feet of standing timber. It was stated 
at the Conference that the figures relative to resources may prove to he less 
when the timber is cut. 

The total area under conifers in Europe was given as 520 million acres. 
Of this, 240 million acres, containing about 285-000 million cubic feet, were 
merchantable. The annual consumption of softwoods was approximately 
9,000 million cubic feet. This is now expressed in terms of standing timber 
and estimated to be equivalent to about 14,000 million cubic feet. Deducting 
from this latter figure the net increment of 6,000 million cubic feet, the 
annual deficit is 8,000 million cubic feet. 

Although no estimate of the world’s total softwood supplies was made at 
the 1923 Conference, it will be seen from the above that three of tho four 
great conifer regions were dealt with- Canada, the United States, and 
Europe. Between them these three regions have about 070 million acres of 
merchantable conifer forest, or three-quarters of the total available area of 
conifers, and contain something like 775,000 million cubic feet of softwoods. 

Siberia is the only other single conifer region of importance and not 
having been fully explored, the acreage and contents of its very extensive 
forests can hardly be estimated. Boris Baievsky,* quoting from “ Forest 
Economy of Soviet Russia, Moscow, 1924 ”, gives the total forest area of 
Siberia as 994 million acres, of which 77 per cent. (765 million acres) was 
under conifers. The figure is, of course, an extremely approximate one. It 
includes enormous tracts of scrub swamps with only a partial covering of 
dwarf trees, and great areas devastated by fire. The climatic conditions arc 
so adverse that most of the forest area may be regarded as practically un¬ 
inhabitable. The indigenous population in the northern forest district 
amounts to only about one person per square mile, and it is evident that, 
whero practicable at all, exploitation could only' proceed slowly', because 
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timber transport would be an expensive business where the logs cannot bo 
floated down the Arctic rivers and where so little labour is obtainable. The 
introduction of labour would appear to present almost insuperable difficulties 
owing to the extreme severity of the climate, moreover, there does not seem 
to be much inducement to construct roads or railways under the circum¬ 
stances. As in the case of European. Russia, the scope for utilisation would 
seem to depend on the distance of the conifers from large rivers open for 
*\t least several months of the year consequently only a small proportion of 
the forest area is workable. 

All things considered it appears not unduly pessimistic to suggest 100 
million acres as a limit of the readily exploitable coniier areas in Sibciia. 
The merchantable contents of this area are not likely to exceed 100,000 million 
cubic feet a volume equivalent to that officially stated to represent the acces¬ 
sible softwood resources of Canada. 

Accessible conifer forests in parts of the world other than those already 
mentioned, although of great economic importance in the regions in which 
they occur, are of significance, from the point of view of world supply only 
when considered in the aggregate. Their total area is approximately 110 
million acres and their contents about 110,000 million cubic feet. Seventy- 
five per cent, of these resources are found in Brazil, Mexico, Ohina and 
Japan, which are themselves importers ol‘ softwood on a considerable scale. ^ 

Among many important points arising out of a review of the world s 
softwood position, only a few can be mentioned here. Bearing in mind, the 
small inroads which had been made into North American forests up to seventy 
or eighty years ago, it is somewhat remarkable that both the United States 
and Canada tile virgin coniier stand has been reduced to oue-third of its 
original extent. Further, speaking generally, most of the second growth is 
of an unsatisfactory character, and a very small percentage of it has been 
subjected to any kind of forest management. 

As regards Europe the softwood supplies of the future must bo largely 
influenced by the extent to which tie conifer forests of Northern Russia can 
be utilised. A matter sometime;* overlooked, however, is the Home demand 
for timber in that country; when a comparison is made between the area of 
forest and the number of inhabitants, it is found that Russia has only about 
4 acres per capita, whereas Sweden has .10 acres and Canada about OS. 

Consumption compart* 1 with- resources.- As a statement which would give 
merely forest areas, or even timber contents, irrespective of their accessibility 
is of little value, I have attempted in the table below to estimate the acreage 
and volume of the accessible softwood resources, although well aware that 
the figures may be exceedingly wide of the*uiark. It should be noted that the 
areas and volumes have reference only to those conifer 1 orests which there is 
at least some possibility of operating profitably at prices obtainable in 
norpiul times and with the means of extraction and utilisation at present 
available. 

Accessible Conifer Forrat (Estimated) 



Area. 

Stand. 

Annual Drain 
on Forests 
(Amount 


Million 

Million Cub. 

out and 
destroyed).* 
Million Cub. 


Acres. 

feet. 

feet. 

Canada . 

240 

100,000 

4,000 ’ 

United States of America 

190 

390,000 

12,000 

Europe 

240 

285.000 

8,000 

Siberia 

100 

100,000 

3,000 

Other regions 

410 

1.10,000 

1.500 

Totaj, 

sso 

985,000 

26.500 


— 

- . 


* Expressed in 

terms of standing timber. 
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So far as reliance may be placed on rough approximations, the world s 
annual consumption of softwoods appears to amount to iully 26,000 million 
cubic feet. The conclusion might, therefore, be. drawn that, apart from the 
question of second growth the merchantable conifer forest will not last for 
more than about thirty-eight years at the present rate of consumption. There 
arc many factors, however, which may conic into play to modify results, 
and in any case, as the readily accessible area is only about one-third of the 
total conifer area, it is not suggested that there is likely to tie a timber 
famine. Nevertheless, the available statistics lead one to believe that the 
difficulty of obtaining adequate supplies of softwoods forty years hence will 
he considerable. On the one hand, an eventual rise in price would naturally 
have the effect of curtailing the quantity of timber used per head of popula¬ 
tion, an effect which is already noticeable in the United States. On the 
contrary, however, the world’s population is growing—it is said to double in 
about fifty years—and in most countries, ill spite of the employment of substi¬ 
tutes, there is already increase in the amount of timber used. Probably 
measures of economy- will he introduced, inferior species will be utilised, 
lower qualities of timber will be accepted by the public, timber preservatives 
will be more largely employed, and the percentage of wasted wood reduced 
but if is feared that these are palliatives which, although possibly all that 
can be done, will not. have much ellect on the main trend towards increased 
consumption. The lighter classes of tropical woods may in time help to clco 
out the failing supply- of softwoods, but probably only to a very limited extent. 
Such woods will require to he not only light in weight and easy of manu¬ 
facture, but also accessible in sufficient quantity to render their extraction 
profitable, and the public prejudice against the use of unfamiliar material 
will bo difficult to overcome. 

Any attempt to bring about restriction of lumbering in the principal 
exploiting countries, however desirable, it may be. is unlikely to meet with 
success. It would, of course, be fiercely opposed by the powerful vested 
interests, and the public also would be against, it its causing them imme¬ 
diately to feel, in some degree, the pinch which they doubtless hope to pass 
on to a future generation. 

Owing to the enormous output from the great mills of North America a 
condition has arisen which, if it does not actually amount to over-production, 
is at least production in excess of the visible; available supplies. Apart from 
the necessity- of maintaining a huge output from such mills, lumbermen are 
often forced to abnormal exploitation by the taxation of their timber stands. 
The resulting amplitude of supply keeps down the price of the commodity-, 
results in prosperity- all round for the time being, and even in a feeling of 
false security. On this account, it seems probable that there will ho no 
marked rise in prices far in advance of the time when the big mills will have 
to be abandoned and their place taken by- those of moderate size and much 
reduced output. If, on the arrival of this stage values are suddenly aug¬ 
mented, the damaging effect on timber using industries may be severely felt. 
There appears to be a real danger of a gap of many years intervening 
between the time of serious shortage and the time when regenerative and 
planting measures begin to yield results. 


Enclosure No. 8. 

Extract from the, Jieport of the "Ninety-fifth meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, pages 890-991, 1927. 

SUB-SECTION “ K ’’—FORESTRY. 

Thursday, September 1. 

Professor Fraser Story.- -World’s Timber Supply and Consumption. 

The timber supply problem concerns softwoods principally because, to the 
extent over 80 per cent., the world's demands are for timber of this descrip- 
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tion. The conifers which produce softwoods are found extensively only in 
temperate regions and are practically confined to North America, Northern 
Europe and Siberia. 

In the United States one district after another has been cut over until 
nearly all the lumbering activity is centred in the few Western States, tho 
resources of which at. the present rate of cutting cannot be expected to hold 
out for more than twenty to thirty veal's. Forest exploitation in Canada has 
followed a remarkably similar course. The once heavily timbered regions of 
Eastern Canada have been cleared of practically all large-sized timber and 
the softwoods of smaller dimensions are now seriously threatened owing to 
the great demands made on them by Lhe paper-pulp industry. According to 
official statistics, three-quarters of Canada’s merchantable timber has already 
been destroyed or utilised. 

Apart from North America, approximately 7b per cent, of the world’s soft¬ 
wood area is located in Northern Europe and Siberia. In Europe the con¬ 
sumption of softwoods exceeds growth by about 3,000 million cubic feet. 
Most of the existing coniferous forests are to he found in Northern Russia, 
hut this area cannot be relied upon owing to its inaccessibility and the 
sparsity of the population. For similar reasons Siberia, although containing 
vast forests, cannot be economically exploited. 

Possibly, as resources diminish, greater care will be exercised in forest 
protection and timber utilisation. Even so, however, a serious shortage of 
softwoods is in sight with an accompanying marked rise in prices. Great 
Britain will he one of the first to suffer because it imports more softwoods 
than any other countnry and obtains 90 per cent, of these supplies outside 
• of the Empire. 


(6) Letter No. Id 124—')/dated the Ittlh September, 1031. from llie 
Forest Economist, Forest lteseuirh Institute, to llte Secretary, Tariff Hoard. 

I send herewith, as requested during the visit of the Tariff Board to 
Debra Dun. a note by the Oflieer-in-Charge, Paper Pulp Section, on the 
subject of the comparative strengths of bamboo and grass papers. As ex¬ 
plained in tire note, a comparison of the strengths of papers made under 
exactly similar conditions would be very misleading, as the conditions selected 
might- be suitable for bamboo and not for grass or vice versa, as it is well 
known that the conditions for producing the best grass paper are very different 
to those required for producing the best bamboo paper. 

We have, therefore, endeavoured to adopt the most favourable conditions 
for each, i.c., we have tried to produce papers of grass and bamboo which are 
as near as possible comparable. Samples of the papers are sent herewith 
from which it will be seen that they are very similar, and, in our opinion, 
can quite fairly be compared. 

It is interesting to note that, on the whole, the. bamboo paper is stronger 
than the grass paper. This we have suspected for some time, but have never 
tested before, and in view of the general opinion that the opposite is the case, 
the experiment has been useful. 


Enclosure. 

Note by the. Office.r-irmCharge, Fa per Pulp Section , on the subject of the 
comparative strengths of bamboo mid (trass papers. 

As desired hv the Tariff Board, during the course of examination in July 
last, I have carried our tests on papers made purely from (a) sabai grass 
{Jsr.haemum augustifolium) and (h) Dendroralamus strictus bamboo. As ia 
well known, the strength of paper depends largely on the manner in which 
the pulp from which it is produced is “ beaten ”, that is, on the length and 
fibrillation of fibres and on the “ Wetness ” of the beaten pulp. The time 
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required for “ beating ” a pulp is, therefore, determined by the degree of 
“ wetness ” and fihrillation required, for the production of a particular 
grade of paper. In carrying out comparative tests on sabot grass and 
bamboo paper, therefore, “ beating ” was so manipulated that while the 
average length of ultimate fibres was kept unimpaired, as far as possible, tho 
requisite degree of “ wetness ” was produced in the pulp to produce a strong 
sheet of us nearly as possible the same substance in the case of both grass 
and bamboo. This naturally required different periods of beatipg for tho 
two pulps. The results of strength tests on typical sheets of this grass and 
bamboo paper are summarised in the table below: — 


Temperature 83°t\, Relative 

Humidity 7C. 



Bamboo. 

Grass. 

1. Breaking length in meters . 

3,636 

3,561 

2. Stretch per cent. 

5'3 

6-4 

3. Burst Factor .... 

24-2 

23'7 

4. Tear Factor .... 

181 

169 

5. Double Folds .... 

192 

210 

0. Freeness No. (Canadian tester) . 

116 

70 

7. Average length of fibres in paper 
in m.m. .... 

2-30 

T9 


Beating time for bamboo pulp was about 25 per cent, more than for grass 
■pulp and yet. as is seen from the figures for freeness number in the table above, 
the bamboo pulp was not nearly so “ wet ” as grass pulp. Nevertheless, the 
paper produced from the bamboo pulp was, actually, stronger than that 
produced from the grass pulp, If the “ beating ” of bamboo pulp had been 
carried on for longer so that its “ wetness ” equalled that of the grass pulp, 
and in such a way that the ultimate fibres were not. shortened, the paper 
produced from it would have been stronger still. The experiments, do not, 
therefore, lend support to the view generally held that sttbai grass yields a 
stronger paper than bamboo. The experiments do, however, show that 
bamboo fibre is comparatively more “ free ” than grass fibre and consequently 
requires longer time for beating in order to produce a desired degree of 
“ wetness ”. Further experiments would have to be carried out to deter¬ 
mine exactly the extra time required for heating bamboo pulp in order to 
produce from it paper, equal in strength to that produced from sahai grass. 
It would also he of value and interest to Taper Mills in this country, if 
experiments were carried out here to ascertain the conditions under which 
paper with a maximum strength can be produced from sahai grass and 
bamboo soparatelv or from admixture of two fibres. These experiments 
would, however, require a long time to be carried out. Meanwhile a report 
on the tests carried out so far may kindly be lorwarded to the Tariff Board. 

Samples of grass and bamboo paper are attached herewith. 


PAPER—II 
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FOREST RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 


B.-O.KAIi. 

Evidence of Mr. A. D. BL AS CHECK, Inspector'General of Forests, 
Captain H. TROTTER, Forest Economist and Mr. P. M. 
BHARGAVA, Officer-in-charge, Paper-pulp Section 
of the Forest Research Institute, recorded at 
Dehra Dun on Tuesday, the 28th 
July, 1931. 

Pre.side.nl. —Before we begin the examination I should'like to say on behalf 
of mv colleagues and myself that we are very grateful to you, Mr. Blaseheck, 
and to your colleagues in the -Research Institute for the trouble you have 
taken in collecting all this valuable information with regard to the results of 
your work here and also for showing us round the Institute which we have 
enjoyed vorv much indeed. 1 am sure your assistance will be of great value 
to us in this enquiry. Mr. Blaseheck, you are the Inspector-Genera! of 
Forests and President of the Forest Research Institute? 

Mr. Blaseheck. —Yes. 

President. —How long have you been in charge? 

Mr. Blaseheck. —Since October last. 

President— -Mr. Trotter, you are the Forest Economist? 

Mr. Trotter. —Y'es. 

President. —How long have you been at the Forest Research Institute? 

Mr. Trotter .—Nearly 10 years. Altont four years as Forest Economist. 
President. —The Paper-pulp Department is ono of the Sections of which 
you are iu charge? 

Mr. Trotter— One of the Sections of the Economic Branch under the 
Forest Economist. 

President. —Mr. Bhargnva, you are immediately in charge of the Paper- 
pulp Section? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —How long have you been connected with it? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I have been here since 1923, nearly 8 years. 

President. —For some time you worked' unefeir Mr. ttaitt? 

Mr. Bhargava.--! was under Mr. Kaitt till March 1929. 

President. —Mr. Ttaitt loft in March 1-929? 

Mr. Bhanjava.- -Yes. 

President. —What kind of experience did yon have before you joined the 
Papor-pulp Section here? 

Mr. Bhargava.— T worked for about one year in the Lucknow Paper Mills 
and I was then granted a State technical scholarship by the United Provinces 
Government, i was in England for two years at the College of Technology, 
Manchester, and I then worked in two mills in England, Croxley Mills of 
Messrs. John Dickinson and Company at YVatford and Sitverton Mills of 
Messrs. Read and Smith Limited at Cullompton (Essex). 

President. —You had your practical experience in these mills? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. Then I worked in two or three mills in Germany. 
President. —Tlow r long were you in Germany? 

Air. Bhargava .—For about five months. 

President. —How long were you in these mills in England? 
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Mr. Bhargava. —In one mill I worked for about 12 months and in the other 

for about 4 months. 

President. —During the time that you worked here with Mr. Raitt you 
were closely connected with all the work done here on the fractional digestion 
method as applied to bamboo? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. Then in November 1927 1 was sent abroad on 
deputation for a period of 14 months. 

President. —What was the object of that deputation? 

Mr. Bhargava. —To study the latest developments in pulp and paper 
manufacturing processes and to acquaint myself with the methods of research 
in pulp technology in different countries. I visited Finland, Sweden, Norway, 
England, Germany', France, Canada, and the United States. 

President.- Altogether 14 months? 

Mr. Bhargava--Yas. 

President.- -That was in 1927-28. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes, up to the end of 1928. 

President. —Then you came back and after a few months Mr. Raitt left 
and you took charge of the Paper-Section? 

Mr. Bhargava.- -Yes. 

President. Mr. Blasclieok, before I get on to the points 1 raised yesterday 
may I just raise one or two points on this pamphlet that you kindly gave us 
for perusal yesterday. 

Mr. Blasckeek. —I shall try and answer them. 

President. —The general point that 1 want to raise is that the data on 
which you prepared that paper were collected in 1927-28. 

Mr. Blaseheek. —That is correct. 

President. —The paper was lead in 19.10? 

Mr. Blaseheek. —Yes. 

President. —The possibilities of using spruce and silver fir from those areas 
as a commercial proposition was considered hy you in relation to the prices 
of wood pulp which prevailed then. 

Mr. Blaseheek. —Yes. 

President.- -Tho figures as regards the commercial aspect of the question 
you obtained in consultation with Mr. Raitt? 

Mr. Blaseheek. —That is so. 

President. —The cost of production that you estimated in this pamphlet 
for pulp made out of spruce and silver fir from these northern areas was 
Rs. 183 per ton of pulp. 

Mr. Blaseheek. —Yes, 

President. —That is the cost, including depreciation, at a pulp mill erected 
at some point near Amritsar, am I right? 

Mr. Blaseheek. —Yes. 

President. —The timber transported from the extraction area l>y river to 
this point would have to travel about 150 milos south from the extraction 
area. 

Mr. Blaseheek. —Yes. 

President. —Rs. 183 represents the cost at that point? 

Mr. Blaseheek. —Yes. 

President. —That does not represent the profitP 

Mr. Blaseheek. —No. 

President. —That doesn’t represent either tho cost of freight from the 
pulp mill to any area where a paper mill might be erected which would 
consume that pulp? 

Mr. Blaseheek. —It was considered, but that was not taken into account. 

G 2 
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President. —You give a certain figure as the probable cost of freight ort 
pulp from the pulp mill to the Bengal area. 

Mr. Blast:heck. —Yes. 

President. —You give a figure of Ra. 30 per ton. I was looking at it in 
this way. Tf we took the cost of production, including depreciation, at 
Rs. 183 per ton at the pulp mill—to that we add a reasonable profit, I take 
the profit tentatively at the rate at which you took depreciation, though 
depreciation is generally more than profit—supposing we took tho profit at 
the same rate as depreciation, it would mean another Rs. 20. 

Mr. Blascheck. —Yes. 

President. —That will bring it to Rs. 203. .. 

Mr. Blascheck. —Yes. 

President. —The freight to the Bengal area is about Rs. 30. If you add 
that, it would bring the total cost of the pulp to Rs. 233 delivered in Bengal. 

Mr. Blascheck. —Yes. 

President. —So that unless the price of wood pulp c.i.f. Calcutta rose to 
that limit, this proposition as a commercial proposition would be difficult to 
work out. 

Mr. Blascheck. —That was the underlying idea and 1 had expressed it at 
the end of the paper. 

President.- -Therefore tho question of extracting spruce and silver fir as 
raw materials for pulp would become important if there was scarcity of wood 
pulp in European countries and the price rose in consequence. 

Mr. Blascheck. —Yes. 

President. —So that in view of that contingency this is a matter which the 
Governments concerned might keep under consideration P 

Mr. Blascheck .—Yes. 

President. —That is the whole position? 

Mr. Blascheck. —Yes. 

President. —Now, Mr. Bhargavn, I should like to get a clear idea of the 
main grounds on which hamboo might be regarded as a more, advantageous 
raw material than grass for the manufacture of paper in India. You know 
that when the Tariff Board reported in 1925, their case was that for any 
considerable development of the paper industry in India in future, bamboo 
should be regarded as tho main raw material and that, as lar as future 
developments were concerned, grass was somewhat out of the question. 

Mr. Bliargara. -Yes. 

President. —Now T should like to have a clear statement of the grounds 
on which that proposition could be maintained under present conditions. 
Before you answer the question I will try and tell you how 1 look at the 
question personally. If you agree with me, say so; otherwise please tell me 
your own view of tho matter. Now in 1925, the Board considered that the- 
limit of the available supply with regard to grass had been moro or less 
reached and therefore if any further development of the paper industry was 
undertaken with grass as the main raw material there was the danger of 
sufficient supplies not being available at an economic price. Therefore the 
cost of the raw material would go up and consequently the cost of the paper. 
That was one argument. Now as far as that is concerned, is the position now 
the same as it was in 1925? 

Mr. Bhurgava. —Yes - , practically the same because, although we do not 
know exactly the quantities of grass available, from a rough estimate we 
find that not more than 50/(10,000 tons con be available. 

President. —That is the figure you give in this note. 

Mr. Bharggva. —Yes. 50,000 tons of grass would he enough only for about 
20,000 tons of paper, so that the quantity of this raw material available for 
the industry is very inadequate. 20,000 tons of paper is about the annual 
production of one of the mills in the country. 
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President. —It is almost half the production of tho Indian papor mills. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore as far as that aspect of the question is concerned, 
the position has not changed. 

Mr. Bhargava. —No, and this is confirmed by the fact that the price of 
grass has gone up to about He. 1-12 to 11s. 2 per maurid. 

President. —What part of the country are you thinking of? 

Mr. Bhargava. —T am thinking of Bengal. The Bengal Mills have, I 
understand, entered into an agreement with contractors for the supply of 
grass from the Saharanpur area at about He. 1-12 per maund. 

President. -That I think is not quite the most recent information on the 
subject. Till about a year ago the price of grass apparently was going up 
in certain areas. Hut the position now is—wo have seen the costs of grass of 
most of these Bengal mills- -that most of these paper mills now have given up 
working their grass areas dopartmentally. They are working them through 
contractors and since the paper mills are practically the only market for 
these contractors for the grass supplied by them, the paper mills now are in 
a position of some advantage in their bargains with these contractors. They 
have now the alternative of imported pulp which they can get at fairly 
cheap rates. There is the alternative of bamboo. They are erecting plants 
for the use of bamboo. Therefore they are able to use these as a lever for 
extracting out of tho contractors a more reasonable rate than they used to 
get before, with the result that the cost of grass in one of the most important 
mills in Bengal has come down to about Rs. 49 per ton as compared with 
about Rs. 60 when the Tariff Board conducted its original enquiry. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Rs. 49 per ton is about Re. 1-12 per maund. 

President. —Somewhere about that. 

Mr. Bhargava. —That is my information about the contract recently made 
for the supply of grass from the Saharanpur area. 

President.. —Another mill has just received offers for the supply of grass at 
somewhere about Rs. 46 to 47 per ton. We were told last week at 
Lucknow that their present contract rate would work out at somewhere about 
Rs. 41 to Rs. 42 per ton. 

Mr. Bhargava. —It would lie alwut that for the Lucknow Taper Mills. 
President. —When the Tariff Board reported in 1925 they estimated that 
taking the most optimistic view of the situation the price of grass to tho 
Mills could never be lower than Rs. 50 per ton. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —Now actually the prices that are ruling are in every case 
lower than the minimum that the Board estimated then. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —My point is this. The position probably to-day is that tho 
cost of grass may be lower now than it was in 1925. But the problem still 
remains that it may not be possible for the paper mills to get increased 
supplies of grass at that price. None of them have increased the quantity 
of grass that they are using. 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. 

President. —What they have done is to get a reduction in the cost of grass. 
Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Presidents -Therefore the point is still untouched whether if they meant 
to develop the paper industry further by using grass as their raw material, 
they would get larger supplies although they might get what supplies there 
are at lower prices. It is a questionable point whether they would be able to 
get larger supplies. 

Mr. Bhargava. —T think that they will be able to get larger supplies 
because the Forest Department of Bihar and Orissa have carried out certain 
experiments on the plantation of Sabai grass and the letter that we have 
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received from them indicates that if there is a demand for more grass, they 
will be ablo to supply more in future. 

President. —Have you got a copy of the report? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —Is it here? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No, it is in the office. 

President. —Don’t trouble about that. The point of that report is that 
there are larger supplies of grass available in the Bihar and Orissa areas. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. But the extent to which the increased supplies will 
be available will not be very much because the present total supply is about 
50,000 tons. At the most it may be increased by 16 or 20 per eent. and even 
then the supply of grass will be insufficient for the requirements of even the 
existing paper mills in Bengal and in Northern India. 

President. —How do tho Forest Departments arrive at these estimates? 
I mean to what extent are we justified in placing reliance on the estimates 
made by Provincial Forest Departments of the supplies of grass available? 

Mr. Bhargava. —They carry out roughly a survey of the a rep, as in the 
case of bamboo. They know that the average yield of grass is so many 
maunds per acre. They also know the areas which are under grass and they 
calculate approximately from that the total quantity of grass available. 

President. —Grass as compared with bamboo is a scattered growth. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Sample plots which are taken will give the average yield. 

President. —If you take a sample plot and work out the figures based on 
that sample plot and if the particular product of which you are consi¬ 
dering the supplies happens to grow in a very scattered form, then to apply 
these figures that you have collected from ono sample plot to the whole 
area might result in somewhat misleading figures. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Tt is not one sample plot that is taken, but a number of 
sample plots are taken from the whole area. Small plots are taken every 
one or two square miles and a number of samplo plots are taken which repre¬ 
sent approximately the growth of the grass and from that they get an idea. 
It is more or less approximate but it gives fairly accurately the quantity of 
grass available. The actual outturn from these areas confirms the estimates 
arrived at by the Forest Officers. 

Mr. Boag .—One point on that subject. The provincial Forest Officers are 
concerned only with British India? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Bang .—Is anything known of the supplies available in Indian States? 

Mr. Bhargava. —There is very little known about grass available in the 
States oxeept in regard to Nahan and Sirmoor in tbe Punjab. Mr. Ra.itt 
had been, there in connection with tho Punjab Paper Mills Company and ho 
had mado out a survey of tho forest areas from which he got an idea of the 
grass available in those States. .Except this, T do not think that any other 
snrvoy has been undertaken in other States. 

President. —The Titagliur people in 1025—you know the areas which they 
are trying to exploit for grass, viz., Sahibganj, Nepal and the Western Circle 
—said that the total supply of grass taking these three areas together was 
somewhere about 11 lakhs of maunds. This year they say that the available 
supply of grass is 10 lakhs of maunds. 

Iff. Bhargava. —That is nearly 37,000 tons. 

President. — Last year the Bengal Paper Mills used about 7,000 tons. 
That gives you 44,000 tons. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. The Lucknow Paper Mills are using about 1,800 
tons. 

President. —Not so much as that. I should say last year they used about 
1,000 tons of grass. 
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Mr. Bhargava. —Last year they might have used that, but previous to 
that, they were using as much ns 1,800 tons. 

President. —Let us put it at 2,000 tons. That brings it to 46,000 tons. 

Mr. Bltargava. —Sabai grass was also used by the Punjab Paper Mills. 
That brings it about 60,000 tons. 

President. —That is as far as that question of available supply is con¬ 
cerned. Now there is another point on which I would like your opinion and 
that is this. Even assuming that larger supplies of grass were available and 
that these supplies could be obtained at a reasonable cost, is thero a limit 
to the amount of paper made mainly of grass? Is there a limit to the amount 
to be taken hv the market? The point is this. Supposing at this stage for 
some reason we are in a position to extend the output of the Indian paper 
industry from 40,000 tons to, let us say, 60/70,000 tons—and the assumption 
is that this increased output is going to be obtained mainly out of grass—if 
that were the position. 

Mr. Bha rgava. -ln that case we pre-suppose that grass to that extent will 
be available. 

President .—1 am assuming that for argument’s sake. Supposing your 
first statement proved incorrect for argument’s sake and wc tried to look at 
the question from another angle which is what I am trying to do now; 
supposing it was possible to obtain larger supplies of grass at- a reasonable 
cost and we produced a much larger quantity of paper in this country made 
in the main from grass, is it likely that the market would absorb all this 
increased quantify of grass made paper? 

Mr. Bhargava■ —That would depend on the qualities of papers made. I 
have given you a note showing the various qualities of paper that are im¬ 
ported into the country. 

President. —You mean the statement of import figures? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —'That won’t help us on that point, I think. Let me have your 
point first. 

Mr. Bharga va. —'this statement shows that imported printing and writing 
papers comes to about 28,000 tons, of which probably letter papers and 
envelopes are about 5/6,000 tons. It means that imports of printing and 
writing papers are about 22,000 tons. Assuming that out of 40,000 tons of 
paper made in the country, writing and printing papers, which form the 
major portion, are about 36/36,000 tons, the total consumption of printing 
and writing papers comes to about 58,000 tons. 

President. —Do you mean the total consumption? 

Mr. Bhargava .—Yes, taking the imported paper and the paper made in 
the country. 

President.- -Now the assumption behind that statement is this that the 
whole of this 58,000 tons would still be available to the Indian Industry if 
the main material out of which paper is made is grass. At present almost 
half tho paper which is being made here is made out of imported pulp. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —The mills have not tried to increase the output of paper 
made in the main from grass. That has remained stationary during these six 
yoars. I therefore get the impression that probably the limit has been 
reached with regard to the extent to which the Indian market would absorb 
papers made of grass. There is a difference, isn’t there, between the grass 
made papor and the paper made of wood pulp? If you make a paper of 
which the furnish, let us say, is 70 to 80 per cent, grass, it is likely to he a 
hard paper, it is likely to he a bulky paper and for ordinary printing and 
writing purposes people are not likely to accept paper of that degree of 
hardness and tfiat bulk. Therefore the argument that occurred to me was 
this, that if you wanted to capture the whole of the available 59,000 tons 
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that arc now absorbed by the Indian market, you ought to he able to produce 
the additional quantity of paper from some material which would contribute 
qualities to the paper which are different from those connected with grass. 

Mr. Hhargava. —Assuming that 58,000 tons of printing and writing papers 
are used i» the country at present, i think, it is possible to make from grass, 
rugs and bamboo all the different qualities of paper which aggregate to this 
total amount and which are in demand in the Indian market. 

President.—Therefore if you want to increase the output of paper to 
58,000 tons you would be doing it mainly on the basis that the balance of the 
furnish would be made not of grass but of some other material. 

Mr. Jihargava. -Of course. 1 don’t think any fairly large quantity of 
paper is made purely from grass. The maximum proportion of grass used by 
Indian mills may be roughly about 70 per cent, but for various other grades 
of paper required by the market, it will not bo necessary to use 70 per cent. ; 
it may he possible to make these papers out of 30 or 40 per cent, grass and 
the remainder rag and bamboo. 

President. —Supposing we wore considering on the one hand paper of 
which grass constituted 70 per cent, of the furnish and on the other hand 
we had paper of which 70 per cent, of the furnish was either wood pulp or 
bamboo: looking at the future possibilities of the Indian market which of 
these two groups of paper is likely' to get a better bold on the marketP 

Mr. Jihargava. —It is really very difficult to classify quantities of paper 
consumed in the country into only two groups. There is such a large variety 
of demand in the market. In a good many cases the price weighs ultimately 
with the consumer and not the quality ol' paper. As regards better grades 
of printing paper consumers do require certain qualities, but for ordinary 
purposes, like the printing of cheap vernacular literature and so on, I 
don’t think they care so much for hardness as for cheapness. 

President. —As far as cheap vernacular literature is concerned it is printed 
in the main on paper which is not really different from newsprint, is it not? 

Mr. Bh arga na. — Yes 

President. —That brings us entirely to a different question. 1 am talking 
of the market for the kinds of paper- ordinary printing and writing paper— 
which constitute the bulk of this 58,000 tons. So far as that is concerned 
am T right in stating that you would not be able to increase your output to 
anything like the extent indicated unless you used some materials other than 
grass ? 

Mr. Jihargava. —I am not quite clear whether 1 understand you rightly. 
Is it on the assumption that .this 58,000 tons is made ol grass only, that you 
come to tins conclusion ? 

President. —I don’t say grass only. T say in the main it is made of grass, 
say, 70 per cent, grass. I will give you concrete ligures. T am taking the 
fibre content. I say, 70 per cent, grass, 20 per cent, imported pulp or 
bamboo and 10 per cent, rags, hemp and so on. Supposing that was the 
kind of paper which the Indian mills were going to produce hereafter, in 
view of this available quantity in the market, would they really he able to 
capture that, market? 

Mr. Bh,argued .— 1 think it is very difficult, to venture on a figure for the 
quantity of paper of this quality which will bo consumed in the market but 
it may be taken roughly that about 25,000 to 30,000 tons will be absorbed. 

President .—Supposing I said that except for a limited quantity of paper 
consumed in the market for which grass is the essential constituent, bamboo 
pulp or wood pulp would be a suitable material for paper; that is to say, 
except for the 15,000 or 20,000 tons now consumed in the Indian market for 
which it is essential that grass should be the principal constituent—if you left 
that out, the whole consumption of paper in the market outside that is con¬ 
sumption which can be met effectively by paper made either of bamboo or 
wood pulp. Is that correct? 

Mr. hhargava .—E think so. 
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president. —Since paper made mainly of grass by the Indian mills amounts 
to somewhere about 15,000 to 20,000 tons, therefore that limit has been 
reached and if they want to go further and capture further portions of the 
market, that development would be possible only if they use some other 
material such as bamboo or wood pulp. That would be a fairly correct 
statement? 

Mr. Bhargava.- -Yes. 

President. —Is it oorrect to say that qualities contributed to finished paper 
by bamboo are more or less of the same kind as qualities contributed by wood 
pulp? 

Mr. Jihargava. —I think to a large extent it is correct. The qualities 
contributed by bamboo fibre would be intermediate between those contributed 
by grass and wood pulp. One wouldn’t get the same hulk as with grass fibre. 

President.- -But it would he more bulky than wood pulp paper? 

Mr. Jihargava. —Yes. 

President. —It would be less hard than grass but harder than wood pulp? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. As regards hardness a good deal depends on how 
the material is digested and beaten. It is modified to a certain extent by 
the chemical processes of digestion and bleaching and by beating. 

President. —That is to say, if you make suitable adjustments in tho 
digestion and tho beating processes it would be possible for you to get out 
of bamboo or wood pulp, paper practically having all the qualities of grass 
paper? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Not all the qualities but a good many of the qualities. 
Digestion will not affect bulk. 

President. -But it might give some hardness? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Tt is possible to give hardness that way. 

President. —But that hardness in bamboo paper would be obtained only 
at an increased cost, that is to say, with particular adjustments in the 
digestion or the beating process? 

Mr. Bhargava. —It may not necessarily involve addition in the cost; in 
fact it may be less expensive. 

President. —If you heat more do you get a harder paper or softer paper? 
Supposing I allow the pulp to remain in the boater for about half an hour 
and get paper of a particular degree of hardness; if T allow it to remain for 
45 minutes what would be the resultP 

Mr. Bhargava. —It would lie harder if tho fibre is not cut short. 

I'resident .—Thercforo in order to make your bamboo paper harder you 
have got to allow more time in the beater which will be more expensive. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. But less drastic digestion of the material will give 
almost the same result without necessitating longer beating. 

President. —But this, from your point of view, would be a safe proposi¬ 
tion to lav down, that if bamboo pulp was put through the ordinary process 
of manufacture the resulting product would not have the hardness or bulk 
of grass paper? 

Mr. Bhargava. —That is right. 

President. —Therefore considering bamboo paper made by this ordinary- 
process, it is a safe thing to say that the kind of market for which it would 
cater is a market which excludes the present consumption of grass paper in 
the country? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. In addition, I think that by suitable modifications 
which may not involve any large increase in cost, it may be possible to 
manufacture out of bamboo, in combination of course with a certain pro¬ 
portion of grass or rags or wood pulp, all those qualities of paper which 
are mado mainly from grass. 

President. —Have you made any experiment with regard to these modi¬ 
fications which may lie called for? 
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Mr. Bhargava. —No. We have been engaged so far mainly in finding out 
the vields of pulp and paper, consumption of chemicals and the quality of 
pulp' and paper that can be produced from bamboo. A laboratory has recently 
been fitted up and we may possibly carry out experiments in this direction 
in the near future. In this connection 1 may be allowed to say that it is 
very difficult to keep ourselves in touch with the market and find out exactly 
the qualities ol paper demanded. As a matter of fact, it these problems are 
referred to ps by the paper mills we shall be glad to work on them. 

President.— I personally think that to the extent that you are isolated 
here from the paper industry on the one Viand and the paper market on the 
other, to that extent your work would be lacking in effectiveness unless you 
are in close touch with importers and dealers on the one hand and the manu¬ 
facturers on the other. 

Mr. Bhargava. —And also with the printers. 

President. —It is not necessary to he in touch with printers because they 
are in touch with the dealers and they will be able to tell you what the 
printers’ requirements are. As far as the manufacturers are concerned what 
is your position? What facilities have you here now of gauging the tenden¬ 
cies in the market except from the information that you can glean out from 
the trade journals? 

Mr. Bhargava. —They are not adequate. 

President. —Supposing, for example, you work out a particular experiment 
on which you get certain tentative results. Naturally you would be interested 
in the question how far the results obtained from your experiments here 
would be confirmed if that particular process was employed under ordinary 
mill conditions. 

Mr. Bhargava.— Whenever we carry out experiments and get positive 
results wo communicate with the paper mills and they either try the process 
in their mill or send a representative to see what is actually being done here. 

President. —Do they keep you in touch with the results they get under 
mill conditions? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. For instance, the Upper India Couper Paper Mill 
who are using the fractional digestion process gave us all the information 
when we wrote to them and showed us everything when we went there to 
visit, the mill. The result of the experiments we were recently carrying out 
on flax waste was communicated to the Titagarh Paper Mills, as they were 
interested in it and they wanted to know the results of further experiments. 
W'e propose to carry out shortly semi-commercial tests on this material and 
we aro arranging to do this work in co-operation with the Lucknow paper 
mills. 

President.-- Are you in touch with the development that lias taken place 
in the Bengal Paper Mills with regard to bamboo? For example, their 
method of mechanical treatment or their method of digestion? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We do not know anything so far. 

President. —Have you made, any request to them for information? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We did not, because we did not know that they were 
using bamboo. 

President .—Unless you made a request to them for information about the 
developments taking place in their works, you could not very well expect 
them to keep you in touch. Has there been any unwillinguess on the part 
of mills to supply you with information of this kind? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. 

President.—So that it resolves itself into a question of making arrange¬ 
ments for better co-ordination of work between you and the manufacturers. 

Mr. Bhargara.— -\es. Tn 1930 when I went to Rajahmundry I saw 
Messrs. The India Paper Pulp Company and Messrs. The Lucknow Paper 
Mills Company and had a talk with them that there ought to be more co- 
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operation between the Institute and the mills. They were quite agreeable to 
the idea, but details of a practical scheme were not worked out then. 

President. —Wo had an informal talk yesterday about some figures. Have 
yon got them? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. (Hands in a rough statement.) I will send you 
a typed copy later. 

President. —What is this last column, bleached pulp, cwts.? 

Mr. Bhargava. —For one ton of unbleached pulp .the yield of bleached 
pulp will be so much. 

President. —That represents the loss in bleaching. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —What kind of allowance would you suggest if instead of Eta, 
Dendrocalamus is used ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Wo have not carried out “ overhead ” process on Dendro¬ 
calamus. 

President. —What is the sort of margin you have got to allow to get your 
results on the Dendrocalamus type, that is to say, the cost of Dendrocalamus 
to the cost of Eta? 

Mr. Bhargava — Tt would be more or less in the same proportion, that is, 
the difference between fractional and overhead in the case of Eta. 

President. —If you made a statement of that kind, it would not carry 
conviction at all. 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have not carried out any “ overhead ” digestion on 
Dendrocalamus. 

President. — Eta is not used anywhero now. 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. 

President.— As far as we can see Eta is net likely to be used in the near 
future, because it is practically confined to the south-western areas of India. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —For the time being the typical class of bamboo which is open 
to paper mills in India is either the Meloeannu type or the Dendrocalamus 
type and not Eta. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —So that unless you could give us a fairly clear idea of equi¬ 
valent costs on those types of bamhoo we should not be able to use those 
figures effectively. 

Mr. Bharga va. —We have carried out one “ overhead ” digestion on 
Melocanna. Wc have not yet determined the bleached figures. Wo did not 
find the unbleached yield. 

President. —Have you got tho other figures on that? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. Tt would not give you any idea. Wo didn’t find 
the unbleached yield. Tho quantity of raw material required j>er ton of pulp 
will depend upon that. Wo have to calculate backwards and again it would 
be a. theoretical calculation. 

President. —What basis had Mr. Haiti for suggesting that the difference 
between Eta and other bamboos as regards caustic consumption and bleaching 
powder would be somewhere in the region of 2 per cent? Is not that what 
he says? 

Mr. Bhargava.—Yes, he says 16 per cent, for Eta. 

president. —And 18 per cent, for ordinary kind of bamboo. 

Mr. Bhargava. —8 per cent, bleaching powder for Eta and 10 per cent, 
for other bamboos. Tt is a case of 2 per cent, difference in each case. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —On what kind of data does he base this? 
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Mr. 1ihargava .—It is merely an average. For instance, for Mdocanna 
we require 11 per cent, or bleach and Tint 10 per cent. 

President. —And on the, other? 

Mr. Bhargava. —On Eta we require less, say, about 10 per cent. 

President. —Will you add a note to these figures? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. I have given figures for bleach consumption, etc., 
in answer to Question 11, page 4. For Dendrocalamus strictus the caustic 
soda and sodium sulphide consumption is 18; unbleached yield is 44-1; bleach 
consumption is 4 per cent, on the raw material. 

President. —I suppose on those figures you could base an approximate 
estimate of the increased cost that would bo required. Supposing 1 took 
the figures tha*- you have got here on Eta and tried to work out equivalent 
figures with regard to Dendrocalamus by increasing the figures in the pro¬ 
portion of these two sets of figures as you have stated them here, would not 
that he right? This figure that you give here is per ton of unbleached pulp. 

Mr. Bhargava.—Yes. 

President. —T take your figuro for Eta and 1 get the unbleached pulp. 

Mr. Bhargava. —48 .5. 

President. —For 48-5 units of unbleached yield if it is Eta you would have 
to use 11-3 units of soda and 5-7 units of sulphide, is not that correct? 

Mr. Bhargava. —11-3 and 5-7 are on 100. 

President.— This is air dry raw material. 

Mr. Bhargava - Yes. 

President. —F/v-en then it is right. From 100 units of raw material 1 get 
48-5 units of unbleached yiold. Therefore for 48-5 units of unbleached yield, 
I use 11'3 units of caustic soda, is that right? 

Mr. Bhargava .—Yes 

President. —I take similar figures for Dendrocalamus. In Dendrocalamus 
for 44-5 units of unbleached pulp 1 have got to use 12 units of caustic soda. 
That straightaway gives me the proportion in which the increase has to be 
worked out. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

J’resulent.— If I work out the proportion which is based on the difference 
in the yield of unbleached pulp and tho caustic soda, then I get more or 

less the correct proportion in which it is used which will show the increase 

in the cost if it is Dendrocalamus and not Eta. 

Mr. Bhargava.-—In that case you take only one item, viz., caustic soda. 

If you take other items, sulphide, bleach and coal you get an index figure 

on the same lines as given in Mr. Raitt’s bock. 

President. —On what kind of experiment did you get these results? Are 
they experiments of which tho results may be accepted as more or less 
oorrect ? 

Mr. Bhargava.- Yes. These are the results obtained by experiments on 
our semi-commercial plant and as you will notice on the first page in 
calculating these quantities I have taken 8 per cent, loss in the preliminary 
mechanical preparation of bamboo. These results will be more or less the 

same even on a large scale, 

President. —I think it will be possible to work out a fairly approximate 
estimate of the increased cost required on other bamboos as compared with 
Eta from the figures that you have given here. 

Mr. Bhargava.- Yes. 

President. —We need not go into the arithmetic of it, but I think it will 
be possible to do so. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —Before I leave this point, on this first table here, page 1, 
this unbleached pulp yield that you give here, is that air dry? 
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Mr. Bhargava. —All our figures aro air dry. The pulp is air dry and the 
raw material is air dry. 

President. —.Everything is air dry. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —The figure that you give for paper yield, does that includo 
loading ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes, it does. 

President. —It is not merely the yield of fibre content. 

Mr. Bhargava. —1 have put it in the remarks column I).—“ Quantities of 
raw material for paper are calculated on the basis of 6-7 per cent, loss in 
bleaching, 8 per cent, loss on the paper machine, 60 per cent, retention of 
clay and 10 per cont. loading in paper ”. 

President. —All the figuxes that we have got from the mills so far aro 
figures which exclude the loading, so that in order to make them comparable, 
you have got to do a certain amount of arithmetic. They have given us tons 
of bamboo or tons of grass required for a ton of paper and they don’t take 
the loading into account. 

Mr. Bhargava. —I could give you those figures if you like. 

President .--Tell me if this arithmetic is correct. You take No. 7, sabai 
grass. The yield of paper is 41 per cent. That includes 10 per cent, loading. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —1 do not know how you calculate tho yield. Supposing the 
fibre content is 10, 1 / 10th of that is loading. Is it 1/lOth of the finished 
paper P 

Mr. Bhargava. —It is 10 per cent, of the finished paper. 

President. —Then it is 9/10ths. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —But that is a very small figure for loading, is it not? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We keep to this figure in the paper that we make on 
our machine here. Of course loading can bo increased to 15 per cent, or 
•even more, but that will woaken the paper. 

President. —Let us take the sabai grass. You require 49 cwts. of grass 
for ono ton of pulp. 

M r. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —Precisely the samo quantity of grass is required for one ton 
of paper. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —In other words the loss between unbleached pulp and finished 
paper is exactly mado good by loading. That is your assumption here. 

Mr. Bhargava. - Yes, losses in bleaching and on the paper machine. 

President. —If you take the whole process from unbleached pulp to finished 
paper, your assumption here is that whatever you lose in tho bleaching 
process and in the drying process is exactly made up by the amount of loading 
that you add to the finished paper. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Tt is not cent per cent. It is correct within one or two 
per cent. 

President. ■ If you calculate on that basis, they exactly tally. 

Mr. Bhargava. —These calculations arc not very exact. They aro cal¬ 
culated within one or two per cent. 

President. —One or two per cent, might make rather a material difference. 

Mr. Bhargava. —The figure is not the exact loss that is incurred in bleach¬ 
ing and in the process of making paper. In my opinion it is impossible to 
give an exact figure for these losses. They vary from machine to machine 
in the same paper mill. If there aro six or seven machines, loss on one 
machine may be 3 per cent., on the other 5 per cent, while on tho third it may 
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be only one or two per cent. The figure given is only an average within 
one or two j>er cent. 

President. —That makes things a hit difficult, because tko difference 
between 49 per cent, and 45 per cent, may in the case of a mill making 
10,000 or 20,000 tons of paper make a fairly substantial difference. 

Mr. Jihargava. —In the case of a mill making 5,000 or 10,000 tons of paper 
for a year they will take the average on, say, the monthly production. 

President. —Supposing there was a difference of, let us say, 3 per cent. 

Mr. Bhargava- -It would not be so much as that. 

President, —Let us take it at 2 per cent. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Supposing there are 3 machines on one of which the loss 
is 3 per cent., on the other 4 per cent, and on the third 5 per cent., the 
average comes to about 4 per cent. In preparing the cost sheet, mills do 
not give the loss that takes place on one machine only. They take the 
average. 

President. —What troubles me about that is this.. If that is the position 
to what extent would we be justified in suggesting to a mill like the Titaghur 
who work with 4 machines that this is the correct yield figure as worked by 
the Dehra Dun experimental plant. Their obvious reply would be “ they 
have got one small machine here. We have got here four big machines and 
the averages have no relation whatever to each other, because they may vary 
from one per cent, to five per cent.” 

Mr. Bhargava. —1 think the Titaghur Mills will tnko the average of tho 
four machines on the same lines as we follow here. My opinion is that they 
will get approximately this yield. In some cases we get more yield, because 
we can exercise more control. On the whole probably they will got more 
yield, because they will be working on a large scale. 

President. There are two approximations here; one is the average that 
you get on the machines which may vary. You get one yield on one machine 
and a slightly different yield on another machine, so that there is a margin 
of error. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President .—10 per cent, loading also is an approximate figure, it cer¬ 
tainly could not be that in every case where you have tested things the 
loading amounted to exactly 10 per cent. 

Mr. Bhargava.- —Even in a mill it will vary within 1 or 2 per cent. 

President. —Supposing you eliminated loading from your paper yield 
figures, do not you think it, would be a more accurate figuro for purposes of 
comparison? You have eliminated one variable factor. I will tell you pre¬ 
cisely the sort of difficulty that occurs to me. Supposing we ask the Titaghur 
people to give us figures—their loading is much higher than 10 per cent. 
it is 1C por cent, and sometimes 20 per cent.- and if they give us a figuro 
with a fibre yield which is different from yours and a loading which is 
different from yours, it would be impossible to institute a comparison. 

Mr. Bhargava. --T quite see. We can exclude loading in this. It is 
quite easy. 

President. —You will simply deduct the 10 per cent. 

Mr. Bhargava .—Yes. 

President,. —You weighed the finished paper. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —You just assumed that the finished paper included 10 per 
cent, loading. 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. we determined it. 

President. —If you determined it, would it he exactly 10 per cent, in 
every case ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Not in every case. That is the average figuro we have 
taken. All these figures are average figures for the yield of pulp and for 
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the yield of payer. In some eases the loading may he 9 - 5 per cent, and 
in some it may be 10-5 per cent. 

President. — In the Tariff Board’s reports, we are used to working out 
figures correct to 2 decimals, so that this is too much of an approximation 
for our purpose. You have to make it more accurate than this. 

Mr. Bhargava. —I don’t think it «> possible, because in the mills also 
they have to take averages. 

President. —You have carried out these six experiments ou Dendrocala- 
mus strictus and you have different yield figures. You take all these 
figures and work out the exact average to two decimals. Why should you 
not do that? 

Mr. Bhargava. —We can work out to two places of decimals, but theu 
this accuracy, I don't think, will be justified for these experiments. The 
extent to which the accuracy should he carried must depend on the nature 
of tho experiment. 

President.—For the time being, 1 am inclined to say all that T will be 
justified in bolding Is that roughly about two-fifths of a ton of paper could 
be obtained from one ton of grass, approximately that. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. To bo on the conservative side, it may be taken 
at that. 

President. —That 1 could have said irrespective of any results that you 
have given here. That impression we had ever since we started this 
enquiry. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Tt is about that or it may bo a little less. 

President. —Could you kindly give us six copies of this? 

Mr. Bha njava. —Yes. 

President. —I should like you to tell me if the fractional digestion 
method as Mr. Raitt lias worked it out here essentially differs from tho 
method worked out by lingerer. Is there any essential difference between 
the two processes? 

Mr. Bhargava. —The fractional process is carried out in two distinct 
stages, whereas in lingerer's process there arc six successive stages. Tn 
our process for each stage we employ definite conditions of digestion, viz., 
concentration of alkali, temperature and pressure, but in lingerer’s process 
these conditions progressively increase as the digestion proceeds. 

President. —What precisely is the kind of difference? Bo you use milder 
liquor ? 

Mr. Bh organa.— In the first stage we use alkali liquor of lower concen¬ 
tration varying between To and 2 per cent. Tn the second stage wo keep the 
concentration of our liquor somewhere between 5 and 6 per cent. Tn 
lingerer's process the fresh cooking liquor has a certain concentration. It 
is heated in a separate vessel to a. particular temperature and pressure and 
then it is led into the proper digester. From that digester it passes in 
series to the other digesters. 

President. —That is to say the concentration of caustic soda in tho 
solution used for boiling in lingerer’s method is a steady one. Ts that right? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes, to start with. 

President. —Gradually the temperature and the pressure would increase, 
would they ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. The fresh strong liquor is at the maximum tem¬ 
perature and pressure in lingerer’s process. That is led into the digester 
in which the material has been already digested to a certain extent. 

President. —You had better make your statement in your own way. 
Would you explain that point a little more? 

Mr. Bhargava. —In lingerer’s process, the fresh cooking liquor of tho 
required concentration is heated to the maximum temperature and pressure 
and then led into a digester in which the material has undergone five 
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successive digestions. From that digester it passes on to the next digester 
which is at a lower stage of digestion and so on, till tho liquor readies the 
sixth digester containing fresh charge of the raw material and finally 
goes out to the soda recovery plant. Thus the raw material, undergoing 
digestion, successively meets, in six stages, cooking liquor of progressively 
increasing concentration, temperature and pressure. In the fractional pro¬ 
cess, as we use it here, we take in the first stage of digestion alkali liquor 
of a weak concentration—about To to 2 per cent.—and this after exhaustion 
can bo utilised for soda recovery. In the second stage of digestion we 
take fresh strong liquor of ahout 6 per cent, concentration. After the 
digestion is over this liquor is used as cooking liquor for the first stage- 
digestion of a fresh charge of raw material. 

President. —May I interrupt you for a minute? The real difference is 
then this. In your process here there are two distinct stages of boiling. 

Mr. Bhargava .—Yes, 

President. —There is the 1st stage and there is the 2nd stage. In the 
1st stage concentration is 1-5 per cent.; in the 2nd stage the concentration 
is over 5 per cent. 

Mr. Bhargava .—Yes. 

President. —In lingerer’s method, there are no sharply defined stages. 

Mr. Bhargava.— No. 

President. —But the wholo mass in one digester is subjected to an 
increasing concentration. 

Mr. Bhargava. —That is right. 

President. —That is in accordance with tho concentration available in 
successive liquors. 

Mr. Bhargava. —That is right. 

President. —Would you mind making a statement about the counter 
current principle? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. 

President. —In the fractional method as yon employ it here, the liquor 
after tho second boiling in the first digester is used to do the first boiling, 
in the second digester. 

Mr. Bhargava,. —That is right. 

President .—That on a very small scale is really the counter current 
principle. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. It is essentially a counter current principle. 

President. —That is to say, the weakest liquor is being used to boil the 
least digested material. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —lingerer’s method is simply a development on a much larger 
scale of the same principle. That is correct? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —You use only two digesters whereas Ungerer uses a battery 
of digesters, 

Mr Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —How many of themP 

Mr. Bhargava. —Nine in all so as to permit digestion in six successive 
stages and washing in three successive stages. 

President. —Against your two? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. If we were to work on a factory scale, we will 
also have a battery of digesters. 

President. —I quite understand that. In each of your digesters, the 
boiling is done in two different stages. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 
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President. —At different concentrations, at different pressures and tom. 
peratures. 

Mr. Bh anjuva. —Yes. 

President. —In Ungerer’s process, the thing is not done in different 
stages so sharply defined. 

Mr. Bhargava. —That is right. 

President. —But it is really a continuous process. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. A continuous process in which the concentration, tempera¬ 
ture and pressure are being gradually increased in accordance with the 
requirements of the mass to be digested; that is to say as the mass in the 
digester gets more and more digested, the concentration, pressure and tem¬ 
perature of the liquor gradually increase. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

President. —That is to say when half the boiling is done, then the liquor 
that would enter the digester at that stage would be stronger and of 
higher temperature and of higher pressure than when the mass in the 
digester had undergone only one-fourth boiling. 

Mr. Bhargava. —That is to say, the principle underlying these two pro¬ 
cesses is essentially the same. 

President. —How long ago was this devised—I mean the Ungerer’s 

method? 

Mr. Bhargava. —T understand that it was patented in June 1872. 

President. —Is that still in operation? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I do not know, but I find here that it was in use in 
Austria in 1894. 

President. —That is the latest of which you can find any trace. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. Whether it is in use at present in any mill, I 
cannot soy. 

President. —Is Mr. Ungerer an Austrian? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Austrian or German, I cannot say. 

President. —Was the process used on wood? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. But I never heard about it in my tours in those 
countries. 

President. —It is not really so important in the case of wood as in the 
case of bamboo or of grass. 

Mr. Bhargava .—Because for wood the sulphite process gives better re¬ 
sults. A very largo proportion of newsprints and other qualities of paper 
are made from sulphite wood pulp. 

President. —The distinctive thing about bamboo is that the discolouring 
materials present in bamboo are in slightly larger proportions and they 
arc of a more malignant type. 

Mr. Bhargava—l would not exactly express it in that way. 

President. —How would you put it? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Excluding cellulose tho other polysaccharide constituents 
m hamboo are moro than in wood, though its lignin content is slightly 
less. During digestion coloured compounds are formed from these poly¬ 
saccharides. 

President. —So that from the colouring point of view, lignin is really 
an innocuous substance. 

Mr. Bhargava—l am afraid I am not quite clear as to what you mean 
hv discolouring substances. 

President. —1 will tell you precisely. Heading Mr. Raitt’s book, the 
kind of idea that I gathered was this. If you take bamboo, bamboo divides 
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itself into four materials if you toko the organic substances in it. You 
have starch (10 per cent.), pectin (25 per cent.), lignin (15 per cent.) and 
cellulose (48 per cent.). Pectin is the substance that is really most deleteri¬ 
ous from the point of view of discolouration. The kind of pectin that is 
present in bamboo is a more malignant kind of discolouring substance. It 
is present in bamboo to the extent of 25 per cent, which is a higher propor¬ 
tion than in other fibrous materials from which paper is made. That is 
the kind of impression that T gather. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Mr. Haiti- has written this book for the rise of commer¬ 
cial people and laymen who are not fully conversant with chemistry. Really 
speaking the starch and pectin groups into which lie divides bamboo are of 
carbohydrates chemically known as pentosans, hexosans, etc. fie gives the 
general names as they are popularly understood. The terms pentosans 
and Hexosans may have been considered by him as too technical for ordinnry 
use. As regards colouring substances, the position is not that some dis¬ 
colouring stibstances exist in bamboo which are very difficult to bleach. 
As a matter of fact it is during the process of digestion, the process of 
removing constituents other than fibrous cellulose, that some of these 
discolouring compounds aro formed by the action of alkali on the polysaccha¬ 
rides. Strictly speaking we should divide the chemical constituents ill the 
raw material into three major groups, viz., pentosans, lignin and cellulose. 

President .—What does the first represent? 

Mr. Bhargara. — It includes starch and sugars. 

President. —Is it more than a difference in labels? Docs it amount to 
anything more than a difference in labels that you employ? if you decide 
to call starch and pectin by other names, would it alter the substance of 
the thing? 

Mr. Bhargara. —No. It is only giving proper chemical names to con¬ 
stituents present in bamboo. 

President.—‘Hoe* it require larger expenditure on consumption of chemi¬ 
cals to digest bamboo than to digest wood? 

Mr. Bhargava. —For digestion with caustic soda wood requires more 
than bamboo. 

President .—For what reason? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Because the percentage of lignin is more in wood than 
in bamboo and also because the composition of lignin and pentosans in 
bamboo is possibly different from that in wood. 

President .—Compared with grass? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Grass lakes still less. 

President .—If you take bamboo, grass and wood? 

Mr. Bharga ra. —Wood takes more than bamboo and grass, bamboo takes 
more than grass. 

President .—You are not in a position to give us any reliable figure at 
this stage with regard to the consumption of coal per ton of paper? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Not at present, but after a short time I can give you 
the consumption of steam for digestion and for drying the paper on our 
plant. These figures will of course vary from what they will actually be 
in a large paper mill. 

President .—Your figures will be higher? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. Our digesters are only of half a ton capacity and 
big digesters in a mill may be of 6 or even 10 tons capacity, or about 20 
times as big and the steam consumption in our digester would not. give 
an idea of the consumption in a big digester, but 1 shall be glad to give 
you my figures for what they are worth. 

President .—Have you been ahle to get any reference on the question of 
■wood supplies? 
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Captain Trotter. —We have here a reference to an article in the British 
Association’s Report for 1927, by Mr. Fraser Story. We also have another 
reference to an article by the same officer in 1928. (Handed in.) 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Mr. Bhargava, I understand you have taken Mr. 
Raitt’s placo in this Institute. Is your appointment a permanent one? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you been in close touch with Mr. Raitt after he 
left the Institute? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I have been in correspondence with him. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Does he offer you close co-operation with regard to 
any difficulties which might arise regarding this process? 

Mr. Bharga ra. —Yes. If there is any difficulty I refer to him and 
get his advice. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Do you know that, he is connected with a concern 
which is about to be floated in Burma? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I understand he is on the Board of Directors as techni¬ 
cal adviser. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You also know that the Association or the Trust has 
made preliminary investigations and spent about a lakh of rupees? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.. —And the object of the Trust, is to confine themselves 
to the question of pulp? 

Captain Trotter. —I don’t think that is quite accurate. There are really 
two concerns, the British Development Trust which is concerned with other 
things besides the bamboo pulp project, and the Bamboo Pulp Company 
which is going to he an entirely separate subsidiary company of the Trust. 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —T am talking of the paper project and. as far as that 
is concerned their project is mainly concerned with pulp? 

Captain Trotter. —That is correct. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I understand that your Institute is primarily concerned 
with doing research work? 

Mr. Bh arga ra. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —T want to know in what way you benefit the commer¬ 
cial classes which manufacture paper and pulp in this country. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Investigations, carried out on bamboo at the Institute 
during the last 20 years or so. have placed at the disposal of the Paper 
Industry a raw material which is abundant and cheap, is easily available 
and which has been proved to be excellent for paper making purposes. The 
pioneev work, necessary to enable capitalists and manufacturers to make 
a start, with an industry, which promises to grow considerably in future, 
has thus been carried out by the Institute for the benefit of the Industry 
as a whole. As a direct result of these investigations, as mentioned just 
now, a- project is on foot for manufacturing bamboo pulp in Burma, the 
Titaghur Paper Mills have recently commenced exploitation of the Angul 
area and the India Paper Pulp Company have been using bamboo for the 
last 8 years. Further investigations to reduce the cost of production of 
bamboo pulp and to find other uses for bamboo pulp are in progress at the 
Institute and the results of these, if positive and of commercial value, will 
be made available to commercial people from time to time. Again the 
“ Fractional ” method of digestion, which has been developed at the In¬ 
stitute. has been demonstrated to be a decided improvement on the old 
“ overhead ” method. The process lias been adopted by tlie Lucknow 
paper Mills and has resulted in a saving to the firm of about Rs. 11,000 
per annum on chemicals alone. A careful and thorough examination of the 
mill at Rajahmundry was carried out and a detailed report for reorganising 
the mill on a profit earniug basis was made to the firm. 1 understand the 
report has been of great value to the firm. In addition we undertake 
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investigations on raw materials and other problems on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment Departments and private firms and individuals. If we iind that a 
certain material or process is unsuitable or that it will be uneconomical 
and unprofitable to use it for pulp or paper making, we advise the enquirer 
not to pursue the matter further. Thus failures and consequent disappoint¬ 
ment are avoided and there is a considerable saving in time, money and 
labour to the enquirer. Wo also supply to manufacturers, whenever required, 
technical information regarding supplies and cost of raw and auxiliary 
materials, transport and manufacturing facilities, suitable chemical pro¬ 
cesses, factory sites, machinery, etc., etc. 

Mr. liahimtooki. —Do you do it free of any charge? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You carry out experiments on your own and secondly 
you supply information and carry out experiments on such material as may 
■bo sent to you by manufacturing firms. ' 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Will you tell me how long it takes to publish the 
results of your experiments after they have been successful ? 

Captain Trotter. —If the results are successful and are worth pub¬ 
lishing in detail in a Forest Record or Bulletin, it may take anything 
up to 18 months. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That means that after the experiment is successful 
the public does not get the result until after IS months. 

Captain Trotter. —Not always. If the experiments and results can be 
•written up in a few pages, they are often printed as an article in the 
“ Indian Forester,” and reprints are taken and distributed as required. 
That can he done within about three months. 

President. —Occasionally I have seen extracts from these in the Trade 
Journals. 

Captain Trotter. —Yes. Extracts are often published in " Capital,” 
■“ Commerce ” and other papers. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Organizations get it. earlier because they are subscribers 
to the various journals? 

Captain Trotter. —Yes. In some cases they get them quicker still. If 
we think any business firms are specifically concerned with the experiment 
and if the results can bo written up in a page or two, we send them copies 
of the results direct. A case in point is the flax waste enquiry. Arrange¬ 
ments are being made to carry out commercial tests on flax waste. Wo 
havo already had a request from the Titaghur people to let them know 
•how the enquiry progresses, and we have promised to let them havo the 
results of our larger scale experiments when they are finished. They will 
get that information soon after wc know the results ourselves. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You know that the mills themselves carry on a cer¬ 
tain number of experiments on their own. 

Mr. Bhargava. —I understand that the Titaghur Paper Mills have got 
a research department. 1 don’t think the Bengal Paper Mills or the 
Lucknow Paper Mills have got the same sort of organisation as the Titaghur 
Paper Mills. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Are you in close touch with those, experiments? 

Mr. Bhargava. —T don’t think firms will keep us informed of the experi¬ 
ments that they may carry out on their own specific problems. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do you know when the Government granted protec¬ 
tion to the Paper industry, it. was to find out whether bamboo can be 
successful as a raw material. The mills were asked for paper to try by 
two processes, seda and sulphite. I want to know whether the paper manu¬ 
facturers and the Institute co-operated with each other in trying to find 
out or establish the success or otherwise of these processes. 
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Mr. Bhargava. —T should not say there wus any co-operation, because 
the India Paper Pulp Company who were expected to try the sulphite 
process have been experimenting on their own and they have kept it secret 
so that it may not. be used by oilier firms. T understand they are not 
inclined to give out their actual results to anybody. As regards the soda 
process it is only recently that the Titaghur Paper Mills have started 
working on bamboo and it is rather early for us to go there to see what 
actual results have been obtained. We are thinking of going there later 
and studying the process. The Andhra Paper Mills Company have of 
course adopted the process os suggested by us and it appears they have 
not done anything more than this so far. 

Mr. Rahimloola. —Is it your opinion that real efforts have been made 
by the mills since the Act came into force? 

Mr, Jlharga ret.—I should think so, because the India Paper Pulp Com¬ 
pany have boon trying to extend their mills and develop their sulphite 
process. The Titaghur Paper Mills have been anxiously trying to use 

bamboo and they have already installed a plant at Kankinara. The Andhra 
Paper Mills are of course not in a position lo do very much more than 
what they have done. I have no information about the Bengal Paper 

Mills as to what extent they have used bamboo. We sent them sometime 

ago a consignment of bamboo pulp and they used it. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —And they have not communicated to yon the result? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. When T went to Calcutta and saw Messrs. Balmer, 
Lnwrie & Co., they didn’t give, out any information. They were thinking 
of using bamboo. Probably they were awaiting the developments at the 
Kankinara mills before they themselves took to bamboo. That was the 

impression T gathered. 

Mr. Uahimloola. —Do you know the kinds of processes which are in 
existence at present for the manufacture of paper from bamboo, grass, 
hemp, jute and other materials'? 

Mr. Bhargava. —The principal processes in commercial use for pulping 
various raw materials are (1) the sulphite process (2) the soda process (3) 
tho sulphate process (4) the neutral sulphite or sodite process and (5) the 
mechanical process. The last process is used for the production of ground 
wood pulp used for the manufacture of newsprints. All the processes named 
are used for pulping woods. Sulphite, soda and sulphate processes are used 
for bamboo. Grass is digested either by the soda or the sulphate process 
and lime is generally used for boiling hemp and jute. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have not included in these processes what is 
called the cascade process? 

Mr. Bhargava. —That is really a new method for working the soda or 
the sulphate process. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is it a patent? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. The essential chemicals used in the cascade pro¬ 
cess are caustic soda alone or caustic soda and sodium sulphide. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Are you in a position to state which is the most 
economical process or which gives better results? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Tt is very difficult t.o say generally whether a particular 
process is more economical or gives better results than another process. 
Each process imparts to pulp certain chemical and physical properties. 
Tho properties desired in pulp or paper determine the process to be used. 
Tt also depends on the locality and on the cost of chemicals and materials. For 
instance for certain high grades of paper used in this country I think 
either the alkali process or the acid sulphite process may ho used but. the 
possibility of using one or the other process will depend on the economics 
of the whole question whether it would he cheaper to use tho one or tho 
other alkali process. In the sulphite process there is no recovery of 
chemicals, whereas in the soda process we get hack, at any rate we expect 
to get back, about 75 to 80 per cent, of alkali. On the other hand the cost 
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of chemicals in the sulphite process is probably lower than in the case of 
alkali process. The question whether one process is cheaper than the other 
depends upon the particular circumstunees of each case. Within certain 
limits of properties desired in pulp, each process must be examined as to 
its suitability for the production of that pulp. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it not a fact that the economic question is more or 
less based on the percentage of loss that the raw material incurs whilst 
going through the process? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Suitability and economics of a process is determined 
largely by (1) the yield (2) quality of pulp obtained and (3) the cost of 
production. For comparison it will not do only to find out percentage yield. 
It will be necessary to estimate for the two procossos the total expenditure, 
including the cost of chemicals, coal, labour, etc., required for the produc¬ 
tion of one ton of pulp. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it difficult to find that out? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No. I cannot say anything about the sulphite process 
as we have not been able to try it here on a semi-commercial scule. We pro¬ 
pose to carry out shortly experiments on a laboratory scale on this process. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What will be the period of time before you are in a 
position to state something on the subject? 

Mr. Bhnrijitrn .— If 1 undertake it now in preference to other work, it 
may take about 6 to 8 weeks or even more to get the results, because it 
will he necessary to carry out at least half a dozen tests on each different 
combination of chemicals, temperatures and pressures. We have to carry 
out digestion with a certain proportion of chemicals at a certain tempera¬ 
ture and pressure. Then we modify those conditions until we find the 
optimum conditions and this necessarily involves a long series of experi¬ 
ments. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to understand the question about sabai grass. 
You have given us a figure of 50,000 tons. You have said that no exact 
figures are available and this is a rough estimate. T want to understand 
exactly what you mean by saying that the limit has been rcachod. You 
have stated that the writing and printing paper which India consumes at 
present is 58,000 tons including the imports. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You are also aware that grass paper is a popular 
paper in the market here. 

Mr. Bh argara. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to understand the exact significance of saying 
that the limit has been reached. If the amount of paper manufactured by 
the mills out of sabai grass is saleable here and can be maintained, I don’t 
understand the question about flic limit. 

Mr. Bhargava .—The limit as regards tho quantity of grass paper con¬ 
sumed in the country. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—I’uper made out of sabai gross is limited'? 

Mr. Bhargava .—Tho President has just now discussed that question. 
It appears that tho present consumption of papers in tho country containing 
about, 70 per cent,, of grass is limited. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —I want to understand whether you contemplate that 
in course of time the sabai grass would cease to bo used as a raw material 
for paper or do you think that people in course of time by education would 
prefer the bamboo paper to grass paper? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I don’t think that there is any possibility of sabai 
grass going out of use at any time. It, will always be required, because it 
imparts certain characteristics to paper. The only question is whether, in 
future when tho demand increases, there will be enough sabai grass avail¬ 
able for the manufacture of paper that may be in demand in the country. 
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Mr. Ratirmtoola .—Are there two distinet demands in the country for 
paper, one made of sabai grass and another, made of other materials? 

Mr. Bhargara. —Yes. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —70 per cent, of the materials is sabai grass? 

Mr. Ithargn va. —Yes. The demand is likely to increase so much in the 
country in future that the quantity of sabai grass available will not be 
sufficient to meet the requirements. Is that your point? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That is my point. 

Mr. Bhuryacu. —It all depends on the increase in the rate of consump¬ 
tion of paper in the country. The demand has been increasing during the 
last ton years and it is quite possible that in the next 10 or 15 years the 
demand for all these qualities of paper may Ire so much that the available 
supplies of sabai grass may not be found sufficient for the production of 
such papers. At present there is enough glass for the production of a 
limited quantity of paper which is in demand. 

Mr. ttahimtoola. —Say for a period of 20 years ahead do you think that 
there will be enough grass? 

Mr. Bhnrguvn. —T can’t say. It all depends on the development of 
the country and on the rate of increase in demand 

Mr. Itahimtoohi. —1 am not going into the question of the increased 
demand of paper of all sorts. I om only confining my attention to the 
limit of paper made of grass which, as you say, is quite sufficient to meet 
the present requirements of the country. 

Mr. Bhargara. —As T said before, it is really difficult to classify the 
papers which are in demand in the country. But my view is this: at 
present and for the future we have enough .raw materials in grass, rags, 
bomboo and wood. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —And jute and hemp? 

Mr. Bhurgava. —These are available only in small quantities, aud there is 
also flax waste. These different kinds of materials are available in plenty 
for the manufacture of all the paper which is likely to be in demand in 
thG cuuntry 

Mr. Rnhimtoola .—Including the newsprint? 

Mr. Ithargnra. —Yes, when it is possible to utilise the Himalayan coni¬ 
fers. So that at any time in future the country is not. likely to fall short 
of raw materials. Grass alone for the expansion of the industry will not 
be enough. It will always be used for the production of a limited quantity 
of certain qualities of paper. But for the future development of the industry 
we have to depend on bamboo. In future it may be possible to use wood 
for the manufacture of newsprint, but for writing and printing papers wo 
need not depend on wood, because in bamboo we have a material from which 
wo can with the help of grass, rags and other materials make almost all 
kinds of paper that are likely to ho in demand in the country. Excopt 
a very few qualities of paper for which wood pulp may he necessary, bam¬ 
boo can he used for the production of almost all kinds of paper. 

Mr. Ttahimtoulii .—Arc you aware that the Government of India informed 
the mills—I mean the manufacturers of paper—that in their paper there 
should be a certain amount of wood pulp? 

Mr. Bhonja ra.—I am not aware of that. As a matter of fact when I 
saw the Controller of Printing aud Stationery in 1929 ho did not mention 
that wood pulp was insisted upon in the composition of papers used by 
Government, Government only wanted certain strength properties in paper 
aud if these were fulfilled in paper produced in the country, they accepted it. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —Two of tho mills have given us to understand that 
tho Controller has insisted that there should he a certain percentage of 
wood pulp. 

Mr. Bhargara .—I am not aware oi that. 
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President. —What the Mills apparently told us is that with regard to 
certain classes of paper tbo Controller of Printing and Stationery has 
expressed a preference for paper of which the f.urnish contains a certain 
amount of sulphite wood pulp. 

Mr. lluhimtoola. —Can you tell us why the Controller insisted on such 
a thing? 

Mr. Bharguva. —Probably because the paper produced from raw mate¬ 
rials used in the mills has not come up to his specifications. Jt would be 
interesting, if the problem is referred to us. We shall try and see whether 
paper with the required specifications can be made out of the raw materials 
available in the country. We shall see what blending of raw materials 
or change in the process of beating or digestion is necessary. 

Mr. Jtahhntoola. —Mr. Blaseheck, in the paper which you read at one of the 
meetings I find the following statement. “ In 1905 the price of wood pulp 
varied from £4-10-0 to £8-10-0 per ton.” Have you got any figures to 
show whether these prices were remunerative? 

Mr. Blaseheck. —1 am afraid not. I made no such enquiry. 

Mr. Bahimtoola.—You do not know also whether the present prices are 
remunerative or not? 

Mr. Blaseheck.- —I am afraid I cannot make any statement at all. 

Mr. llahimtoola. —I suppose you are aware, since you delivered this 
lecture or read this paper, that the Committee on the Mundi Ilydro-Electric 
scheme have reported. Arc you aware whether the report is favourable to 
this project or not? 

Mr. Blaseheck. —So far as T know, they are proceeding with the project. 
Mr. Bahimtoola. —Are you of opinion that the Himalayan silver fir has 
a future? 

Mr. Blaseheck.—Bath the spruce and silver fir have a future ultimately. 
It all depends on the world price of wood pulp. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Have you made any experiments on these in the 
Institute? 

Mr. Bhargava —We carried out one experiment on spruce obtained 
from Cliakrata Division. 

Mr. Trotter. —On the question of the price of wood pulp, may I read 
the following from the last Tariff Hoard Enquiry Report: — 

“ President. —The lowest figure wo have had quoted for the price of 
wood pulp by the Titaghur mills was about £12 f.o.b. London and 
£14 c.i.f. Calcutta. .Do you regard that price us, for the present time, 
a normal price? 

Mr. Itaitt. —It is very low. 

Mr. Pearson. —They quoted mo that price nearly a year ago for a 
small quantity. 

Mr. Itaitt. —It is certainly higher than that now, and wood pulp 
industry has been so tremendously hit by the slump after the war 
that the present condition of the wood pulp factories in Sweden and 
Norway is an extremely bad one financially. 

President. —Can you refer the Board to any published papers on this 
subject? 

Mr. Snndgren.—The figures published bv the Swedish and Finnish 
Commercial Associations show that none of the mills are working at a 
real profit. 1’ulp mills generally are not making money now. That 
is sufficient indication that the present price is not the normal price.” 

President. —£12 f.o.b. London comes to very nearly £14 c.i.f. Calcutta. 
Now the lowest price that we have got is £10-10-0 c.i.f. Calcutta. This is a 
quotation that we have got just three weeks ago. That is Its. 140. The 
freight is Rs. 20. That gives you Its. 120 f.o.b. If we produced pulp here, 
we would have to land it at an European port at Rs. 120. If you deduct 
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Rs. 20 for freight from that, we would have to deliver at Calcutta at 
Rs. 100 for the export market at present prices. 

Mr. Trotter. —We are quite certain that none of the mills selling at 
those prices arc making any money. In fact, we are fairly confident that 
they are all losing. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —We examined a representative some time back of the 
manufacturers of paper in Finland and he said that the prices were not 
unremunerative. 

Mr. Trotter. —From where did he come? 

Mr. Raliimtoola. —From Finland. ' 

President. —He is now working as a commercial traveller and doing his 
best tor the importers. 

Mr. Bhargava. —The Finnish Mark has probably gone down. In cal¬ 
culating wood pulp prices exchange has to be taken into account. 

Mr. Raliimtoola. —You have said in your reply to the questionnaire that the 
average cost at which bamboo can be delivered at the mill in Burma is 
Rs. 13 but you are not in a position to give details. 1 want to know 
whether you have any definite view's of Mr. ltaitt on this point. 

Mr. Rhargava. —Mr. Raitt made the enquiry there. When he visited 
those areas he gave figures for bamboo available in different areas. I have 
taken the average figure. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is that from his recent book? 

Mr. Bhargaca. —No, from “ Burma Bamboo Pulp Survey ”. 

President. —There he gives a figure of about IS shillings per ton for 
rafting on this Burma proposition which is Rs. 10. 

Mr. Bhargava. —T know it was the figure ho gave in the lecture, 
“ Paper from Bamboo 

President. —Does his recent book contain any infotmation on this point? 

Mr. Bh arguva .—No. 

Mr. Raliimtoola. —I take it that the information how Mr. Raitt has 
arrived at that figure is contained in the pamphlet entitled Burma Bamboo 
Pulp Survey. 

Mr, Rhargava. — les. 

Mr. Raliimtoola. —You state definitely here that you are tor giving 
protection to the industry for a period of seven years. 

Mr. Rhargava. —T have not mentioned any period. 

Mr. Raliimtoola. —You have. 

Mr. Bhargava. —It must he some mistake. 

Mr. Raliimtoola .—You are for protection at any rate? 

Mr. Rhargam. —Yes because I think otherwise the bamboo pulp industry 
will not develop in thij country. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You are of opinion that the industry has fulfilled the 
Fiscal Commission’s conditions? 

Mr. Rhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What is the period that you think is required for 
protection ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I would not commit myself to any particular period. 
That will depend on the information that you get from manufacturers, tra¬ 
ders and others in the country. What I feel is that protection is necessary 
to enable the industry to stand on its own legs. T think that you are the 
proper body to determine the period for which protection is required. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You cannot tell definitely? 

Mr. Bhargava. —No, I am afraid I cannot. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I should think that you would be the proper people to 
tell us because you are in a position to know the results of experiments. 
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Mr. Bhargava. —We are of course carrying out experiments but a good: 
deal depends on private capitalists and manufacturers and on the rate at 
which they make progress. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Is it a fact that you ore not able to give this informa¬ 
tion for want, of close co-operation with the manufacturers? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Not exactly that but because we have not got all the 
information as to the exact position of the manufacturers at present and 
as to what the prospective manufacturers are likely to do. Apart from that, 
there is the question of unsettled conditions in the country, trade depression 
and so on. We do not know how long it will take for conditions to bccomo 
normal. 

President. —Obviously you do not want to undertake the Tariff Board’s 
job. 

Mr. Trotter. —If we answer Hint question, there would not be much point 
in having a Tariff Board 1 

Mr. Bahimtoola, —You have suggested a duty on wood pulp. 

Mr. Bhargava. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Can you make any practical suggestion about this 
duty ? 

Mr. Bhargava. —I have not thought over this question particularly, t 
think that sufficient duty must be imposed to make the e.i.f. price of 
wood pulp in the country the same as that of bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What would you put the price of bamboo pulp at? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Approximately Rs. 190 in the Calcutta market. 

Mr. Boag. —I think you said yesterday that you could give us some- 
opinions on the bamboo paper made here. 

Captain Trotter. —1 am afraid we have been unable to find very many. 

I put in this letter from the Controller of Stationery about some bamboo 
paper which was supplied to him (handed in). You will see that his answer 
is extremely satisfactory. That was pure bamboo paper. Here is another 
from the Havero Trading Company (handed in). We sent them some bam¬ 
boo pulp and this is their report. 

President. —Their opinion is rather valuable because they represent the 
biggest chemical combination in Germany. 

Captain Trotter. —Yes. 

Mr. Bhargava. —We have not heard so far from the firm in Glasgow. 

Mr. Boag. —When you were at Rajahmundry did you see some reed like 
grass which they call elephant grass? 

Mr. Bhargava. —Xo. They never wrote to us anything about it. I did 
not see anything like it when 1 was there. They must have got it recently. 

President. —Elephant grass is one of the new kinds of grass which have 
not been considered here. You make a reference Iiere in your original 
note to the kinds of grass other than sabai but this is not one of the kinds 
which you have considered? 

Mr. Bhargava, —Elephant grass is one of the savanna grasses. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —In answer to question 16 you state that you have tried 
various kinds of grasses. Docs that include olephaut grass? 

Mr. Bhargava. —It does. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —But- you have ruled it out, because you say 11 these 
are not to he taken into consideration except flax waste ”. 

Mr. Bhargava, —We expect to carry out experiments on these grasses in 
the light of recent developments. Although they were not found suitable 
in the past, it appears we may find a profitable use tor them now. 

Mr. Bahimloola. —Then you wish to modify the statement you make 
here? 
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Mr. Jthargava. —In the note I mention that we did not have a rod mill 
in the past but that one is on order and it is hoped that it will be installed 
at the Institute by December or January next. Experiments on grasses will 
be taken up on receipt of the rod mill. 

Mr. Bong. —In your note about the available supplies of bamboo you 
say that in the Angul area in Tlihar and Orissa the annual sustained yield 
is estimated at 100,000 tons. This is based on a survey made by Nicholson. 
When did lie make this survey? 

Mr. Bhargava. —That was before 1923. 

Mr. Boag. —We would like to see the report, 

Mr. Bhargava. —(Hands in). 

Mr. Boag. —This is the quantity of bamboo available for the contem¬ 
plated pulp mill at Cuttack? 

Captain Trotter. —Yes. 

Mr. Boag. —This of course does not represent the total available supply 
of bamboo throughout the country because the Naihati people are now 
getting their supplies from Assam and Chittagong and the Dajahmundry 
people are having further areas surveyed. 

Captain Trotter. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Nicholson estimated an annual yield of 100,000 tons. 
That is taking the whole of the Angul area? 

Captain Trotter. —And the Feudatory States. 

President. —Suppose a pulp milt were established at Cuttack, would it be 
possible to get bamboos economically from the areas surveyed round Cuttack? 

Captain Trotter. —That was Mr. Nicholson’s estimate. 

President. —From every important point in that area would it be possible 
to raft the bamboo down? 

Captain Trotter. —lie has taken only those areas which are accessible 
and from which bamboo can be floated down the Mahanadi. 

President. —I will toll you why T am raising that point. AVe have 
received a note from the Titagliur Paper Mills in which they give us certain 
facts about this projected scheme. At the present stage they want us to 
treat the note as confidential so I am not entitled to discuss it at this stage 
hut I gather from this note that there is some difficulty about extracting 
a considerable part of this annual yield which is estimated by Mr. Nicholson. 
It is no use taking a figure like 100,000 tons when there may bo various 
practical difficulties. 

Captain Trotter. —He has taken the areas from which he thought it 
might be economically possible to exploit the bamboo. 
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Letter No. S50/P.-26, dated the 11th May, 19.11, from, the Secretary, Tariff 
Board, to the Collector of Customs, Calcutta / Bombayt Karachi/Madras t 
Rangoon. 

I am directed to refer to the Government of India, Commerce Depart¬ 
ment, Resolution No. 202-T. (26), dated the 26th March, 1931, and to ask 
that von will be good enough to furnish the Board with the information 
asked for below. In order to facilitate reference and reply the particular 
points upon which your assistance is sought have been put more or less in 
the form of a questionnaire. 

2. The points raised arc as follows: — 

I. Revenue Ihity .—Is the revenue duty on imported paper assessed 

on invoice price or on market price? if the latter, how is the 
market price determined? Tt has heen suggested by importers 
and traders that according to the method of Customs appraise¬ 
ment of the dutiable value of imported paper the present duty 
of 20 per cent, is really equivalent to 25 per cent, of the 
market price. The Board would be glad to receive any criticism 
you have to make of this suggestion. 

II. Printing Piper — 

(a) What is the process at present employed by the Customs 
in testing the proportion of mechanical wood pulp in printing 
paper? A brief account of the process will be useful. What 
processes were previously in operation? ITow far is the present 
process an improvement? Has the number of complaints 
decreased? Is there a large number of border-lino cases? 

( b ) The ' margin of error allowed by the Tariff Board in 
determining the proportion of mechanical wood pulp was 5 per 
cent. From your experience do you consider this a reasonable 
allowance ? 

(c) It has been alleged by manufacturers that ihe application 
of the present criterion for determining Newsprint has had tho 
effect of admitting free of duty large quantities of paper which 
is not strictly Newsprint and which competes with Indian 
printing paper. To what extent is this true and what are the 
principal sorts of imported paper which arc thus excluded 
from tho protective duty? 

III. Suggestions for criticism.. —The Board would bo glad to receive 

your opinion from the administrative point of view on the 
following suggestions which have been put forward by importers 
and traders: — 

(a) That Newsprinting, white, and coloured papers, up to 10 lbs. 
Demy, should be exempted from the operation of testing. 

(h) That, since the Indian mills’ minimum for writing papers is 
42{ grammes per sq. metre, and for printing papers 45 
grammes per sq. metre, writing and printing papers of 
40 grammes and under should be subject to revenue duty only. 

(e) That the invoice price should be taken as the proper guide 
for classifying paper for the purpose of protection and that 
papers below stated prices should be subject to revenue duty 
only. 

(d) That authenticated certificates containing result of analysis 
should be accepted. 

3. I am to say that the Board has only a limited time at its disposal' 
in which to complete the-enquiry and it would he grateful if the reply to- 
this letter (with five spare copies) could be sent not later than the 20th Juno. 
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Collector of Customs, Rangoon. 

Letter No. 26*?, dated Rangoon, the 6th June, 1931. 

Paper Industry—Tariff Board Enquiry. 

I have the honour to reply to your letter No. 250/P.-26, dated the lltb 
May, 1931, on the above subject. The answers to your queries are as follows :— 

I. He venue Duty .—Paper liable to the revenue duty only is assessed hero 
either on the tariff valuations imposed in (he tariff or on the invoice price on 
the ground that no wholesale cash value is ascertainable. Were it assessed 
on the market price, the deduction from this price on account of duty would 
bo 20/120, i.c., 1/Gtli. This is obviously the correct deduction in that the 
market price already includes the duty. I do not understand the suggestion of 
the importers that, this method is really equivalent to levying a duty of 25 
per cent, hut I presume they claim that 20 per cent, of the market price 
should he deducted as representing the duty paid. This would obviously 
be incorrect arithmetically. 

II. Printing Paper. — (a.) The. proem employed for ascertaining the proportion 
of M. W. I’, in printing paper has been laid down for all Custom Houses by the 
Special Chemical Adviser to the Central Board of Revenue, Control Laboratory, 
Government College, Lahore. I suggest that if the Tariff Board require a 
brief account ol' this process, it would be more proper to obtain it from him. 
The method at present employed teas introduced about a year ago and is, in 
the opinion of the Assistant Chemical Examiner attached to this Custom 
House, an improvement on the previous method. The result of the present 
method tends to be in favour of the importers of paper and in consequence 
the number of complaints nave tended to decrease. As regards border-line 
eases, I find that within the last six months, there has been one in respect 
of Now-sprinting Paper out of 51 cases tested.; 9 in respect of Cover Papers 
(usually invoiced as Machine Glazed Pressings ”) out of 55 cases tested and 
2 out of 37 cases tested in respect of other printing papor. 

(b) It appears obvious that some margin of error must be allowed in deter¬ 
mining the proportion of M. \V. P. and 5 per cent, seems to tie a reasonable 
allowance for this. 

(c) Results have shown that the present criterion lor determining Newsprint, 
i.e., whether or no the paper contains not less than 05 per cent. M. W. P. has 
had the effect of admitting free of tho prole-live duty quantities of paper which 
is not strictly Newsprint, but. T arn not in a position to say whether this paper 
does compete with Indian printing paper. Within the last, six months all news- 
printing paper, which has been tested, has been passed at the revenue duty 
while out of 55 cases of cover paper tested. 38 have been passed at the revenue 
duty. Again, all the. 37 cases of " Other Printing Paper ’’ which have been 
tested have been passed at the revenue duty. This paper usually consists of 
paper used for the printing of handbills, etc. I am of opinion that foreign 
manufacturers, at the request, presumably of importers, have tried to ensure 
that this type of paper contains not less than 55 per cent. M.W.P. and in 
consequence the attempt to protect printing paper manufactured in Tndia has 
been to some extent nullified. 

III. (<i) There would be no difficulty from the administrative point of view 
in applying this criterion. As pointed out above, there has been no case within 
the last 6 months where newsprinting paper, declared to contain not less than 
65 per cent. M.W.P., has failed (o satisfy the present' test. There was, how¬ 
ever, one border-line case. 

(b) There should be no difficulty, from the administrative point of view, 
in applying this criterion, though it will be necessary, in some eases to convert 
pounds into grammes and square inches into square metres. 

(c) Similarly there would be no difficulty, from tho administrative point of 
view, of applying a price criterion, but our experience show's that such would 
not be a sound one. in that papers of different colour from the same consign¬ 
ment and purporting to bo of similar quality and invoiced at similar price have 
varied to the extent of 25 per cent. M.W.P. 

(d) Cases have occurred where the results of tests mado by the Custom 
House differ from the results shown on authenticated certificates. 
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Collector of Customs, Karachi. 

Letter Ko. 887/31, dated the 8th June, 1031. 

Patou Industry—Tariff Board Enquiry. 

T have the honour to refer to your letter No. 250/P.-215, dated 11th May, 1931, 
and to offer the following remarks on the several points raised therein :— 

2. I. Revenue duty. —The revenue duty on imported paper is assessed 
here on invoice value. This applies to (printing) paper other than printing 
paper containing not less than 05 pier cent, mechanical wood pulpi which is 
white or grey and which is assessed on tariff value (serial No. 112/99, Indian 
Customs Tariff). It is not possible to assess imported paper under Section 
30 (a). Sea Customs Act, at this port as there are numerous brands and imports 
of any one of these are not so heavy as to justify assessment on market value. 
The tariff values where, such exist are also heavy on account of the downward 
trend of prices. This inelasticity is an unavoidable quality of tariff values. 
Any change in real values reacts either to the benefit or to the disadvantage cf 
importers until the tariff values are revised. Perhaps, the statement that the 
present duty is really equivalent to 25 per cent, refers to this drop in real 
values. The remedy for this is of course to refer to the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics for revision of tariff values. The normal 
course is to revise these annually. 

II. Printing paper. — (a) A resume of the existing method for testing paper 
is enclosed. A process called " Fibre count method ” was previously in opera¬ 
tion. By the previous method, the counts were made without any correction 
for the different densities of mechanical and chemical' wood pulps and so it 
was not accurate. The present method takes into account ail these fae.tors 
and therefore is the more accurate method. The number of complaints has 
decreased to a large extent. The border-line cases would not be more, than 10 
per cent. 

(h) The 5 pe,r cent, margin appears a little liberal as it errs in the importers’ 
favour. Tt appears that 3 per cent, would be more appropriate. 

(c) This Custom House is not aware of any printing paper which escapes 
from protective duty on account of the present criterion for determining the 
newsprint. 

III. Suggestions for criticism(a) At present only thin coloured paper of 
less than 7\ lbs. demy is exempted from the operation of testing. No difficulty 
is expected if this concession is extended up to 10 lbs. demv- both white and 
coloured. 

(h) It is true that Indian mills do not produce thin writing and printing 
papers. If printing and writing papers of 40 grammes are subjected to 
revenue duty, the loss to Government would not be much as the import of 
such papers is not large. 

Ic) Though invoice price, would in several eases be a fair criterion for deter¬ 
mining whether >i particular quality fails within the category chargeable to 
protective duty or not, it cannot be a sure guide in all cases, especially the 
border-line cases. 

(d) The results of chemical tests almost invariably agree with the declara¬ 
tion subscribed in the invoices regarding ibe percentage of mechanical wood 
pulp. Tn order, however, to prevent abuse which may arise from unqualified 
acceptance of such declarations, discretion has to be reserved to occasional 
verification of the correctness thereof. 


Enclosure. 

PAPER ANALYSIS. 

Determination of mechanical wood puli’. 

The Weight Factor Method for Fibre Analysis. 

(Sper.cs and Ilrauss.) 

Tear a few small pieces about the size of n circle I" diameter from different 
parts of the paper or pulp sample (widely separated if the sample is large). 
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Suspend in a one-per cent, solution of caustic soda and bring to the boil in 
a beaker. Drain off the solution; wash in the boakor with distilled water 
twice, draining off the water each time. Wash in a one-per cent, solution of 
hydrochloric acid, then twice more with distilled water. 

Koll the scraps of paper into a ball and work the hall between the fingers 
to loosen tho fibros. Put the ball into a test tube (or glass stoppered cylinder 
or any other convenient vessel), place 10-20 glass beads or lead shot in the con¬ 
tainer and shake with distilled water until the fibres are well separated. 
Dilute the suspension to a consistence such that not more than four complete 
diameter lengths of fibres will appear on any one field. Denser fields are diffi¬ 
cult to evaluate and tend to lessen the accuracy of the results. Shake the tube, 
insert a glass tube (0 mm. internal diameter and about 20 cm. long) to a depth 
of about 2 inches below the surface of the solution and carefully place one or 
two drops on a slide, dry with filter paper. The excess of water is either 
driven off on a water oven or, to save time, the water is drawn off by placing 
the folded edge of a piece of filter paper on one side of the spread-out drop ana 
carefully withdrawing the filter paper. When the water has been drawn away, 
tease out any bundles or “ knots ". The stain is kept ready, for uso by pre¬ 
viously mixing the two solutions Ilerzberg's A and B diluting the mixture with 
water or zinc chloride in such a way as to give a lemon yellow colour with 
mechanical wood pulp and blue to greenish blue with sulphite pulp. Two drops 
of this stain ate placed on the dried fibres obtained above, and the whole then 
covered with a cover slip. A cross line micrometer divided into 10/10 mm. 
squares is inserted into the diaphragm of the eye-piece and the side of each 
square is taken as a unit. Measure the lengths only of the fibres in the field 
starting at one extreme corner of the slide, counting all the mechanical wood 
pulp in that line by the help of a moving stage until the other extremity is 
reached. A return trip is now made along the same line counting all the blue 
fibres. The slide is now shifted in the perpendicular direction by moving the 
mechanical stage and the fibres of each cofour counted in the same way. Thus 
the whole of the slide is covered strip by strip, counting rigidly evory fibre. An 
example of a slide counted in this way is given below :— 

Y. 10 + SO + 43 + 52 + 75 + 20 + 35 + 20+18=. 347 

B. 32 +19 + 46 + 40 f 60 + 47 +17 +16+16= 299 

The total leugth of each type of fibre multiplied by its weight factor gives the 
number of tho fibres present and a ratio is obtained on the total of tlieso 
numbers as usual. 

The weight length factor of the two kinds of fibres are :— 

Fibre. Average weight factor. 


Ground wood.1’325 

Sulphite unbleached ...... 0-738 

The ratio between the density of ground wood and unbleached sulphite 
fibres is 0-55 au<l thus sulphite fibres must always be multiplied by this 
factor before finding its percentage. The percentage of mechanical wood pulp 
in the above example would be :— 


347 x100 
'347+ (209x0-55) 


= 6783 


l>er rent. 


Theory of the method .—Equal areas covered by different kinds of fibre do 
not represent equal weights; neither do equal lengths. Hence to determine 
correctly the porcentago weight of each kind of fibre present the relative 
weights of equal areas or lengths of the different fibres must be known. 

Since the weights per unit leugth of different kinds of fibres vary, the 
counts (total length) must vary in inverse ratio. For example, if 0'2 gram of 
rag filter paper were mixed with 0'2 gram of fibre of equal relative weight and 
enough counts made to get a representative average, the total counts for each 
would bo equal. However, if equal weights of poplar (0'454 as heavy as rag) 
and filter paper were mixed, the counts would vary inversely as their relative 
weights: or for every 100 poplar there would bo 45'4 rag counts. 
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The volumetric method.- Merck's phlorogluein freru from diresorcin is heated 
in au oven at 110°C. to constant weight. Dissolve 2'50 grams of this in 500 
c.cs. of hydrochloric acid (S. 0., 1-06). Warming on a water bath facilitates 
this process. Ileat the extracted paper to constant weight at 100°C. Tako 
1 gram of this paper and cut it into small pieces. Place them in a dry 
conical flask and add 50 c.cs. of the standard phlorogluein solution. Tightly 
stopper the flask and place it in a thermostat at 35°C. Stir the mixture occa¬ 
sionally for about 1 hour and then leave in the thermostat overnight, care being 
taken that no fragments of paper remain adhering to the slides of the flask 
above the levcn of the solution. After 18 hours, “ Swill ” the contents round 
the flask in order to wash down any drops of water deposited on the sides of 
the vessel. Filter through a funnel containing a small plug of glass wool. 
Transfer 10 c.cs. of the filtrate to a conical flask. Add 20 c.cs. of hydrochloric 
acid (S. G. I'OO) and then standard formaldehyde, solution from the burette in 
quantities of 2 c.cs. at a time with an interval of two minutes (for heating on 
a water-bath to 70°C.) between each addition. Towards the end of the titration 
(which is recognised by the. coagulation of the precipitate) the formaldehyde 
is added in decreasing quantities. The course of the titration is followed by 
placing 2-3 drops at the same spot on a piece of cheap newspaper; waiting for 
some time and then drying on a gentle flame. The paper stains red. At the 
ond-pnint no red stain should appear on the paper even on prolonged warming. 
The end-point- can be very accurately hit off if 5-0 drops are almost completely 
dried between each spotting. Titrate 10 e.es. of original phlorogluein solu¬ 
tion in exactly the same way. 

The absorption value per 100 grams of ash—free paper ( -Pi is calculated 
and the percentage of mechanical wood pulp obtained from the formula :■ - 

Per cent. M. \Y P.< (* The eouslants 8"50 and 1'20 for media. 

8'0- I "2 

nical wood pulp and chemical pulp respectively are the mean values found for 
the absorption for 1 grain of mechanical wood pulp and chemical pulp I 50 e.es. 
of phlorogluein solution at 35°C respectively. The validity of these factors has 
been confirmed on known mixtures of mechanical and chemical pulps as well 
as on standard papers. 

In view of the difficulties associated with this determination, the volumetric 
determination of mechanical wood pulp is only resorted to when the Spence 
and Kraus* method fails the paper and its verdict is only accepted when the 
results nre> higher than those given by the optical method. 


Summary. 

1. The mechanical wood pulp is determined by the Spence and Krauss 
(weight length factor) method. 

2. 5 per cent-, ton the value so obtained) is allowed to cover discrepancies 
caused by difficulties in manufacture. 

ft. The volumetric method is carried out only in eases which fail to pas„ 
under (1) and (2), and that— 

(a) .the determination is carried out at ft5°C. 

(h) The time of exposure to the phlorogluein solution is 18 hours. 

(e) The weight of paper token is one gram and the amount of solution 
(0‘5 per cent, anhydrous phlorogluein in hydrochloric acid S. G. 
1-06) 50 e.es. for each test. 

(P-1'2) IOC 1 

(d) The result is calculated by the formula ■—_—- per cent, of 

mechanical wood pulp. When P -the number of grams of 
phlorogluein absorbed by 100 grams of the fibre in the paper, 

<e) The volumetric result is only accepted when it gives a higher result 
than the fibre count method. 
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Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 

Letter No. 139, dated the 11th June, 1931. 

PArjiii Industry - Tariff Board Enquiry. 

I have the honour to acknowledge your letter No. 2,')0/P.-26, dated the 11th 
May, 1931. 

2. I reply to the points raised in your questionnaire, seriatim.'. — 

I. Paper not liable to the protective rate of duty is assessed as follows :— 

(a) on the tariff value, if any, fixed under section 22, Sea Customs Act; 

if no such value fixed, then 

.(b) on the wholesale market price of the paper in Calcutta, undor section 
30 (a) of that Act; and if no such price is ascertainable, then 
(c) on the landed cost ( = invoiee value) of the goods under section 30 <b), 
ibid. 

Tile classes of paper for which tariff values have been fixed will be found 
under item 112 of the Indian Customs Tariff. 1 enclose herewith a list of 
the kinds of paper that are assessed on the market value. Local market prices 
are ascertained according to the rates at which current wholesale transactions 
are known to bo taking place in Calcutta, and are checked by personal 
enquiry by officers of this Department. 

I am unable to follow the, importers’ suggestion that according to our 
methods of assessment the duty which they have to pay is not the legal duty 
of 20 per coat., but 23 per cent, of the market price. According to my informa¬ 
tion the market value ascertained is approximately equal to the invoice price; 
sometimes it is less than that price, ana it rarely exceeds it. I am however not 
m possession of figures to shew the exact extent of the difference. The Board 
will observe that, under the law as it stands, when a price is ascertainable 
under section 30 (a) the adoption of that method is compulsory, and not a matter 
of executive discretion. It is not. very clear whether uny complaint is made 
with regard to the fixing of tariff values, Lilt it will be appreciated that, at a 
time of falling prices, tariff values fixed according to prices actually ruling a 
year or so previously are liable to he higher than current prices. This pheno¬ 
menon is not peculiar to paper. 

II. This deals mainly with the technical side of the question, in regard to 
which 1 attach a copy of a note prepared by my Chemical Examiner. It may 
be explained that the margin for variation in regard to mechanical wood pulp 
content is required to cover not, merely the empiric error of test but also, in 
what is actually the same manufacture of paper, some variation in the distribu¬ 
tion of the ingredients. Thus it not- infrequently happens that test of more 
than one sample of the same consignment will yield different results, not 
because the tests are inaccurate, but because the actual content, varies. This 
difference is accounted for by the process of manufacture which does not 
distribute uniformly throughout the whole area of the paper produced the 
ingredients in the exact proportions in which they are originally mixed in the 
bulk. In such cases it is the practice to give the benefit of the most favour, 
able analysis, hut it. is necessary to control the number of tests allowed. 

III. (a) From enquiries marie it seems that newsprinting paper, white or 
coloured, having a substance of 10 lbs. in a ream of demy size, will not 
contain less than 05 per cent, mechanical wood pulp 60 as to render it liable to 
the protective rate of duty. Tire smallness of its price (about £15 per ton) 
will preclude its containing less mechanical wood pulp. Consequently there 
would be no objection to dispensing with tests of this quality; but this should 
be as a matter of practice ouly, if being necessary that T should retain the 
right to test, should this for any reason seem desirable in the interests of the 
revenue. 

( b ) From a Customs point of view there appears to be no difficulty in 
giving effect to any decision on the lines indicated. I am not of course in a 
position to criticise the justification for any such decision. 

(c) Experience goes to show that price is not a reliable criterion for classify¬ 
ing paper for tariff purposes. Papers of low value have often been found on 
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test to contain less than 65 per cent, mechanical wood pulp whereas on occa¬ 
sions costly papers have shewn the opposite results. For instance, Messrs. 
W. Newman & Co. import a kind of glazed printing paper, the price of which 
is high, but which upon being tested, has always been found to be dutiable at 
the non-protective rato (i.c., it contains more than 65 per cent, mechanical 
wood pulp). 

(d) Here again I am unable to support the importers’ suggestion. The 
tests carried out by the Customs "Department are really an examination of the 
goods under section 31 of the Sea Customs Act and for both legal and adminis¬ 
trative reasons this duty cannot be delegated to others nor can examination be 
dispensed with. It is moreover necessary that the results of examination 
should he uniform, and this can be achieved only under the present system of 
laboratories each working directly under one central control. Tests conducted 
in foreign countries not following exactly similar methods, nor subject to any 
unified control would be bound on this account and owing to differing climates 
to be liable to vary; and the system would obviously bo open to abuse. My 
experience is that there have recently been less complaints in regard to our 
methods. 

3. It may be said generally that the fundamental difficulty in the classifica¬ 
tion ol paper lies in the fact that there is no kind, or series of kinds, specially 
and exclusively describable as " printing’". That description has reference not 
to any well-marked physical peculiarity of the article itself, such as can be- 
vcrificd on Customs examination nor to origin or any process of manufacture,- 
which also are definitely ascertainable facts, but to actual or potential subse¬ 
quent use. The result is that classification is made to depend on a matter 
(i.e., subsequent use) which offers a wide area for dispute and which is accord¬ 
ingly generally considered as repugnant to sound tariff administration. This 
T bed:'.vc to be the real explanation of the numerous disputes which have arisen, 
and to account for the complaints by importers on the one hand and of" 
indigenous manufacturers on the other, ride paragraph it (c) of your question¬ 
naire. 

Enclosure No. 1. 

Such of the following kinds of paper : 
on tariff valuations are assessed on nun 

1 . Packing aud Wrapping. 

2. Book binding. 

3. Printing except in reels. 

•1. Covers. 

5. Metallic. 

6. Coated on one side. 

7. Stereo and Backing (in stand¬ 

ard size). 

8. Tissue. 

Enclosure No. 2. 

(a) In the Customs Port Laboratories in India, paper samples arc now 
analysed by the “ Spence ” and “ Krauss ” weight factor method of fibre 
analysis only. A brief account of the process is given below •— 

“ Tear a few small pioces about the .size of I" diameter from different 
nans ot the paper or pulp sample (widely separated i f the sample is large). 
Suspend in a 1 per cent, solution of caustic soda and bring to the boil ir. a 
beaker. "Drain off the solution; wash in the beaker with distilled water twice, 
draining off the water each time. Wash in a 1 per cent, solution of hydrochloric 
acid then twice more with distilled water. 

Roll the scraps of paper into a ball and work between the lingers to loosen 
the fibres. Put. the ball into a test tube (or glass stoppered cylinder or any 
other convenient vessel), place 10 -20 glass beads or lead shot and shake with 
distilled water until the fibres arc well separated. Dilute the suspension to 


is ore not assessed at specific rates or 
ket value :— 

9. Copying. 

10. Duplicating. 

11. Cap. 

12. Casing. 

13. Drawing. 

14. Envelope. 

15. Manifold. 

<6. Sampling. 
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a consistence such that not move than four complete diameter lengths of 
fibres will appear on any one field. Shake the tube, insert a glass tube (6 mm. 
internal diameter and about 20 cm. long) to a depth of about 2 iuchos below 
the surface of the solution and carefully place one or two drops on a slide, 
dry with filter paper. (The excess of water is either driven oil on a water 
oven or to save time the water is drawn off by placing the folded edge of a 
piece of filter paper on one side of the spread out drop and carefully withdraw¬ 
ing the filter paper. When the water has been drawn away) tease out any 

bundles or “ knots The stain is kept ready for use by previously mixing the 

two solutions Ilerzberg's A and 13 diluting with water or zinc chloride in such 
a way as to give lemon yellow colour with mechanical wood pulp and blue to 
greenish blue with sulphite pulp. Two drops of this stain are placed on the 
dried fibres obtained above, and the whole then covered with a cover slip. A 
cross line micrometer divided into 10/10 mm. square is inserted into the 
diaphragm of the eye-pieee and the side of each square is taken as a unit, 
measure the lengths only of the fibres in the field starting at one extreme 
corner of the slide, counting all the mechanical wood pulp in that lino bv the 
help of a moving stage until the other extremity is reached. A return trip is 
now made along the same line counting all the blue fibres. The slide is now 
shifted in the perpendicular direction by moving the mechanical stage and the 
fibres counted in the same way. Thus the whole of the slide is covered strip 

by strip, counting rigidly every fibre. The total length of each type of fibre 

multiplied by its weight factor gives the number of the fibres present and a 
ratio is obtained on the total of these .numbers. The ratio between the 
density of Ground Wood and unbleached sulphite fibres is 0'55 and sulphite 
fibres must always be multiplied by this factor before finding its percentage.” 

When the result obtained is 62 per cent, or under fresh pulp should he made 
and three slides read. The average of the values found should he taken :— 

In eases in which the value found is less than 65 per cent. M.W.P., tho 
result shall he reported as 

(X-i-5 per cent, on X) per cent. M.W.P. on the fibre content. 

Formerly the Fibre Count estimation method and the Phlorogiucinol method 
by Cross Me van <k Briggs (in doubtful eases) were employed. An allowance 
of 5 per cent, was sometimes requited to reconcile the two results. Willstatters 
Gravimetric method for paper analysis was also sometimes tried as an addi¬ 
tional method in contested cases. The Weight Factor method of Spence and 
lvrauss has been considered advantageous over the fibre count estimation method 
as it is easier to learn for a beginner and the sulphite fibres are corrected by a 
definite ratio. The Phlorogiucinol method has been discontinued at the Port 
Laboratories now. 

Since the introduction of the new method number of complaints from the 
importers scorn to have diminished. From the samples of paper tested I find 
that the number of border-line eases are about 2b per cent, in 1930-31 though 
I cannot say the actual proportion which it hears to the total importation of 
such papers as newsprints from every consignment is not sent, for test. 

(ti) Tariff Hoard had leekoned that ” newsprint ” commonly imported con¬ 
tained about 70 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp and fixed 05 per cent, as the 
limit, so as to provide 5 units as margin for errors. From our experience in 
analysis of paper we, find that ordinarily there may bo a difference of 2 units 
in the finished product due to ibe process of manufacture. Thus the margin 
of 5 units is considered sufficient as it also leaves a fair margin for errors in 
experiments. 

(c) From mv experience of paper, since the introduction of the protective 
Tariff, I am of opinion that bond fide “ newsprint ” contain about 70 per cent. 
M.W.P. and above. Hut, those mechanical printing papers which are made with 
better class of binding material and contain about 65 per cent. M.W.P. pass at 
the lower rate of duty though they are used for cheap book printing and com¬ 
pete with the Indian printing paper. There are thin coloured papers also (eon. 
t.nining more than 05 per cent, of M. W. P. of Norwegian origin) which are 
chiefly used for decoration purposes or for kite making and sometimes for 
Indian News Papers. Some coloured papers of this class, however (of German 
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origin), which contain less than 65 per cent. M.W.P. are assessed at the highor 
rate and are a source of trouble in the market. But thin coloured papers are 
not usually made in India. There are also some cover papers which contain 
more than 65 per cent. M.W.P. and are thus excluded from the protective 
duty. These compete with the Indian cover papers. Mechanical glazed 
pressings also are sometimes used as covers of Exercise Books and of cheap- 
hooks. They usually contain more than 65 per cent. M.W.P. but a few cases 
are met with to contain less than 65 per cent. 


Dated Hie 8th Jtme 1931. 


(Sd.) M. N. GHOSE, 
Offg. Chemical Examiner for 

Custom* and Excise. 


Collector of Customs, Madras. 

Letter R. 0. R. No. 1066/31-Co ., dated the 18th June, 1931. 

Paper Industry Tarii-t Po.utn Enquiry 

Your letter No. 250/P. 26, dated the 11th May, 1961. 

I have the honour to refer to your lottor cited above and to furnish below 

terintim the information required :f~ 

I. He venue Ihiti/.- -In the ports of this Presidency Revenue duty od 
imported paper is assessed on invoice prices except when a Tariff Value 
has been declared: as Tariff Values are supposed to represent an average 
anticipated Market. Value for the whole of Tndia for the year, assessments 
on Tariff Value articles are largely based on Market Values. It is not 
accepted here that a wholesale valuo for paper can be determined and so 
section 30 (a) of the Sea Customs Act is abandoned in favour of section 
30 (h). A study of these two sections will indicate that assessment under 
section 30 («) •« always favourable to Government in the long run since it 
must include assessment on profits of the importers (and possibly of all 
but the last wholesalers) and it also includes assessment on the overhead charges 
of the importing firm. Consequently except on a consistently falling market 
one would always expect assessment under section 30 (a) (Market Value in 
India and Tariff Value) to be higher than that under section 80 (6) (o.i.f. 
invoice). This difference Is probably aa much aa that indicated by the Tariff 
Board in the case of white or grey newsprinting [20 per cent, on Tariff 
Value —pies; the markot price, less duty, is probably about 1 anna 5} pies, 
25 per cent, of which is 4} pics]. Importers of paper arc specially interested 
in this particular class of paper, viz., “ white or grey-newsprinting paper” 
which forms the bulk of the trade. The fact, that the tariff value is fixed at I 
anna 10 pies per lb., i.e., higher than either the c.i.f. valuo or the market 
price appears to be the cause of the complaint. Tariff values as already 
stated will generally he above invoice prices but the difference will probably 
bo less alter the next revision of the tariff us prices are fulling. The fact 
that largo quantities of this paper are imported in reels (thus eliminating, 
cutting and reducing freight and packing charges) is a factor in favour of 
assessment on an ad valorem basis. 

II. Printing paper, (a) (1) The method employed at present in testing 
paper is the fibro count weight-length method of Spence and lira use. A brief 
acoount of the method is furnished in the enclosed note. An addition of 
5 per cc-nt. on the value so obtained is allowed to cover discrepancies caused 
by difficulties in manufacture. 

(2) The processes that were previously in operation were the fibre count 
method of Mr. K. L. Jenks and the Phloroglueinol volumetric method of 
Gross and Tievan slightly modified (copy enclosed). As a result of many 
disputes regarding tests, several investigations into the methods of paper 
analyses were undertaken at all ports and at the Central Laboratory which 
finally led to the adoption of this method mentioned in para, (a) (1) above- 
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(3) The improvements in the present process are in the following two direc¬ 
tions :— 

(i) In the preparation of the fibres for examination. —In the present 
procoss the fibres are only gently loosened (vide detailed method 
mentioned under para, (a) (1).) The slides prepared are uniform. 
Tn Teaks’ method owing to the trituration in the mortar of 
the fragments of paper soaked in water tho fibres aro disinte¬ 
grated not without being broken with the result that the slide* 
prepared are not often uniform. 

(it) In actual counting and calculating results. —In Jenks’ method, 
taking any single fibre in tho field as a unit, the relative sizes 
and lengths of the other fibres were mentally decided against 
it. In suoh counts there were chances for personal errors which 
would vitiate the values to an appreciable extent. Further no 
account was taken of the relative weights of the two kinds of 
fibres present. In the present method, the counting is done 

with the help of a cross-lino micrometer. The side of each 

square is taken as a unit. The suspension of fibres is so made 

that not more than four complete diameter lengths of fibres 

appear on any field- The fields being not at all dense the counts 
are easily and carefully made. In calculating the percentages 
of tho fibres the weight-length factor is used as shown in the 
description of the method mentioned in para, (a) (1). Chances 
for personal errors in counting are practically absent. With 
practice this method gives accurate results. In fact this method 
was tried hero on standardised mechanical wood pulp papers sent 
by tlie Central Board of Rovouue and the results were satis- 
factory. 

Volumetric test. —The Central Board of Revenue has ruled that Customs 
chemists shall not be required to do the volumetric test at all for tho 
following reasons, i.c., (i) an easier method oxists for all ordinary cases, (») 
it is moro expensive, (iff) it takes a very appreciable amount of time, (f») 
the details of experimentation have to tie so meticulously uniform in tho 
peculiar climatic conditions of India, and (v) if necessary this method could 
be done in the control laboratory, Lahore, where facilities for standard con¬ 
ditions exist. 

(4) Since the introduction of this method there have been no disputes, 
eo far as I hiu aware, regarding test reports. 

(5) Out of 854 samples of paper tested in Madras between May, 1930, and 
May, 1931, only 25 woro border-line eases (60—70 per cent, of mcchanioal 
wood pulp). 

(6) I consider 5 per cent, as a reasonable allowance. 

(o) " Glazed newsprinting ” imported by Messrs. J. Dickinson & Company 
Limited, and cheap super-calendered papers arc the only two kinds of mecha¬ 
nical papers which have been noticed at, this port to escape tho protective 
duty by reason of the mechanical wood pulp content being over 65 per cent. 
They compete with the Indian printing papers but. the quantity imported at 
this port is so small as to be negligible. The removal of the present criterion 
of mechanical wood pulp will lead to complaints, as tho classification of a 
certain paper as newsprint will then depend upon its use which will not be 
easily ascertainable apart from being opposed to the principle consistently 
followed by tho Government of India of not allowing the use to which an 
article is put to form the criterion for deciding its assessment to duty. 

III. Suggestion for criticism. —(a) 10 lbs. Demy is thin and may be 
exempted from test as it is nut likely to contain less than 65 per cent, ol 
mechanical wood pulp. The number of consignments of this paper imported 
is however small and the time taken in testing paper now is very short there 
is no real case for an exemption. 

(6) The substances given in this clauso work out to about 12 lbs. each 
for Writing paper, double foolscap (16.) x 264") and Printing paper Demy 
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(174x22+"). Papers thinner than 12 lbs. for the size of Writing paper men 
tioned above are imported only from the Continent. “ 361 ” Cream laid 
imported by -Messrs. Charles -Morgan & Company, Limited, and certain thin 
manifolding bank papers tall into this category. The. imports of pure print¬ 
ings (wood free papers) Demy 12 lbs. and miller, have not been noticed at 
this port. There appears to he no objection to writing and printing papers 
of 40 grammes and under being made liable to revenue duty only. 

(c) Presumably the proposal under consideration is to fix a maximum price 
for nrintirtg papers and to subject, papers below that, price to revenue duty 
only. Under t.lie present, working system the price nc doubt forms a guide 
for distinguishing papers liable to protective duty from those subject to 
revenue duty. This proposal will not, however, be satisfactory inasmuch as 
the manufacturers will he induced to produce pure printings at a cost, closely 
approaching the maximum price which inay be fixed for papers intended to 
be subjected to revenue duty. In any case a criterion of value is not safe 
as the price is subject to frequent fluctuations and a verification of its correct¬ 
ness is not generally easy. 

(d) Authenticated certificates from well-known suppliers or manufacturers 
Lave been accepted in the past and doubtless will often be found useful in 
future. T should be reluctant however to be compelled to accept them. 

I do not think compulsory acceptance is necessary, as wo now have a system 
of utilising previous testa of the same paper imported within six months and 
even if we do make a test, it does not take long to make it. 

Any but a border line test is made in 20 minutes and border line cases 
are those in which one is reluctant to be compelled to rely on a certificate 
from a foreign manufacturer. 

Enclosure Mo. 1. 

CENTRAL HOARD OF REVENUE. 

Paper anai.ysis. 

Determination of Mechanical Wood-Pulp. 

The Weight Factor Method for Fibre Analysis. 

(Spence and Erausa.) 

Tear a few small pieces abor.f t lie'"size of a circle, j ( " diameter from 
different parts of the paper or pulp sample (widely separated if the sample 
is large). Suspend in a 1 per cent, solution of caustic soda and bring to 
the boil in a beaker. Drain off the solution; wash in the beaker with 

distilled water twice, draining off the water each time. Wash in a I per ccDt. 
solution of hydrochloric acid, then twice more with distilled water. 

Roll the scraps of paper into a ball and work the ball between the 
fingers to loosen the fibres. Put the ball into a test tube (or glass stoppered 
cylinder or any other convenient vessel), place 10-20 glass beads or lead 

shot in the container and shake with distilled water until the fibres are 

well separated. Dilute the suspension to a consistence such that not. more 

than four complete, diameter lengths of fibres will appear on any one field. 
Denser fields arc difficult to evaluate and tend to lessen the accuracy of the 
results. Shake the tube, insert a glass tube (0 m.m. internal diameter and 
about 20 c.in. long) to a depth of about 2 inches below the surface of the 
solution and carefully place one or two drops on a slide, dry with filter 

paper. (The. excess of water is either driven off on a water oven, or to 

save Time, the water is drawn off by placing the folded edge of a piece of 
filter paper on one side of the spread-out, drop and carefully withdrawing 
the fillet paper, when the water has been drawn away.) Tease out any 
bundles or “ knots ”. The stain is kept ready for use by previously mixing 
the two solutions Horzberg’s A and B diluting the mixture with water or 
-.inc- chloride in such a way as to give a lemon yellow colour with mecha¬ 
nical wood-pulp and blue to greenish blue with sulphite pulp. Two drops 
of this stain arc placed on the dried fibres obtained above, and the whole 

then covered with a cover slip. A cross line, micrometer divided info 10/10 
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m.m. squares is inserted into the diaphragm of the eye-piece and the side 
of each squaro is taken as a unit. Measuro the lengths only of the fibres 
in the hold starting at one extreme corner of the slide, counting all the 
mechanical wood pulp in that line by the help of a moving stage until the 
other extremity is reached. A return trip is now made along the same 
line counting all the blue fibres. The slide is now shifted in the perpendi- 
oular direction by moving the mechanical stage and the fibres of each colour 
counted in the same way. Thus the wholo of the slide is covered strip by 
Strip, oountin" rigidly every fibre. 'An example of a slide counted in this 
way is given below : 

Y 16+50 + 43 + 52 + 75 + 29 + 35 + 29 + 18=317 

B 32 + 19 + 46 + 40+86 + 47 +17 + 16 + 16=299 

The total length of each type of fibre multiplied by its weight factor gives 
the number ol’ the fibres present and a ratio is obtained on the total of these 
numbers us usual. 

The weight length factor of the two kinds of fibres are :— 

Fibre. 

Ground wood 

Sulphite unbleached.0'738 

The ratio between the density of Ground wood and unbleached sulphite fibres 
is 0'55 and thus sulphite fibres must always be multiplied by this factor 
before finding its percentage. The percentage of mechanical wood-pulp in 
the above examplo would be— 

347 x100 

847 (299ITO'SS) = 67 ' 83 peI Cent ’ 

Theory of the method. —Equal areas covered by different kinds of fibre 
do not represent equal weights; neither do equal lengths. Hence to deter¬ 
mine correctly the percentage weight of each kind of fibre present the 
relativo weights of equal areas or lengths of the different fibres must be 

known. 

Since the weights per unit length of different kinds of fibres vary, the 
counts (total length) must vary in inverse ratio. For example, if 0'2 gram 
of rag filter paper were mixed with 0*2 gram of fibre of equal relative weight 
and enough counts made to get a representative average, the total counts for 
each would be equal. However, if equal weights of poplar (0 -154 as heavy as 
Rag) and filter paper were mixed, the counts would vary inversely as their 
Tolative weights; or for every 100 poplar there would be 45-4 rag counts. 


Average 
weight [actor. 

, 1825 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Official Method for determination of Mechanical Wood-Pulp in paper imported 

into India. 

Printing paper, if it is to escape the protective duty of 1 anna per lb., 
must contain 65 per cent, or more of mechanical wood-pulp and this figure is 
now- to 1)0 calculated on the fibre, content only, vide Indian Customs Tariff, 
1927, Serial Items 112 and 113 (Nos. 99 and 155 in the Statutory Schedule). 
The analytical processes for determining this figure aro the same as thoso 

formerly employed when by Customs Ruling No. 1 of 1927, the figure 65 

per cent, was calculated on the total weight of the paper and it is only 

the mode of calculating the analytical results that is now changed. The 

available procosses may still be classified as optical (fibro-count under the 
microscope) and chemical, in which the lignified tissue of tho mechanical 
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wood-pulp is made to react quantitatively with a chemical, or is converted 
into another substance of which the weight can. be determined. 

2. Optical Method (fibre count under the Microscope).—Since the propor¬ 
tion 65 per cent, is one of ' mechanical ’ pulp to other fibres, usually sulphite- 
pulp, a method whereby one viows tho fibres and counts the relative quan¬ 
tities is very convincing despite certain minor objections. In the manufacture 
of sulphite-pulp, the long continued boiling with chemicals dissolves the 
cementing substances (gum, resins, etc.) and releases the individual fibres 
wbioh are seen clearly under the microscope ae such. The grinding of wood 
between stones tends to produce broken fibres or little groups of fibre-pieces 
adherent to one another rather than separate fibre. After some practioe 
however it becomes easy to estimate the respective quantities by mass. 
Again it is uncertain whether the lignified masses of mechanical wood-pulp 
with adherent ‘ cement etc., have quite the same specific gravity as the 
more purified fibres of sulphite-pulp. Nevertheless, the percentage of mecha¬ 
nical wood-pulp in known mixtures prepared by weight nan be determined 
with quite sufficient, accuracy for practical purposes by this method of visual 
counting. 

3. Sampling. —Tho paper stock is so thoroughly mixed in the ‘ beater ’ 
that usually it is sufficient to take any half a dozen sheets from a single 
bale chosen at random. Occasionally it happens that a single bale gives 
an unexpected result. When the paper is certified to contain 65 per cent, or 
more of mechanical wood-pulp, samples taken from a second or third bale 
will generally show that this is true but when there is a difference of colour 
in a consignment, experience shows that the composition may vary with 
colour and one bale of each colour should be sampled. 

4. Preliminary treatment.— About 6 to 8 grammes of paper are tom or 
cut from different parte of tho shoet or sheets under test, rolled into a 
packet and suspended by a string inside a conical flask containing about 50 
c.c. of alcohol (90 per cent, by vol.). The flask is closed by a vertical 
reflux condenser and it is heated in the water-bath for 2 or 3 hours and 
until tho paper if coloured becomes white. The sizing and dye if any are 
thus removed. The paper is then drained, dried at 100°0. and stored in a 
dessicator. 

5. Preparation of elides. —Fragments taken from different portions of the 
above dried sample are left (o soak in water in a small porcelain mortar for 
an hour or longer and then gently triturated until reduced to a uniform 
pulp. A representative portion of this pulp is placed in a test tube (8" x 
l") and shaken and washed several times with water to remove the loosened 
1 loading ’ more or less completely. Tho material is finally well shaken 
in a sufficiency of water to give a uniform suspension. From this suspension 
a few drops are drawn off by a piece of narrow glass tubing and discharged 
into three dry slides. The fibres on each slide are spread out with a needle 
using more water if needed. The test tube is again vigorously shaken and 
another few drops drawn off and distributed between three more slides as 
before. Four such sets of slides are prepared and tho whole dozen are set 
to dry on a water-oven. 

6. Staining and Counting. —Bach of these slides should then show a thin 
whito scum spread over its middle third. The magnification employed should 
be about 50 diameters as given by a Leitz No. 3 objective used with No. 1 
ocular, the apparent size of the. field being a circle about 1 inch across. If 
more than 15 fibres arc visible the field is too crowded for successful counting 
and either thinner portions must he selected or new slides made. When the 
slide is stained with Herzberg’s zinc-iodine solution (for formula and use 
see end) the ‘ mechanical ’ wood shows Up as brownish yellow particles, 
tho ‘ sulphite ’ fibres being pink or wine red. A definite scheme for counting 
must bo adopted. A single yellow particle usually the smallest well defined 
one is selected as a unit of measurement for the field under examination, 
and tile relative sizes of all the other yellow masses arc. mentally decided one 
by one against, it and the whole summed, thus 7 yellow fibres may he assessed 
as! 2 13 i 13 15. Tho proportion of pink or wine-red fibres is similarly 
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assessed on the basis of the yellow unit, e.g., 8 2 5. The ratio then of 
mechanical wood to other pulp is 15 to 5 or 75 per cent, of the fibres but 
calculations need not be made now. Two or three more fields ill the same 
slide should be counted in this manner and the proportion noted down said 
then each of the other slides must be examined in detail in the same way. 
Finally all the results are summed and averaged os in the following example. 
The stain fades after two or three minutes so that each slide should be 
stained as wanted and the counting must be done without loss of time. If 
it is found that different slides give widely different results it ifl advisable 
to prepare a fresh stock of pulp and new slides. Rapid judgment comes with 
practice and the whole series of slides may be examined in 10 or 15 minutes 
but like all microscopical work it requires the earnest and undivided atten¬ 
tion of the worker for the time being. 


Example of fibre-count under the microscope. 


Number of 
slides. 

Ratio of sulphite fibres to M. VV. 
fibres in each view of 
the slide. 

Ratio of total 
sulphite fibres 
to M. VV. 
fibreBin the 
slide. 

Percentage of 
M. W. P. in 
the slide. 

1 



12 

12 

9 

8 

8 

49 

64-7 




18 ’ 

24 ’ 

17 ’ 

14 ’ 

17 

90 





8 

6 

7 

8 


39 





1C ’ 

13 ’ 

16’ ‘ 

14 

21 



3 . 



8 

4 

9 

8 

3 


65-6 



17 ’ 

7 ’ 

16 ’ 

14 

7 





« 

7 

5 

12 

8 


62-4 




10 ’ 

13 ’ 

9 ’ 

17 ’ 

14 


6 



5 

7 

8 

8 

8 


65-4 




12 ’ 

12 ’ 

17 ’ 

13 ’ 

14 

68 





7 

12 


2 

0 

37 

67*5 




15 ’ 

23 ’ 

18 ’ 

7 ’ 

14 

77 


7 . 



3 

4 

8 

6 

8 

29 

66-8 




8 ’ 

8 ’ 

16 ’ 

10 ’ 

14 

56 


8 



8 

9 

9 

7 

8 

41 

63’4 




13 ’ 

14 ’ 

18 ’ 

13 ’ 

12 

71 


9 . 



7 

7 

6 

9 

11 

40 

655 



20 ' 

18 ’ 

'10'’ 

14 ’ 

14 

76 


10 



10 

8 

5 

9 

8 

40 

64-0 




18 

18 ’ 

11 ’ 

12 ’ 

12 

71 



So the sample contains on an average of ton slides 65'2 per cent. M. W. P- 
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7. Phloroglucinol Control Method .—Lignified fibre possesses what may 
be called a constant phloroglucinol absorption value, that is 100 grammes of 
pulp absorb a nearly constant weight of phloroglucinol. Sulphite-pulp has 
also an absorption value which is relatively low and values for each have 
been assigned after many experiments by the authors of the method. Tho 
mechanical wood-pulp present, in a given mixture may bo determined by 
allowing a known amount of standard phloroglucinol solution to react for 
sufficient time on a wample and thou ascertaining tho unabsorbed excess of 
this reagent. In this method exactly two grammes of the previously dried 
extracted paper (para. 4 above) torn into small pieces, are placed on a clean 
dry glass stoppered conical flask, 40 cubic oentimetfors of tho standard 
phloroglucinol solution (see end) are added from a (20 c.c.) pipette the 
stopper is inscriod. The flask is then shaken so as to sink the paper in 
the liquid and left overnight at air temperature. Next morning the content* 
are filtered through a small plug of cotton wool placed in a funnel. 10 c.c. 
of filtrate are placed in another flask together -with 20 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid (sp. gr. l - 06) and warmed to about 70°C. on a water-bath. The for¬ 
maldehyde solution is now added from a burette 1 c.c. at a time. After 
each addition the flask is replaced on the. water-bath for 2 minutes and the 
liquid is tested by transferring a drop of it on a thin glass rod to a piece 
of cheap newspaper known to contain a large proportion of mechanical wood- 
pulp. If this test-paper becomes reddened within 10 seconds more formalde¬ 
hyde solution is added to the flask but in gradually decreasing amounts so 
that towards the end of tho titration only a few drops of formaldehyde are 
added at a time. The red stain on the test paper develops more and more 
slowly and finally is absent even when the paper is dried over a flame. 
10 cm. of the standard phloroglucinol solution are then titrated under quite 
similar conditions. Tt should require exactly 10 c.c. Tf the calculation is 
to be kept as simple as possible but usually the relation varies a littlo from 
this as in the numerical example below. The difference between the amount 
of formaldehyde solution now required and tho amount required in the first 
experiment is a measure of tho phloroglucinol that has been absorbed (p) 
by' the paper under test provided that the phloroglucinol solution itself is 
truly 0'5 per cent, strength. 

Example .—Suppose tho blank test between the two solutions gives the 
relation 10 c.o. Ph. solution 10'2 c.c. Formaldehyde solution whilst 10 c.c. 
of the liquor under test require 6’4 c.o. Formaldehydo solution. 

Thon 10— (6‘4 x yjp;) 3-73 c.c. of phi. solution have been absorbed or 


14-92 o.c. from tho original 40 c.c. employed. The solution is 0‘5 per cent. 
So the weight of phloroglacinol absorbed is 14-92 x -055 = 0 0746 grammes 
phloroglucinol. This is absorbed by 2 grammes of paper if tho paper is 
known to bo ash free. 100 grammes of the paper then absorb '0746 x 50 = 
3-73 grammes or the absorption-value ‘ p ' of the paper under test is 3"73. 

This value now found for ‘ p ’ is inserted in tho formula —;——- 1 


=H 


where H is the percentage of mechanical wood-pulp required and the quan¬ 
tities 8 and 1 are the averago absorption values of pure mechanical wood- 
pulp and sulphite-pulp respectively adopted by the authors Messrs. Gross 
Vevan & Briggs. The works-chemist- may at times prefer to determine more 
specific values for the stock being used in the mills. 

8. Determination of loading —Any loading that is present in the 

paper under examination does not affect the mechanical wood-pulp figure as 
obtained from the fibre-count. The amount must, bo determined however 
and be corrected for if the result of the phloroglucinol absorption test is to 
bo comparable for tho purpose of a check test. When for example a super- 
calendered paper contains 25 per cent, of loading, the 2 grammes of it 
weighed off as in para. 7 above, moans not more than 1'5 grammes of mixed 
fibres and the absorption of phloroglucinol is proportionately less. 

Directions .—Bum about 2 grammes of tho prepared sample in a weighed 
porcelain crucible until nothing but white or grey ash remains. Cool in a 
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dessicator and again weigh. This gives the total incombustible and non¬ 
volatile matter in the paper and may be accepted as a measure of the 
mineral loading required for correcting the pliloroglucinbl figure. A small 
quantity of this ash belongs to the. fibrous materials .themselves. On the 
other hand the usual loading materials, china-clay, calcium carbonate and 
calcium sulphate all undergo some c hange (loss of weight) when ignited in a 
crucible. A careful analysis of the ash itself and correction of the different 
ingredients by certain factors must be made when full analysis of the whole 
paper .is demanded. Such exactness is unnecessary when the amount of load¬ 
ing has to he found for the present purpose only, namely for correcting the 
phlorogluc-mol absorption figure in order to compare it with the fibre-count 
as a cheek on the accuracy of tho latter. 

9. Other c nsidcrutions. —The results obtained by the above two methods 
agree fairly well but the control test, sometimes gives a higher figure. This 
is duo to old and weaker stock of phloroglucinol is liable to deteriorate with 
age and iu order to obtain reliable result it is necessary therefore to estimate 
tho percentage oi phloroglucinol absorption value of pure finely rasped media- 
nical-pulp and sulphate-pulp for any given specimen of phloroglucinol. The 
end point which is sometimes a source of error should carefully be noted. 

The optical method (Fibre-count under the microscope) is not altogether 
free from criticism. It. is not merely a matter of counting the yellow 
strained fibres in relation to other fibres but the relative weights of the differ¬ 
ent fibres should bo taken into consideration along with the length and 
breadth of the fibres. The beginner should always practise this method with 
pulp mixtures of known composition for sometime. This will minimise 
his error and will help different workers obtaining similar results. When the 
sample contains 50 to 70 per cent, mechanical wood-pulp bv fibre-count method, 
the cheek test should invariably be used. Tn doubtful marginal case?, the 
fibre-count is generally done by the different workers and au allowance of 
two units is sometimes required to make the result reconcile with ihai of 
control test. 

Sometimes the yellow stained fibres under the microscope will bo found 
almost absent or will be found generally under one per cent., showing 
thereby that the sample is free from mechanical wood-pulp—a few lignified 
fibres are left in the process of manufacture of sulphite-pulp. To save time 
ami labour, the sample freed from dye, rosin, etc., is qualitatively examined 
with tho phloroglucinol test solution; and if no pink or crimson colour 
dovelops it shows that the sample does not contain any mechanical wood- 
pulp. 

10. Preparation of Peayents and their uses (TTerzberg solution).—This 
consists of two solutions (A) and (Tl):-- 

(A) 20 gms. Zncl,. 

10 c.c. distilled water. 

(B) 21 gms. Potassium iodide. 

1 gm. iodine. 

50 c.c. distilled water. 

The solutions (A) and (B) should be separately kept in brown glass stop¬ 
pered bottles. Equal portion of each is taken in two separate watch glasses 
and mixed well. The mixture is allowed lo stand for sometime before use. 
A few drops of this solution aro poured on from one end of the prepared 
slides drop by drop with the help of a narrow glass tube till the white thin 
scum is covered up with it. The excess of the solution on the slide is drawn 
in by the capillary attraction of .a piece of blotting paper held on the slide 
near the other end and the slide is then ready for counting. 

Phloroglucinol te.st solution (for qualitative examination only) is made of :— 

I, 4 parts of phloroglucinol. 

50 parts of pure hydrochloric acid. 
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U. Standard pbloroglucinol solution for quantitative examination— 

(A) 2-5 gms. of pure phloroglueinol are dissolved in 500 e.o. of 

hydrochloric acid of 106 sp. gr. 

(B) Formaldehyde solution—1 c.c. of 40 per cent, formaldehyde is 

mixed with 600 c.c. of dil. hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. T06). 

Phlo -oglucinol solutions should be kept in stoppered bottles of amber 
colour in a dark place. 


Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

Lelier ft. S. ft. No. 1916, dated the 23rd June, 1931. 

Barer Industry—Tariff Board Enquiry. 

Your letter No. 250/P.-2G, dated the 11th May, 1931. 

T have the honour to refer to the letter cited above and to submit 
the following observations. My replies to the queries made by you would 
have been more comprehensive had it been possible for me to consult somo 
paper manufacturer. There is, however, no paper manufacturer in 
Bombay proper and the answers which are given below to the question¬ 
naire arc therefore based on the best information that could be obtained 
from such importers as had a knowledge of Indian-made paper. 

I. Beoenue Duty.— J.n cases in which there is neither a specific duty 
nor a tariff valuation fixed for importod paper, tho revenue duty is levied 
on a value determined under section 30 of the Sea Customs Act, i.e.. on 
market or invoice value according as a market value is or is not ascertain¬ 
able. The market value is asceitained ou enquiry iu the market as well 
as by a scrutiny of merchant's books. With regard to the suggestion made 
by the importers that tho present, duty at 20 por cent, in equivalent to 
25 per cent., I attach a statement, showing paper assessed on the market 
valuo from which it will be seen that calculated on the invoice value, the 
percentage of duty is from 22 to 25 per cent. Such a result is a usual 
consequence of assessment under section 30 (a) of the Sea Customs Act 
since the market value includes wholesale dealer’s expenses aud profits. 
The justification for tins method of assessment lies in the wording of the two 
clauses of section 30 of’.the Soa Customs Act. 

II. Printin '/ Paper .—This Custom House laboratory was started in April 
1929. Since then the method employed in testing paper is the fibre count 
method. A note describing this method is enclosed. Prior to the estab¬ 
lishment of tho laboratory, the tests were made by the Chemical Analyser 
to the Government of Bombay. He used very much the same .method 
with a slightly different weight factor. We flatter ourselves that the 
method now in use is uu improvement on earlier methods and complaints 
have decreased since it was standardised. 

As regards border line cases, the following statistics covering tests from 
1st April, 1930 to 21st May, 1931, explain the position in regard to them. 
Out of 1,286 samples tested since 1st April, 1930, 39 samples were found 
to show mechanical wood-pulp contents less than 62 per cent, and they 
oould not therefore be passed at the nun-protective rate of duty oven after 
allowing 5 per cent, bonus. 27 samples showed mechanical wood-pulp con¬ 
tents between 62 to 05 per cent, and these wore passed after the addition 
of the 5 per cent, bonus. 31 samples showed mechanical wood-pulp contents 
between 65 to 67 per cent. These tests relate to newsprint paper only. 

( b ) Tho margin of error allowed for by the Tarilf Board at 5 per cent, 
together with the additional 5 per cent, allowance for experimental error 
is, 1 consider, reasonable. 

(e) So far as I am aware no printing paper, newsprint or otherwise, 
escapes tho protective duty if it contains less than 65 per cent, mechanical 
wood-pulp. 
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111. Suggestions for criticisms .—(«) 'Hie register maintained in this 
-Custom House which records test results and values of papors shows that 
paper, white and coloured, up to 10 lbs. demy has been found on test not 
to bo liable to duty at the protective rate. At the present time coloured 
paper up to 7.1 lbs. demy is exempt from test. This exemption was 
nr rived at after consultation with the trade and I consider the maintenance 
-of the 24 lbs. margin a necessary precaution in the interests of the revenue. 

( b ) Administratively, it would not be inconvenient to have the weight 
per square metre as the basis of assessment. The information available 
regarding Indian paper here, however, is that it varies in quality from 
44.J grams to 54 grams per square metre, and this information conflicts 
with that given by you. In the absence of any reliable basis from which 
I can draw conclusions, I am unable to offer any useful criticism on this 
point. 

(e) Invoice value or for the matter of that any value is an extremely 
uncertain criterion for the determination of the classification of paper for 
revenue purposes. The danger of it may be seen from the following example. 
On a paper invoiced at £20 (a critical price) the duty at 20 per cent, 
is £4 and at 1 anna per lb. say £10. It would therefore pay a manu¬ 
facturer or paper merchant (having his own representative in India) to sell 
on duty-paid terms and to invoice at £20 any paper which ho is now list¬ 
ing at anything up to £20 since be would save £0 on duty. T regrot there¬ 
fore that T cannot support the suggestion. 

(d) Our experience has been very frequently that the certificates granted 
by Continental chemists do not agree with the results of tests carried out 
in our own laboratories. The reason in many cases is that these certificates 
relate .to the "furnish ” or ingredients which are used to form the paper 
and do not represent tests of the finished paper. I am not therefore in 
favour of accepting such certificates. 

As desired, 1 attach five spare copies of this letter with its enclosures. 


“ A.” 

Enclosure No. 1. 


Description. 

0. i. f. value ■ 
per ton. 

C. t. | 
value 
in Tts. 
per lb. 

Market 1 
value cum ; 
duty Its. 
per lb. ! 

1 

i 

Duty 

per lb. j 

Percentage 
of dutyfco 
value In 
Column 

No. 8. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 




Ks. A. r. 

1 

Rf. a. p. | 

Its. A, P. 


Radami 


£13-15-0 
-Its. 185-10 

0 14 

0 2 0: 

0 0 4 

25 

■Coloured 

Paper. 

News Printing 

£18-0-0 
_»Rs. 243-0 

0 1 81. 

0 2 0 

0 0 5 

24 

■Flints 


£0-3-2 
per Ream. 

2 2 * 

2 15 0 

0 7 10 

22A 


Enclosure No. 2. 

The Weight Factor Method for Fibre Analysis. 

(Spence and Krauss.) 

Tear a few small pieces about the size of a circle { inch diameter from 
different parts of the paper or pulp sample (widely separated if the sample is 
ilargc). Suspend in a 1 per cent, solution of Caustic Soda and bring to the boil 
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in a beaker. Brain off the solution; wash in the beaker with distilled 
water twice, draining off the water each time. Wash in a 1 per cent, 
solution of hydrochloric acid, then twico more with distilled water. 

Roll the scraps of paper into a ball and work between the lingers to loosen 
the fibres. Put the ball into a test tube (or glass stoppered cylinder or 
any other convenient vessel), place 10-20 glass beads or load shot and shako 
with distilled water until the fibres are well separated. Dilute the suspen¬ 
sion to a consistence such that not more than four complete diameter 
lengths of fibres will appear on any one field. Denser fields are difficult to 
evaluate and tend to lessen the accuracy of the results, shako the tube, 
insert a glass tube (6 mm. internal diameter and about 20 cm. long) to a 
depth of about 2 inches below the surface of the solution and carefully 
place, one or two drops on a slide, dry with filter paper. (The excess of 
water is cither driven off on n water oven or to save time .the water _ is 
drawn off by placing the folded edge of a piece of filter paper, on one side 
ol the spread out drop and carefully withdrawing the filter paper, when 
the water has been drawn away.) Tease out any bundles or “ knots ". 
The stain is kept ready for use hv previously mixing the two solutions 
Herzberg’s A and B diluting with water or zinc chloride in such a way 
as to give a lemon yellow colour with mechanical wood-pulp and blue to 
greenish blue with sulphide-pulp. Two drops of this stain are placed on 
the dried fibres obtained above and the whole then covered with a cover 
slip. A cross line micrometer divided into 10/10 mm. square is inserted, 
into the diaphram of the eye-piece, and the side of each square is taken 
as a unit. Measure the length* only of the fibres in the field starting at 
one extreme corner of the slide, counting all the mechanical wood-pulp in 
that line by the help of a moving stage until the other extremity is reached. 
A return trip is now made along the same line counting all the blue fibres.. 
The slide is now shifted in the perpendicular direction by moving the 
mechanical stage and the fibres counted in the same way. Tlius the whole 
of the slide is covered strip h.v strip, counting rigidly every fibre. 

The total length of each type of fibre multiplied by its weight factor gives 
the number of the fibres present and a ratio is obtained on the total of 
these numbers as usual. 

The ratio hetween the density of Ground wood and unbleached sulphite 
fibres is 0'55 and thus sulphite' fibres must * always he multiplied by this 
factor before finding its percentage. 


Director of Industries, Bombay. 

Letter No. I. C. 131—5630, dated the. 10th September, 1931, from, the 
Director of Industries, Bombay, to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

I have the honour to send herewith a note on the protection to paper 
and pulp industry. The views expressed therein are my own and do not. 
in any way commit tho Government of Bombay. 


Enclosure. 

Note, on the. protection to Paper and Pulp Industry submitted, by the. 

Director of Industries, Bombay. 

1. Paper Industry a basic or key industry .—Paper and pulp has found 
so many applications in arts and industries that paper and pulp industry 
has become a basic or key industry. Besides its common use as a writing 
and printing material paper is used in large quantities for the manufacture 
of paper insulating materials, paper twine, paper rugs, paper food con¬ 
tainers, paper washers for the cotton industry, paper sealing hoards, paper 
ammunition holders, etc. Day by day the application of paper and pulp 
in arts and industries is increasing rapidly. The fields covered are so- 
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numerous that the payer and pulp industry is given the new general name 
of “ Cellulose Industry 

Many important cellulose products such as paper, gun cotton, artificial 
silk, imitation leather, celluloid, collodion, nitro-cellulose paints, etc., aie 
playing an important part in our daily life to-day. 

Artificial silk has come to stay. At not a very distant future aitificial 
silk will have to be made in this country. With the rise in the standard 
of living nitro-cellnlose paints and lacquers, explosives, etc., will have 
also to he manufactured here. Haw material lor all these industries is 
pulp. Development of pulp industry is therefore quite essential; but unless 
there is a stable and well-organised paper industry the pulp industry 
cannot bo developed. 

Further, paper palp industry is a chemical industry. Development 
of chemical industries like alkali and chlorine industries depends to some 
extent upon the development of paper and pulp industries. Alkali industry 
is one of the key industries for all industries in general. The demand 
for alkalies and chlorine depends to a certain extent upon the pulp industry 
which in turn depends upon the paper industry. To give fresh avenues 
for the establishment of chemical industry which does not exist in this 
country at present to any appreciable extent it is essential that paper 
industry should be encouraged. 

From this it will bo seen that paper and pulp industry has now become a 
basic or key industry for any nation both in peace and in war and it 
must be encouraged and developed. 

2. Conditions hid down by the Fism Commission ore met by the 
industry .—As shown below the paper industry meets all the conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

(a) Jtaw materials.—The main raw materials for the paper industry are 
materials that contain cellulose. In India we have large acreage of crops 
and forests which vield these materials in enormous quantities. But due 
to the fact that utilisation of fibrous materials other than cotton, jut-e, 
etc., developed in Europe and America, all scientific and technical work 
with practical results has boon done only oil the materials available theie. 
The possibilities of all the Indian materials have not been thoroughly 
investigated with the same thoroughness, perseverance and enthusiasm 
as has been done with the materials available in Europe and America Tt 
took nearly 60 years to perfect the process of manufacturing pulp from 
woods. Taking into consideration the time spent and work done on Indian 
raw materials it can bo said that only a beginning has been made. By 
prpoor scientific investigations and methods of production it is quito 
possible that the raw materials available in Tndia can be used for the 
cellulose industry in general and paper industry in particular. What is 
required is continuous effort to work out suitable processes for the utilisa¬ 
tion of Indian raw materials. This can only be done if there is good stable 
demand for the pulp from the paper and other pulp using industries. 

Some people argue that what little development the paper industry 
has show'll since the imposition of the duty in the production of paper in 
India is due to the low price of wood pulp imported from foreign countries. 
They also argue that as wood pulp has to bo imported in large quantities 
to supply the needs of the paper mills in Tndia the protection given to 
the paper industry violates one of the fundamental principles laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission for the grant of protection. This argument is 
fallacious. Many a time it is the production of finished articles that deter¬ 
mines the possibilities of production of raw materials. America has been 
using enormous quantities of Chinese Tung oil in her paint and varnish 
industry every year for the last 30 to 40 years. It would have been futile 
for Americans to start growing Tung trees in anticipation of demand for 
the oil. The demand of Tung oil has now bpen definitely created in the 
country by the establishment of the paint and varnish industry and now 
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they have started plantations of Tung trees in Florida to supply the local' 
demand for raw Tung oil. 

So far as the paper industry of India is concerned wo have all the 
raw materials available here to produce pulp for the paper industry. Those 
will begin to bo exploited economically and worked up in a form suitable 
for paper and allied industries as soon as the demand for pulp will justify 
the putting up of economic units. 

( b) Cheap Power .—In Bomhay, the Punjab and South India, Hydro 
Power is developed and is available at relatively cheap rates. In other 
areas modern motive power machines can bo and are employed and these 
generate power at reasonably low rates. It may, therefore, be taken that 
cheap power is available. 

fc) Labour .—The supply of unskilled labour is unlimited and there is 

not the slightest possibility of there being a shortage. The skilled labour 

will be trained as the industry will progress as has been the case with 
the recently developed industries like the match industry, etc. The present 
paper mills in the Bombay Presidency do not experience any labour short¬ 
age—both skilled or unskilled. 

(d) Home market .—The consumption of paper in India has increased 

enormously during the last 5 years. As the country advances in education 

and habits of living this increase will continue. Tn the year 1924-25 the 
totnl consumption of paper in India amounted approximately to 100,000' 
tons. In the year 1929-30 it amounted approximately to 150,000 tons. 
The per capita consumption in 1925, comes to about O'67 lbs. taking the 
population of India at 335 millions and in 1929-30 it comes to 096 lbs. 
taking the population at 350 millions. So, even with the increase ill popula¬ 
tion the per capita consumption has increased within a short period of 
5 years to the extent of nearly 13 per cent. This increase will no doubt 
continue. The figuros for consumption already show that the present Indian 
market for paper and pulp is quite large and potential market is enormous. 

(e.) Protection essential .—As most of the pioneering work on paper industry 
has hoon done in Knropc and America, the factories there have the 
advantage of experienced workers working in the factories from generation 
to generation. Again the capacity of the factories is so large that the 
overhead charges arc more or less brought to the minimum. The buying 
power of t.hoso countries is relatively higher than the buying power of the 
people of this country and so the manufacturers in foreign lands are able 
to sell their goods at a higher price and make substantial profits. Thus 
it is possible for them to send their goods to this country at a cheaper 
price or even just at the cost of production. All these factors work against 
the manufacturers in Tndia, and so without adequate protection for a 
considerable period of time the paper and pulp industry cannot he developed. 

(f) Ultimately it will he aide to face world competition .—Tndia has 
enormous supplies of cellulose materials. Agricultural and forest resources 
can supply abundant amount of raw materials for entire demand for cellulose 
materials likely to be required for the whole of India. With the development 
of transportation facilities, with the increase in the number of trained 
workors and with the increase in the local demand for paper and pulp 
materials, bigger units for manufacturing same will come into existence 
and there is no doubt that the industry will in due course be able to 
face fair world competition. 

3. What protection has done so tar for the Paper Industry .—The imposi¬ 
tion of the present protective duty on paper has helped the paper industry 
of this Presidency as well as that of the whole of India l-o a great extent. 
The production of paper in this Presidency in 1926 was only 1.302 tons 
valued at Rs. 6 lakhs. In 1930, the production was 2,348 tons valued at 
Rs. 9T8 lakhs. The increase in production is nearly 80 per cent. The 
porduetion in India has gone up from 27,000 tons in 1923 to 42,000 tons 
in 1929—an increase of about 55 per cent, in the tonnage The progress 
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made by the industry is quite satisfactory taking into consideration the 
economic depression prevailing ali over the world and especially in this 
country. A basic industry is not built up in the course of a few years.- 
It takes several decades to get itself established on sound basis except 
under extraordinary circumstances like the sudden increase in price of 
the commodity duo to war or very high tariffs. 

Due to the increase -n production and expansion of the paper mills 
the country lias got now more trained labourers and foremen than 
ever before. The manufacturers have gamed experience in working the 
factories more economically. Considerable amount of research and process 
development work has been done and is going on. All these are the obvious 
results of protection. 

It must, however, he mentioned that protection would have been able to 
show still better results had it, not been for the fact that several opposing 
forces were and are still working against the industry. These opposing 
forces are (a) over-production in the principal paper manufacturing countries 
and consequently the fall in prices, (b) unsettled political and economic 
condition and consequently the shyness or nervousness of capital. 

Since the imposition of duty the e.i.f. prices of imported paper of all 
kinds have been gradually going down. Details have been given in para¬ 
graph 4 helow. The amount of protective duty was fixed on conditions 
prevailing in 1923 to 1925. Since then the conditions have changed and' 
so the Indian mills could not get as much benefit as was expected. Due 
to this and due to the unsettled economic and political conditions all oyer 
the world and particularly in this country new capital was not forthcoming 
for building up of new mills and there was nervousness on the part of 
the capitalists to invest for the working and expansion of the existing 
mills. That is why the mills of this Presidency could not work to their 
full capacity and could riot, make desirable additions and alterations to the 
fullest extent. 

4. The consumer docs not suffer appreciably .—The Tariff Board would 
get all the detailod information about prices of imported paper and the 
prices of paper manufactured in this country and so it will he out of 
place to stress this point, here in detail. Tt will suffice to sav that the 
prices of paper during the last (3 years have gone down considerably. 

The following table will give a general idea of the downward trond of 
prices during the last 6 or 7 years. 


C.i.f. Bombay prices in pounds per ton 

of various 

1924. 

c 

papers. 

1930. 

ti 

White printing, non-British . 


29-25 

22-5 

White printing, British . 


32-00 

28-00 

Woodfree writings .... 


30-55 

24-00 

Craft brown . . • 


23-30 

15*75 

Common brown .... 


15-00 

10-50 

Cream laid . 


42-00 

36-50 

Art paper. 


42-00 

30-00 

Bank’s and bonds watormark . 


3500 

2900 


From the above it will be seen that the consumor is actually experiencing 
day by day a decreaso in price rather than an increase, and so taking into 
consideration the advantages of the development of the paper industry that 
will accrue to the nation the slightly higher price which he may have to 
pay on account of protection is justifiable. 

5. Protection of Paper Industry in United States of America .—In United' 
States of America where the imports of paper are only a fraction of a 
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per cent, of the local production, the import duty which is regulated by 
the United States Tariff Commission from time to time is very high. This 
can be seen from the rates given holow from the official rates of duty of 
the United States Tariff Act of 1980, for some of the items under paper. 
The imports of any of these items arc not more than J rcl of one per cent. 
of the total United States production of the particular item. 

Printing paper. \ cent per pound pi us 10% 

Tissue paper weighing not over 6 lbs. 0 cents per pound plus 15% 

to tho ream (20 x 30 inches). 

Weighing over 6 lbs. and loss than 10 5 cents per pound plus 15% 

lbs. per ream. 

Fine papers, writing letter note, etc., 3 cents per pound plus 25% 
ruled, bordered, embossed, printed, 
lined or decorated. 

Same but not ruled, etc. ... 3 cents per pound plus 15%, 

Envelopes made from craft paper . 30% plus 10% 

Manila rope, jute, etc. . . . 30% plus 10%, 

Wrapping paper.30% plus 10% 

Writing paper, etc., ruled, etc, . . 3 cents per pound plus 35% 

Writing paper, not ruled ... 3 cents per pound plus 25% 

From the above it will be seen that even a highly industrialised country 
like United States of America keeps very high protecdive duty to protect 
the local industries. It will also he seen that the duties are both specific 
and ad valorem for the same item. 

6. Recommendations. —Tho following recommendations are made for the 
consideration of the Board: — 

(1) Continuation of the. present duty. —The demand for paper and paper 
materials is continually growing and unless the national industry is built 
up it will be very difficult to supply the demand of paper in the country 
in abnormal times such as war, international strikes, etc. To build up 
tho industry protection is absolutely necessary. Taking into considera¬ 
tion the present cost of production, tho world market, etc., the present 
duty of one anna per pound of paper should he continued. 

(2) Extension of protective duty to other types of paper. —Since tho Tariff 
Board enquiry of 1924-25, many more types of paper that were not manu¬ 
factured at that time are being manufactured now in India. Some of 
these papers are craft paper, brown paper, wrapping paper, etc. The 
question of protective duty on these typos of paper should ho favourably 
considered. Tho present revenue duty on these should bo suitably enhanced 
and turned into a protective duty. 

(3) Period of protection. —Tt will be desirable to have tho period of 
protection sufficiently long to tempt capital to be invested in the paper 
industry. A reasonable period will be 10 years. Considering the import¬ 
ance of the paper industry to the nation this period is not too long. 

(A) Percentage, of mechanical pulp for purposes of duty in connection 
with printing paper. —The Tariff Board in 1924-25 had rightly considered 
the question of newspapers and it exempted newsprint from the protective 
duty by laying down the condition that tho protective duty should bo 
imposed “ on all the printing paper other than newsprint containing G5 
per cent, or rnoro mechanical pulp ”. This condition was, however, modi¬ 
fied in 1927, and made to mean 65 per cent, not of the paper but 65 per 
cent, of the fibre content of the paper. This modification makes it possiblo 
for importers to import a large quantity of cheap paper undpr the name 
of newsprint which competes with the low-grade paper made in this country. 
It is well known that the fibre of sulphite pulp is pure cellulose and is 
much longer and more flexible than the fibre of mechanical pulp. Intro- 
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duction of a certain amount of sulphite pulp into mechanical pulp enables 
the fibres to be felted together or intor-locked much more securely. Gene¬ 
rally newsprint contains almsot all mechanical pulp and just enough sul¬ 
phite pulp to make finished sheets strong so that they may not break.over 
the paper machine or over the printing presses. 

The United States Tariff Commission have investigated the contents of 
newsprint paper and have found that the average proportion of sulphite- 
pulp used bv the United States in making newsprint is practically 20 per 
cent. -The percentage of sulphite pulp used by the Canadian mills ranges 
from 233 to 283 with an average of 25. The average percentage of sul¬ 
phite pulp to the total pulp used by the United States and Canadian 
Companies combined in the first half of 1916, was 23'3. From this it will 
bo seen that the fibre content of newsprint can be safely put down at 75 
per cent, mechanical pulp and 25 per cent, sulphite pulp. 

The lower the content of mechanical pulp and higher the content of 
sulphite pulp in paper the paper becomes more and more suitable for 
writing and for high grade printing purposes. Fillers or loaders are added' 
to make the paper non-absorbent. The advantage of this is taken by some 
of the manufacturers in Europe to get away from the Indian tariff duty. 
It. is reported that they have recently been sending out cheap paper which- 
contains a high percentage of mechanical pulp in order to evade the pro¬ 
tective duty. According to the new regulations the paper containing 3 ingre¬ 
dients—mechanical pulp, sulphite pulp and fillers—in the proportion shown 
below are exempted from protective duty: — 


(i) Mechanical wood pulp 

65 

64-35 

6370 

63-05 

62-40 

61-75 

( ii) Sulphite pulp . 

35 

34-65 

31-30 

33-95 

33-60 

33-25. 

(iff) Fillers, etc. 

0 

1 

2 

.3 

4 

5 


100 

100 

100 

100 

too 

100 

(i) Mechanical wood pulp 


6M0 

60-45 

59-80 

59-15 

58-50- 

(ii) Sulphite pulp 


32-90 

32-55 

32-20 

31-85 

3V50 

(Hi) Fillers, etc. 


0 

7 

S 

9 

10 


100 

100 

100 - 

100 

100 



_ 

__ 

— . 

— 

— 


Under the existing rules paper having any of the above-mentioned com¬ 
positions cannot be charged protective duty when imported. 

From the ligures given above it will be seen that even the paper 
containing 58-5 per cent, mechanical pulp can be imported without paying 
protective duty. If, therefore, reasonable protection is to be given to the 
low grado paper mado in India the percentage of mechanical pulp of the 
total fibre contents must be raised. Taking into consideration the composi¬ 
tion of real newsprint it will be desirable to put. the limit ol’ mechanical 
pulp to 70 per cent, instead of 65 per cent, as at present. It lias been 
mentioned above that the maximum requirements of sulphite pulp in 
newsprint is 25 per cent, of the total fibre content that moans a minimum 
limit of mechanical wood pulp in newsprint amounts to 75 per cent. 
Allowing 5 per cent, for the personal error in determining the fibre content 
,’t w iH be quite just to put the limit at 70 per cent, of fibre content 
instead of the present minimum of 65 per cent. 

(5) Protection should he hosed on development of the industry as a whole. 

_-phe present enquiry has been instituted to find out how far the Bamboo 

paper industry Protection Act of 1925, has achieved its purpose of developing 
Bamboo paper industry and to decide as to whether to continue the duty 
or not. 
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Tho Bamboo pulp has boen successful and what is now required is 
■reasonable time for its exploitation. 

It has already been mentioned that this country has enormous amount 
of materials containing cellulose. The development of paper industry cannot 
therefore be said to be dependant on tho development of the Bamboo pulp 
alone. In this Presidency the paper mills have so far progressed fairly 
well without the Bamboo pulp. If enough time is given processes will bo 
worked out for tho development of other materials besides Bamboo, such 
as various kinds of grasses, straws, wood, etc. 

The protective duty should therefore he continued and its continuance 
should not depend on the development of Bamboo pulp alone. 

(6) No duty should be imposed on imported pulp .—Pulp is the main raw 
material for paper industry and imposition of any duty on pulp will do 
away with most of the advantages of the protection given to paper industry. 
The paper pulp being the basic raw material not only for paper industry 
alone but for several other industries like artificial silk, nitrocellulose lacquers 
and paints, manufacture of cinema and photographic films, etc., any imposi¬ 
tion of duty on pulp will hamper the development and establishment of 
the above industries. The duty on pulp can only he considered when 
India starts to produce reasonably good quantity of pulp to meet her 
requirements for the various cellulose industries. A duty on the imports 
of pulp in a country that does not produce sufficient pulp to meet her 
requirements is just liko putting a duty on tho imports of sulphur in a 
country which does not produce sulphur. The Tariff Board have already 
considered the question of duty on sulphur and has rightly abolished it 
altogether. Even in countries like United States of America where most 
of the demand for pulp is supplied by the local Pulp Industry there is no 
duty whatsoever on imported pulp and on raw materials for the manufac¬ 
ture of pulp. 

7. Summary of recommendations .—Summarising the recommendations are 
as follows: — 

(1) The present protective duty should be continued. 

(2) The present revenue duty on craft paper and wrapping paper 

should he suitably enhanced and converted into a protective 
duty. 

(3) The period of protection should be 10 years from 1932. 

(4) The proportion of mechanical pulp to other fibres in the protective 

duty free paper should he raised from 65 per cent, to 70 per 
cent. 

(5) The protection should not he based on the development of Bamboo 

pulp alone but should be based upon the general development 
of the paper and pulp industry as a whole. 

(C) No duty should be imposed on imports of pulp. 

Letter No. 2511471, dated the 11th May 11st August, 1931, from, the Tariff 
Board , to the Agent. East Indian Baihcay, Bengal Nagpur Bail way, 
Bengal and North Western Baihcay, Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, 
North Western Bail-way, Bombay, Baroda and Central India Baihcay, 
Eastern Bengal Baihcay, M. and S. M. Baihcay, S. I. Baihcay, Assam, 
Bengal Baihcay, Bohilhand and Kvmaon Baihcay. 

I am directed to refer to the Government of Tndin. Commerce Department. 
Resolution No. 202-T. (26), dated the 26th March, 1931, and to request that 
you will he good enough to assist the Board by furnishing the information 
asked for below. 

2. It has boon stated that Indian paper manufacturers enjoy a concession 
rate of railway freight which in some cases amounts to about 33 per cent, 
of tho freight on imported paper. For example it has been definitely stated 
that the freight on Indian paper from Calcutta to Allahabad is at the 
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.rate of 1 pie and on importod paper at the rate of 3 pies. The Board would 
be glad to know whether these statements are borne out by fact. 

3. Tho Board would also be grateful if you would forward a statement 
showing the freight applicable to paper on your railway under the following 
heads:— 

( i ) Ordinary rates. 

(it) Schedule rates. 

(tit) Principal station to station rates. 

(it;) Wagon load or other concession rates. 

'So far as items (ii), (tit) and (iv) above are concerned the Board would like 
to know to what extent in actual practice they favour Indian made paper 
as comparod with imported paper. 

4. I am to say that tho Board has a limited time at its disposal in which 
to eomplote the present enquiry and would be grateful if the reply to this 
letter (with five spare copies) could bo sent not later than 20th June. 


North Western Railway, Lahore. 

Letter Nn. 1360-R./385, dated the 23rd May , 1931. 

Your letter No. 251-P./27, dated the 11th May. 1931. 

With reference to your letter quoted above. 1 beg to state that, as a general 
policy so far as this railway is concorned no discrimination is made in tho 
rates for [taper imported or manufactured in Tndia. The rates generally 
charged over this railway arc as follows 

(o) Ordinary rates — 

Tn bales and bundles . . . 2nd class at railway risk ( i.e., CM2 pie 

per maund per mile). 

1st Class at Owner’s risk (i.e., 0'38 pie 
per maund per mile). 

Tn cases . . .. 4th Class rate at railway riBk (i.e., 0‘63 

pie per maund per mile). 

•(b) Schedule rate — 

In bales or bundles . - . Schedules C/J rate at Owner's risk in 

wagon loads of 300 maunds and 
above, loading and unloading being 
done by ownors, the basis of which 
is as under :— 


Pic per 
maund 
per milo. 


For distances up to 150 miles ..... 0’380 

Plus for distances above 150 miles but not exceeding 

250 miles ........ 0'333 

Plus for distances above 250 miles but not exceeding 
500 miles ........ 0'200 

Plus for distances above 500 miles but not exceeding 

700 miles .0130 

Plus for distances above 700 miles .... 0’100 


There are. however, a few station to station rates quoted over this railway 
which are shown in the statement enclosed and the reasons for these are 
indicated against each item. It will be seen that the considerations which 
have necessitated the quotation of special rates are entirely unconnected with 
the general police as indicated in para. 1 above over this railway. 
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Bombay, Barcda and Central India Railway, Bombay. 


Letter No. T.-219 , dated the 25th May, 1931. 


Paper Industry—Tariff Board Enquiry. 

With reference to your letter No. 251-P./27, dated the 11th May, 1931, I 
beg to state that thero is no paper mill on tliiH Railway and no concession 
rates are quoted.. 

The rates for different kinds of papers over this Railway are as under: — 


Paper (not otherwise classified) in bales or 
bundles ....... 

Paper (not otherwise classified) in cases. 

Paper (Wall). 

Blotting papers in bales or bundles . 


Pie per 
maund 
per mile. 

2nd Class 0'42 
4th Class 0-62 
6th Class O'83 
2nd Class 0'42 


Terminal charges are also charged in addition to the above rates. 


The Bengal and North Western Railway Co., Ltd. 

Letter No. 3C35-T, dated the 8th/9th June , 1931. 

With reference to your letter No. 251/P.-27, dated the 11th May, 1931, 
T bog to remark as follows: — 

Para. 2. —So far as this Railway is concerned, the statement is not 
correct. 

Para. 3. —This traffic is charged over the Bengal and North Western 
Railway as under : — 

(i) Ordinary rates. —Tho classified rates as shown in the Indian 
Railways General Classification of Goods, viz.: —Second class 
rates ('42 pio per maund per mile) for paper in bales_ or 
bundles and fourth class rates ( - 62 pie per maund per mile) 
for paper in cases, plus terminals. 

(ii) Schedule rates. —No such rates are quoted over this Railway. 

(iii) Station to station rates. —The following station-to-station rates 

are in force over this Railway for papor in bales or bundles: — 


From. 

To 

Stution-to-statioa 
Rate per maund. 

Badshabnagar 

. Cawnpore 

0 18 

» » • 

. Via Cawnpore . 

0 1 9 


Theso rates woro quoted with a view to assist the Lucknow Paper Mills. 

(it;) Wagon load or other concession rates. —None. 

Five spare copies are sent herewith as desired by you. 


Great Indian Peninsula Railway, Bombay. 

Letter No. 13389-H. /dated the 9th .June, 1931, 

Your No. 251/P.-27, dated the 11th May, 1931. 

Tho Tariff Board desire to be furnished with the following information : — 
(1) Whether the Indian paper manufacturers enjoy a concessional 
railway freight which, in some cases, amount'to about 33 per 
cent, of the freight levied on imported paper. 
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(2) Statement showing the freight applicable to paper on this Railway 
undbr the following heads; — 

(a) ordinary rates, 

(b) schedulo rates, 

(c) principal station' to station rates, and 

(d) wagon load of other concession rates. 

(8) TO what extent in actual practice this Railway favours Indian 
made paper as compared with imported paper. 

2. With regard to (1) and (3) above, I beg to say that we do not quote 
reduced rates specially for Indian paper. There are paper mills near Poona 
at Hadapesr station on this Railway, and it has been our policy to extond 
the Bombay rates to this paper, thus placing the indigenous and imported 
papers on an equal footing. Wo have also introduced reduced rates from 
these stations, namely, Bombay and TTadapsar, which are in adjustment 
with tho rates charged from paper mills at Titagarh and Kankinara. 

3. With regard to (2) (a) and (b), we charge both Indian and iinportod 
paper at classified rates. No schedule rate is in operation for this traffic- 
on this Railway. 

4. (c) and (d) A statement* (with five spare copies) showing the existing 
station to station rates on this Railway, is enclosed as desired. 

East Indian Railway. 

Letter No. A. T. 55b, dated the 11th June, 1931. 

Tn reply to your letter No. 251/P.-27 of the 11th May. 1931, I beg 
to state that on this Railway the general basis of charge for the carriage of 
paper is a« follows : — 

Pies per tnaund 
per mile. 

Paper in boxes or cases. '62 

Paper in bales or bundles. -42 

To the rates arrived at on a mileage calculation are added— 

(i) A short distance charge of 3 pies per maund on traffic carried 
under 76 miles except in the case of Hbwrah, 

(it) Terminal charges of 6 pies per maund in local booking and 3 
pies per maund in through booking, and 

(Hi) An additional charge of 2 pies per maund on despatches to and 
from Calcutta, representing the Howrah Bridge Toll. 

Special reduced rates for “ wagon load ” and “ less than wagon load ” 
consignments of Paper in bales or bundles are quoted for traffic from the 
following centres: — 

(1) Naihati and vid for the products of the Paper Mills at Naihati, 

Tittaghur and Kankinara. 

(2) Raniganj for the products of the Bengal Paper Mills. 

(3) Lucknow and via for the products of the Upper India Couper 

Paper Mills. 

(4) Howrah and Calcutta stations for traffic in general. These reduced 

rates from the Calcutta Port arc quoted to competitive points 
in adjustment with reduced ratos quoted by the North Western 
Railway for traffic from Karachi. A list of these rates will 
be found in Statement A enclosed. These rates apply differ¬ 
entially to all stations short of competitive points if cheaper 
than the ordinary rates applicable. For instance the ordinary 
rate for Paper from Howrah to Allahabad is Rs. 1-2-7 per 
maund but for traffic in wagon loads the Delhi special rate of 
Rs. 1-0-1 per maund would apply. 


Not printed. 
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A list of special rates quoted for traffic specified in (1), (2) and (3) above 
is enclosed—Statement B. 

A third Statement C is enclosed comparing the present rates for Paper 
per maund and per lb,, from Tittaghur, Raniganj and Howrah to selected 
destinations, the latter being applicable to imported Paper. To complete 
the Statement cortain important centres in tho Punjab have also been 
included and in the case of these the rail froights from Karachi are also 
shown. 

I trust the information here furnished meets the requirements of the 
Board. 

I would, however, like to draw the Board’s attention to the fact that 
in view of the serious fall in Railway earnings, the existing special rates 
for indigenous Paper are likely to be increased. I am not yet in a position 
to state what the revised rates will be but 1 mention the fact as an 
increase in the present, rates for Indian made paper will alter the existing 
relationship with the rates for imported Paper. 

STATEMENT A. 

Bates far Paper from Howrah and Karachi to competitive points. 



Rate per maund on 

Rate per -mimnd in wagon 


actual weight 0. R. 

loads 0. R.; 

: W/300, L. 

Station to 


From 

From 

From 

From 


Karachi. 

Howrah. 

Karachi. 

Howrah. 


Rs. a. r. 

Rs. A. P. 

R8. a. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Jumna Bridge 
and Agra 

City 

19 8 

19 8 

1 0 1 

10 1 

•Delhi 

J 9 8 

1 9 8 

1 0 1 

J 0 1 

Via Delhi 

1 8 11 

19 0 

0 15 10 

0 15 10 

Vid Delhi 

S a r a i 

R oh ilia 

1 9 0 

1 9 1 

0 15 10 

0 15 11 

Meerut City 

1 10 7 

1 10 2 

1 0 5 

1 0 0 

Saharnnpur 

1 10 6 

1 10 10 

10 0 

1 0 4 


STATEMENT B. 


List of special rates per maund far Paper between the undermentioned points. 


In wagon loads 0. R. ; 


Station to 

Allahabad 



W/300 

From 

Lucknow. 

A. r. 

3 5 

L. 

From vid 

Lucknow. 

A. P. 

3 2 

Vid Naini 



3 

3 

3 3 

Rampur 



4 

4 

4 1 

Benares Cantonment 



4 

4 

4 1 

Agra City 



4 

7 

4 4 

Moradabad 



4 

7 

4 4 

Aligarh .... 



5 

1 

4 10 

Meerut City 



5 

9 

5 6 

Delhi .... 



6 

0 

5 9 

Saharanpur 



6 

2 

5 11 

Gaya 



6 

3 

6 0 

Patna Junction 



6 

3 

6 0 

Patna City and Ghat . 



6 

4 

6 1 

Bhagalpur 



7 

7 

7 4 

Howrah .... 



7 

8 

7 8 
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From Naihati vid Naibati 
From Raniganj (for traffic from 

B. P. M. Siding. Tittagkur and Kankinara 

Station to Paper MiUs). 



On actual 

In wagon 

On actual 

In wagon 


weight 

ioadB O. R. ; 

wei 

ght 

loads 0. R. 


0. R. 

W/300, L. 

O. 

ft. 

W/300, L 


a. p. 

A. P. 

A. 

p. 

A. P. 

Asansol .... 



3 

0 

2 6 

Mokaineh Ghat and vid 

3 10 

3 2 

3 

11 

3 3 

Gaya. 

3 10 

3 2 

6 

0 

5 0 

Monghyr and vid 

3 10 

3 2 

4 

1 

3 5 

Bhagalpur and vid 

3 10 

3 2 

3 

10 

3 2 

Digha Ghat and vid . 

3 10 

3 2 

4 

11 

4 1 

Moghalsarai 

4 6 

3 9 

6 

0 

G 0 

Jaunpur .... 

5 11 

4 11 

7 

5 

6 2 

Partabgarh (Oudh) 

5 11 

4 11 

7 

5 

6 2 

Vid Naini 

5 11 

4 11 

7 

5 

6 2 

Allahabad and vid Allaha- 

bad City . 

5 11 

4 11 

7 

5 

6 2 

Lucknow and vid 

7 8 

6 5 

9 

2 

7 8 

Cawnpore and vid 

7 8 

6 5 

9 

2 

7 8 

Bareilly and vid 

10 1 

8 5 

11 

7 

9 8 

Agra City and vid Agra 

East Bank and Jumna 

Bridge and vid 

10 1 

8 5 

11 

7 

9 8 

Vid Hathras 

10 4 

8 7 

11 

10 

9 10 

Farrukhahad 

10 6 

8 9 


.. 

... 

Moradabad and vid . 

10 7 

8 10 

12 

1 

10 1 

Aligarh .... 

10 7 

8 10 

12 

1 

10 1 

Bulandshahr 

11 2 

9 4 



... 

Via Ghaziabad 

11 10 

9 10 

13 

3 

11 1 

Meerut City 

11 10 

9 10 

13 

3 

11 1 

Delhi .... 

11 10 

9 10 

13 

3 

11 1 

Kaharanpur and vid ■ 

12 9 

10 8 

14 

3 

11 11 

Gomoh .... 



3 

5 

2 10 

Benares Cantonment . 



7 

2 

6 1 

Hardwar and vid 

... 


14 

3 

11 11 

Howrah . 

... 

3 6 




Sultanpur .... 

... 

... 

9 

2 

7 8 
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Bengal-Nagpur Railway Company, Limited. 

Letter No. O.-llOtiOj.21 jS60, dated the 15th June, 1931. 

In continuation of my letter No. 0.-10519/21/360, dated the 22nd May,. 
1931, I have tho honour to forward herewith 6 copies of a Note, containing' 
the information asked for by your Board. 

Enclosure No. 1. 

Ordinary rates. —For the purpose of railway freight charges, Paper, 
N. O. C. in hales or hundlos is classified at second class, lhe basis of 
second class rate is ’42 pie per maund per mile. In computing railway charges, 
additional rates such as terminal, transhipment, ferry, etc., are charged 
wherever leviable. 

Schedule rates. — Over the 11. N. Railway no schedule rales are quoted for 
paper. 

Station-to-Station rates .—Statements “ A ” and “ B ” show some of the 
principal stalion-to-station rates quoted for paper. 

The General Classification rate at second class referred to above applies 
to paper manufactured in India and to imported paper as well. 

The Station-to-Station rates mentioned in statements “ A ” and “ B ” 
apply to paper manufactured in India only, with the exception of the rates 
from Shalimar and via to Bombay, and via Waltair, which apply to both 
imported and indigenous paper. 

These Station-to-Station rates were quoted on a lower basis than the 
Class Rates, the reduction varying from 8 per cent, to 48 per cent, as the 
distance carried increases. These rates have come into existence either as 
the result of our efforts to help indigenous industry or in competition with 
the sea route to port stations, such as Bombay, Madras, Tollicherry, 
Canuariore. etc., or in competition with alternative railway routes. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

STATEMENT A. 

Statement showing existing Station-to-Station rates for Payer N. 0. C. in 

hales or bundles. 


STATIONS. 

Pittance. 

At owner's risk 
on actual 
weight. 

At owner's ri»k 
In minimum 
wajnm loads 
of 300 
mauuds. 

From 

To 




Rule per maund. 

Rate per maund. 




lls. *. r. 

Bs. A. I. 

Vid East Book Junction (for 

Ohalbasa . 

192 

OSS 


traffic from Tittaghur, 





Kankinara ami Naihati). 

Chakardharpore. 

192 

0 6 8 



Raj Gangpur 

274 

0 9 0 



Jhnrsuguda 

318 

0 11 1 



Samba 1 pur 

34* 

0 12 1 



Champa . 

412 

0 14 4 



Rllaspur . 

•145 

0 15 6 



Hurhar 

552 

0 12 4 



Nora.—These Statlon-to-Statioo rales apply to Papers niantSacMired In Irdla. 








STATEMENT A— contd. 


Stations. j 

1 

Distance. 

At pwncr’s risk 
on actual 
weight. 

At owner’s risk 
in minimum 
wagon loads 
of 300 
maumK 

From 

To 




Rate per mauml. 

Rate per maund. 




Ri. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

Vid East Dock Junction, 

Raipur 

&U 

X 1 10 


etc.— coMtl. 






Drug 

537 

12 5 



Raj Nandgaon . 

r>r>t> 

l 1 9 



(lomlia 

021* 

0 15 3 



B ha udara Road 

003 

1 0 11 ’ 



lvamptce - 

6*V2 

0 10 0 

0 9 1 


Naupur 

701 

0 10 G 

0 9 1 


Manilla Fort 

720 

0 13 7 



Seoni jkvIiAM 

710 

0 14 4 

•• 


BnUghat . 

640 

0 14 4 

.. 


Xote.—T hew Station-to-Stfttion rates api'ly to Papers manu/aetured in JmJia. 


Enclosure No. 3. 

STATEMENT E. 

Statement showing existing Station-to-Station rates for Paper N. 0. C. in 

hales or bundles. 



1 



On minimum wagon 

STATIONS. , 



loads or 300 




At owner’s 

MAUN ns. 



Distance. 

risk on actual 






weight. 



From 

To 



At O. It. 

At B. B. 




Rate 

Rate 

Rate 




per md. 

per md. 

per ntd. 




RS. A. T*. 

Jlfl. A. P. 

BS. A. P. 

VIA East Dock ! 

Bombay (vid Nag- 

703 B. N. 


0 8 9 

0 0 8 


I>ur). 





trailic from 


51B G.l.P. 


ooo 

0 10 9 

Tit, taghur, 






■Kankinara and 






Naihatl). 


1,221 


0 15 3 

14 5 


Vid Nagpur 

703 B. X. 

0 10 6 

0 8 0 

0 9 8 


Madras and vid 

515 B. X. 

0 11 0 

0 8 3 



Madras (vid Wal- 






fair). 

485 M. S. M. 

0 9 10 

0 7 5 




1.030 

1 4 10 

0 15 S 



Note.— 1 These Station-to-Station rates apply to Papers manufactured In India. 





iyi 


STATEMENT B— contd. 


STATIONS. 


From 


Vid East Dock 
Junction— contd. 


To 


Calicut (vid Wal- 
tair, Madras and 
Jalarpet). 


Telltchorry (vid 
Walt-air, Madras 
and Jalarpet). 


Cannanore (vid 
Waltair, Madias 
and Jalarpet). 


Ernakulam (vid 

Waltair, Madras 
and Jalarpet). 


Quillon (vid Wai¬ 
tair, Madras and 
Arkonam). 


Distance. 


At owner’s 
risk on actual 
weight. 


545 B. N. 
G18 M. 8. M. 
281 8. T. 

1,144 


545 B. Jf. 
038 M.S.M. 
823 ». I. 


1,480 


545 B ST. 
618 M. S. M. 
330 S. I. 


1,409 


545 B. N. 
618 M. 8. M. 
292 S. I. 

1,455 


545 B. N. 
528 M. S. M. 
47G S. I. 

1,549 


Bate 
per rnd. 


Bs. A. P. 


On minimum wagon 
LOADS OF 300 
MA0NPS. 


At O. It. 


Bate 
per md. 

IlS, A. P. 

0 8 31 

0 10 10 )-L 

0 7 2 


1 10 3 



1 10 3 


0 8 31 

0 10 5 U 

0 7 7 


1 10 8 


0 8 81 

o io a S-L 

0 7 3 


1 10 3 


0 8 31 
0 8 11 >-L 
0 10 0 


1 11 11 


At R.H, 


Bate 
per md. 

Its. a. r. 


Note.—T hese Station-to-Station rates apply to Papers manufactured In India. 
“ L " denotes that unloading should be done by the consignee. 
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STATEMENT B—concld. 


Station s. 

Distance. 

At owner’s risk i 

At owner's risk 

In minimum 
wagon loads 

of aoo 

maunda. 

From 

To 

weight. i 




Hate per maund. 

Rate per maund. 




E.S. A. P. 

Ks. A. p. 

Vid Aaanaol (for 
traffic fromUani- 
ganj aud Rani- 
ganj B. P. M, 
Siding). 

Vid Nagpur 

Vid Waltair (for traffic 
to Oocanada Port or 
Town). 

031 B. N. 

G05 B. N. 

0 9 6 

0 14 2 

0 7 11 


Madras ami vid Madras 
{Vid Waltair). 

005 B. N. 

485 >1. S. Al. 

0 12 1 

O 9 10 

0 9 1 

0 7 5 



1,090 

1 5 11 

10 0 

NO’M. 

1 

-The above rates apply 

to Paper manufad 

^ured in India. 


Shall mar vid Shali* 
mar. 

Bombay vid Nagpur . 

703 B. N. 

518 G.I.P. 

1 0 11 

1 

0 12 5 

0 14 61 

HI.) 

0 10 8 J 



1.221 

1 13 4(ft) 

1 » 2 (a{ 


Vid Waltair (for 1 raffia 
to Oocanada Port or 
Town). 

545 B. N. 

fTT'VVs ' ‘ ‘m 

0 12 9 



Vid Waltair (for traffic 
to Bezwada and Sr* 
cuiidcrabad). 

545 B. N. 

■jrj rtj . 1 II J 

0 12 9 



«nd wS 1 . 1 "; he " > )00 ^‘l f ;'0"i Calcutta (Garden lleach), Armenian Ghat, Kidderiiore Docks, 

ana via West Dock Junction (vut Wagon Ferry). 1 

,W A^aOle when banked from Calcutta (Garden Head.), Armenian Ghat, Kiilderporc Docks, 
.1 addling Jetties. iud East Dock Junction and e«f West Dock Junction (vid Wagon ferry). 

(L) Loaillng and unloading should be done by tile senders and consignees respectively. 


Assam-Bengal Railway Co., Ltd. 

Letter No. A/710, 10th August, 1981. 

With reference to your letter No. 471, dated the 1st August, 1931, I hare 
to inform you that paper either Indian or imported is charged over this Hail¬ 
way at the ordinary class rates as: — 

Paper in bales or bundels.2 R.R. 

Paper in cases ....... 4 R.R. 

There is no schedule or special reduced rate for this commodity between 
any station over this Railway. 
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Eastern Bengal Railway. 

Letter dated 18th Avgust, 1981. 

With reference to your letter No. 471 /IV 27 of 1st August, 1931, 1 have the 
honour to state that the following rates are in force over this Railway for 
'Paper, either Imported or Indian: — 

Basis per niaund 
per mile. 

Paper, N. (). C. in bales or bundles, 2nd Class 
ftt.lt.) ......... ’42 pie 

Paper, N. O. C. in cases, 4th Class (R.R.) . . -63 pie 

Terminal, transhipment and other extra charges, where leviable, are added, 
to make up tho through rate. 

2. This Railway does not quote any schedule, station-to-station lump sum 
or concessional wagon load rates for paper. 

3. Traffic in paper from Calcutta stations to Allahabad is carried by the 
East Indian Railway. 


The Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Co., Ltd. 

Letter No. T-l>406, dated the lilth August, 1931. 

With reference to your letter No. 471/P. 27, dated the 1st August, 1931, 
in connection with concession rates of railway freight granted to Indian paper 
manufacturers, 1 have the honour to send, herewith a list showing the special 
station-to-station rates in force on this Railway for the carriage of paper. 
In actual practice all these special rates favour Indian made paper with the 
exception of the particular rate from Bombay to Bermuda which applies to 
both indigenous and imported paper. 

With the exception of the special rates given in the list referred to, paper 
is carried over this Railway at ordinary class rates as detailod hereunder. 

Paper, N. O. C. in bundles or bales ... 2 R.R. 

Paper, N. 0. C. in cases ..... 4 R.R. 


PAPER-II 


I 
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Burma Railways. 

Letter No. 40-S., tinted the. dlst August, 1931. 

With reference to your letter No. 471/P. 27, dated the 1st August, 1931, 
1 would inform you that, with the exception of the very inferior quality of 
paper manufactured in the Southern Shan Slates, which is used mainly for 
paper wrapping, no paper is manufactured in Burma. 

2, As regards paragraph 3 of your letter I give below the information 
required : — 

(i) Ordinary rates— 

(a) Paper in Bales or bundles—2 It.11. 

(I i) Paper in cases 4—It.R. We also quote an owner’s risk rato for 
paper in cases at 3rd class rate. 

(ii) The only Schedule rate quoted by us is the Schedule ‘ 0 ’ rate for 

Shan paper referred to above. 

(Hi) The principal station-to-station, rates arc shown on pages 396, 399, 
406, 412 and 416 of our Goods Tariff and are extracted and 
attached hereto. 

(ii:) We do not quote wagon load or other concession rates. 


Enclosure. 




Paper in 



Paper in 

Stations. 

bales or 
bundles. 

Rs. A. V. 

Stations. 


bales or 
bundles. 

Its. A. P. 

My it ky in a 


. 7 0 

6 

Wuntlio 


.543 

Pidaung 


. 6 14 

9 

Kawlin 


.530 

Namti 


. 6 11 

9 

Kotnungbo 


.519 

Mogaung . 


. 6 10 

9 

Zawchaung 


.610 

Suhmuw 


. 6 9 

0 

Kyaikthin 


.500 

Taungni 


. 6 8 

3 

Pintha 


. 4 14 3 

Mingon 


. 6 7 

9 

Tbityabin 


. 4 13 0 

l’inbaw 


. G 7 

0 

Kanbahi 


. 4 11 9 

Namkhwin 


. 6 6 

3 

Tangon 


. 4 10 6 

Ilopin 


. 6 5 

3 

Tantabin . 


.489 

Alanbo 


. 6 4 

6 

Madauughla 


.483 

Nairima 


. 6 3 

9 

Kinu 


.479 

Mohnyin 


. 6 2 

6 

Myingatha 


.469 

Kadu 


. 6 1 

6 

Shwebo 


.456 

Mawhan 


. 6 0 

0 

Moksogvon 


.443 

Mawlu 


. 5 14 

0 

Wetlet 


.430 

Pinwe 


. 5 12 

9 

Paukkan . 


.416 

Katha 


. 5 14 

0 

Ketka 


.406 

Langwa 


. 5 13 

0 

Padu 


.400 

Naha 


. 5 11 

6 

Save 


. 3 13 9 

lndaw 


. 5 11 

0 

Ywataung 


. 3 13 9 

Seywa 


. 5 10 

3 

Sagaing 


. 3 12 3 

Meza 


. 5 9 

6 

Kvangin and My 

rinaunfc 

.10 6 

Bonchaung 


. 5 7 

9 

Henzada and 

Henzada 

Xankan 


. 5 0 

9 

Shore 


.10 3 

Gyodaung 


. 5 5 

0 

Athok 


.16 3 

Kin . 


. 6 5 

0 

Yodayadet 


. 15 6 
I 2 
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Stations. 

Paper in 
bales or 


bundles. 


Stations. 


Paper in 
bales or 
bundles. 


Apinhnase 

Gonmiu 

Daga 

Kwinya 

Begayet 

Konzingon 

Tagongyi 

Kozu 

Myetto 

Bassein 

Mandalay, 
Shore, 


lla. 
. 1 

. 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
l 
1 
1 


Rs. A. p. 


0 15 


6 

0 

3 

9 

3 

0 

C 

6 

G 

0 


Mandalay 

.., Myohaung, 

Aiuarapura and Amara- 
liura Shore 


) 


3 12 3 


Alon 

Nandaw > 
Monywa ' 

Ma.-II 

Kyehmon 

Chaungu 

Natyekan 

Anlakatpa 

Wunbyo 

Myinrnu 

Nyaungbinwun 

Lcgyi 

Xat-ka-yaing 
Xgatayuw 
Kuunghmudaw 
Promo 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


3 15 
3 15 
3 14 
1 9 


0 

3 

6 

3 

0 

6 

0 

9 

6 

9 

3 

9 

0 


3. Tho above rates apply to paper both manufactured in India and abroad, 
and do not in auy way favour Indian made papers as compared with others. 


South Indian Railway. 

Letter No. 0. T. 9/8/112/6, dated the 21st Avgust, 1981. 

With reference to your letter No. 471/P. 27, dated the 1st August, 1931, 
I have the honour to forward herewith five copies of the statement shewing 
the ordinary rates and station-to-station rates for paper. 

2. There is no sehedulo rate or wagon rate for this commodity over this 


railway. 

3. In column 6 of item (iii) of the statement ordinary rates have also been 
shown against the station-to-station rates for the purpose of comparison. 

4. In this connection I have the honour to inform you that thero is a 
Paper Mill at Punalur and the special rates from Punalur referred to m item 
(iii) were quoted in order to encourage this indigenous industry. 
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Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway. 

Letter No. HH9-TI5 — 1, dated, the 27th August, 1931. 

Copy of the following is forwarded for information with reference to his 
letter No. 471/P. 27, dated the 1st August 1931. 

(Sd.)- 


'Deputy Agent, 

Ttohilkund and 'Kumaon 'Radway. 


Copy of letter No. HH-Ti.-OS, dated the. 21st August, 1931, from the Traffic 
Superintendent, Izatnayar, to the Deputy Agent, Ttohilkund and Kumaon 
BuilwaiJ, Izatnayar. 

Your No. 3974-T/5—1, dated the 6th August, 1931. 

1 beg to report that paper is classified as under at pago 501 of the Confer¬ 
ence Classification of Goods: — 

Paper N. 0. C. in bales or bundles . . . 2nd class 

Paper N. 0. C. in cases ..... 4th class 
and at page 174 of the same publication— 

Plotting paper in bales or bundles . . 2nd class 

No distinction is made between Tndian manufactured paper and imported 
paper. These rates are applicable ^generally to traffic over this Railway. 
With regard to the specific enquiry made in paragraph 3 of the Tariff Board’s 
letter I beg to furnish information as follows : — 

(1) Ordinary rates: Conference Classification rates as given below. 

(2) Schedule rates: None. 

(3) Principal station to station rates: — 

Paper in bales or bundles from— 

via Daliganj to Mnldwani 
Shahgarh to rid Lucknow 
Pilibhit to via Lucknow . 

Shahi to via Lucknow 
Bijauria to via Lucknow . 

Saitlial to r id Lucknow . 

Bhojeepura to via Lucknow 
and vice versd. 

As there is no traffic in these special rates vid Lucknow it is proposed that 
they should bo withdrawn. 

(4) Wagon load or other concession rates : None. 

As already stated no differentiation is made in any rates between Indian manu¬ 
factured and imported paper. 


Per md. 
AS. P. 

8 1 
S 2 
4 6 
4 2 
4 0 
3 10 
3 4 


Questionnaire for Importers and Traders. 

1. Please state the prices at which the principal classes of imported 
paper which compete with Indian made paper have entered the country 
since 1923-24. Please state also the current price of each class of paper. 
The c. i. f. price, landing and other charges and duty should be stated 
separately in each case. 
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2. Please state the corresponding prices at which the principal classes 
of Indian made paper which compete with imported paper have been sold. 
Please enclose five samples of each class of imported and Indian paper. 

3. Ts there any difference between the price realised by Tudian mills 
for any class of paper and the price of the corresponding class of imported 
paper? If so, please explain the reasons lor tho difference. 

' 4. Compare the railway freight paid l>y yon from port to selected up- 
conntry markets and the railway freights paid on the produce of Indian 
mills to the same markets. 

(.V. 71.—What is desired is concrete instances giving the name of the 
port, the names of the upeountry stations, tho distances, rate per lnaund 
per mile, etc.) 

5. Have you any reason to suppose that prices at which foreign pro¬ 
ducers sell for export to India are unreinunerative, i. e., below the cost of 
production, or leaving only a small margin of profit to the producer? If 
so, please state fully your reasons and the evidence on which you rely. 

6. Jn which of tho Indian markets is foreign competition keenest? 

7. Please prepare a statement showing the prices at which during tho 
past five years the products of Indian mills have been sold at upeountry 
centres as compared with places in the vicipitv of the factories. 

8. Is there any difference in price between paper made from bamboo 
and paper made from other indigenous materials? If so, how far is the 
difference duo to quality and how far to other considerations? 

9. Has there been any marked variation in the quality of the various 
classes of paper manufactured by Indian mills since protection was granted? 
If so, please explain the nature and causes of such variation. 

10. Please state the prices at which wood pul]) has been imported into 
India since 1923-24 and the principal countries from which it has been 
imported. If possible, please give— 

(1) f. o, b. price per ton. 

12) Port of importation. 

(3) Freight, insurance, etc. 

(4) Landing charges, etc. 

Please specify the class of pulp for which prices are given. 

11. It has been stated that, according to the Customs appraisement of 
the dutiable value of imported paper, the present revenue duty of 20 
per cent, is really equivalent to 23 per cent, of the market price. Is this 
statement correct? If so, please quote definite instances in support of your 
view. 

12. To what extent, if any, have you been adversely affected by the 
application of tho existing test for determining ‘ Newsprint ’ for Customs 
purposes? What remedies would you suggest either by way of modifica¬ 
tion of the existing test or by other methods? 

13. As regards the supply of wood pulp, the Tariff Board reported as 
follows in 1925.—“ The world’s supplies of coniferous woods are stoadily 
diminishing, while the demand for such woods whether as timber or for 
pulping is increasing. As a paper making material wood must become 
more and more expensive and an increase in the price of paper seems 
inevitable ” (pago 84). What in your opinion is the present position re¬ 
garding tho supply of wood pulp? 

14. What do you estimate to be the probable trend of the price of 
wood pulp during the next few years? 

15. Are there any grounds in your opinion for (a) revising the conclu¬ 
sions arrived at by the Tariff Board at the last enquiry regarding the 
possibilities of developing a market for Indian made pulp (i) in India and 
(ii) abroad; (6) for reconsidering the question of a protective duty on 
imported pulp (see Chapter IV of Board’s lleport, 1925). 
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16. What do you estimate to he at present— 

(1) the total Indian production of paper; 

(2) the total Indian demand, 

as regards— 

(a) paper of all kinds; 

(b) paper of the kinds which are or are likely to bo manufactured in 

India. 

17. Tt was found by tho Tariff Board at the last enquiry that subject 
to one exception the paper mills using sabai grass did not satisfy the 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission and that the claim to 
protection depended entirely on the possibility of manufacturing paper 
from bamboo. In view of this finding, how far do you consider that in the 
present circumstances of tho Paper Industry in India a case for the further 
continuance of protection can he established? Please explain fully tho 
reasons for your opinion. 

18. If it is decided that protection should he continued, please stato 
•<i) in what form, (if.) at what rate and (iii) on what classes of paper 
protection should in your opinion ho granted in future. Please give lull 
reasons for the opinion expressed. 


The Calcutta Paper Import Association. 

0) Letter dated doth April, 1931. 

I beg to confirm my telegram of yesterday advising you that the written 
representations of this Association would ho despatched to-day. It was not 
found to be possible to despatch tlieso representations to arrive by May 1st 
owing to the extremely short notice which was given and the necessity of the 
members of this Association meeting and agreeing on the lorm of representa¬ 
tion to be made. 

I now attach this Association’s views as approved unanimously on Tuesday 
the 25th instant. 

Should anything come to light at an early date the Association will request 
the privilege of submitting an addition thereto. 

T am at the moment only to suggest that as the Indian mills have 
voluntarily so falsified the statements made in support of their original appli¬ 
cation for protection, any further statements should be dealt with by tho 
Board on the basis that they are incorrect and that the manufacturers shall 
he compelled to prove conclusively their accuracy before they are accepted 
and that any figures submitted by them shall he verified by independent 
accountants. 


Enclosure. 

Representedion from the Calcutta Paper Import, Association. 

In 1925 when the first enquiry was held to consider the application of the 
Indian Paper Mills for protection, the import firms were not in association 
but submitted their views individually. Since then the Calcutta Paper Import 
Association has boen formed representing the following firms: — 

Charles Morgan & Co., Ld. 

Wiggins Tcape & Alex. Pirie. 

John Dickinson & Co., Ld. 

Bhola Nath Dutt <fe Sons. 

Spiccri (India) Ld. 

L. S. Dixon ifc Co. 

Gordon & Goteh. 
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Battey & Kemp. 

Leopard & Smiths. 

Maurel Trading Co. 

G. Lochen & Co. 

Twentsole Overseas Trading Co., Ld. 

W. V, Bowater & Sons. 

2. The substance of their individual representations were: — 

(a) That the Paper Industry in India was not an infant one but had 
been in existence for over 40 years. 

(&) That the difficulties in which the mills found themselves were due 
to their inefficiency. 

(c) That they had squandered the extremely high profits they had been 

able to secure during the war and for the first few years there¬ 
after, in excessive dividends when that money should have been 
used to bri"g their mills up-to-date and in a condition to compete 
with foreign mills. 

(d) That their main difficulty was insufficient output and an inability 

arising out of their out-of-date plant, to secure sufficient tonnage 
to keep their mills fully occupied on account of the inferior 
nature of their product. 

(e) That they had a monopoly of the papers manufactured by them 

which were peculiarly suitable for the Indian market. 

3. Practically the sole basis of their claim for proteetion was an allegation 
of eontiuual “ dumping ” but this was rejected by the Tariff Board after 
investigation. 

4. The manufacturers stated in support of their claim that they fulfilled' 
the three requirements laid down by the Legislative Assembly and speci¬ 
fically : — 

(a) that ample supplies of raw material were economically available in 

India; 

(b) that raw material was equal to “ any in the world ” ; 

(e) that with a reasonable amount of protection for a period to enable 
them to effect such improvements as might bo found necessary, 
they would be able to put themselves in a position where they 
would be able to compete with foreign mills and would be able to 
carry on without protection. 

5. The one mill making bamboo paper went further and anticipated * 
period when not only would they be able to compete with foreign papers but 
when India would be supplying paper and pulp to the rest of the world. 

6. The Tariff Board arrived at the conclusion that the mills using grass as 
raw material did not satisfy the conditions laid down by the Assembly and 
that, therefore, their representations were irrelevant to the enquiry. 

7. The Board, however, was impressed with the possibilities of bamboo as 
a paper making material, not perhaps, uninfluenced by the exaggerated 
claims of the India Paper Pulp Company, and recommended that protection 
be granted to the Bamboo Paper Industry for a period of five years—a term 
which was subsequently extended to seven years by Government. 

8. The Act, however, as framed automatically gave protection to the mills 
using glass despite the admitted fact that they were not so entitled. 

Operation. 

9. Tn practice the Act has achieved one of its objects, i.e., the transfer to 
Indian mills of a portion of the tonnage which might otherwise have been 
imported and, therefore, at first sight it would appear as if the Act had been 
beneficial to the industry. The total output in 1924-25 was 25,670 tons an 
against 38,100 tons in 1928-29. 
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10. In actual fact, however, it is doubtful whether the Board will ever 
have to consider a more glaring case of the deliberate prostitution of an Act 
by the persons it was designed to benefit nor may it be added a more 
complete disregard by Government of the interests of the public. 

11. The reason for which this Association prefers these very definite 
charges is to he found in the manner in which the most important Indian 
mills immediately on the passing of the protective Act proceeded to falsify 
the statements made by them before the Tariff Board. Wood pulp had been 
used to a certain extent in the mills as a subsidiary raw material but the 
figures from 1925 onwards show how little real faith the mills had in Indian 
raw material despite the elaborate representations made to the Turifl Board. 

12. The figure of wood pulp importations rose from 7,750 tons in 1023-24 
(the last complete pre-protection year) to 22,300 tons in 3928-29 and in a few 
words means that the whole of the increased tonnage turned out by the 
Indian mills was produced from imported raw material. In addition to that 
it will be found that at least 75 per cent, of all protected papers made in 
India were of foreign raw material. If compared with 1919-20 when the 
greatest tonnage up to that date was produced (31,000 tons) the situation il 
still worse as in that year only 5,500 tons of wood pulp were imported. 

13. These figures are sufficiently damning As they show that there is no 
genuine raw material for Indian industry if two-thirds of the total output has 
to bo imported but further investigation discloses another interesting fact. 

14. It cannot bo denied that the Tariff Board and the Government of India 
gave protection to the industry solely on account of the possibilities of deve¬ 
loping Bamboo Pulp and Paper. That phase of the industry was represented 
by one mill only—'the India Papor Pulp Company. An examination of the 
Daily Import Gist will prove that in 1928, 1929 and 1930 this mill imported 
through its managing agents no less than 4,000 tons of wood pulp per annum. 
This mill claimed that, in 1925, owing to competition its opportunities of 
making profits were so jeopardised by foreign competition that it could not 
attract the necessary capital for the equipment of the mill for the second 
machine which was necessary for an economic output but that if protection 
was given a second machine could be installed and the mill would then be able 
to reduce its production costs to a point where protection would no longer be 
necessary. 

15. The veracity of this statement can be tested by the fact that a second 
machine was installed but the only difference which has emerged is that the 
whole of the output of that machine has been provided for by an increased 
importation of wood pulp. 

16. In fact, so little faith have the manufacturers in their own raw 
material that they apparently have to mix two tons at least of imported pulp 
with each ton of bamboo pulp before that can produce an article which they 
are able to sell. And even theu their paper does not command such a high 
price as those made by their local competitors. 

17. In other words the industry has been protected for six years but in the 
mill on whose account protection was granted not one ton per annum increase 
in bamboo paper has been made. 

18. Had this Act been properly administered and had there been any 
foundation for the Mills’ claims more than two erores of rupees would have 
been retained in India instead of being sent out of the country for the pur¬ 
chase ol' raw material and in addition a vast amount of Indian labour would 
have been employed in the collection of the necessary raw materia! and the 
preparation of the pulp therefrom. 

19. In this connection it must be noted that the original application for 
protection included one for Pulp by the India Paper Pulp Company--an 
application which was acquiesced in by the other principal mills. The only 
difference was that whereas the India Paper Pulp Company stated that six 
months would be sufficient for the necessary alteration of plant the others 
pressed for two years. On the latter estimate and allowing a further ono 
y-ear on the grounds that the conversion was left as a voluntary matter, it 
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means that if the statements about Bamboo Pulp were true, the necessary 
plant would have been erected bj- the end of 1928 and for the past two 
and a half years the import of wood pulp would have dwindled to a negligible 
amount. Yet the contrary is the case as in 1928-29 there was an increase of 
2,400 tons over the previous year and the figure has been maintained in 
1929-30. 

20. Tt is understood that the Bengal Paper Mills are producing only a 
negligible quantity of bamboo pulp. The position of the India Paper Pulp 
Company has been detailed above, and there is only left the Titaghur Paper 
Mills who have installed a battery of digesters. Paper is being produced by 
them which bears a label “ Made from Indian Bamboo ” but it is understood 
that this is a most misleading description and that there is actually in this 
paper a very large proportion of wood pulp. 

21. This Association therefore submits that the Act has failed in its pri¬ 
mary intention that of encouraging the development of an Indian industry. 
That this failure has occurred under such conditions as to prove unfounded 
the claims on which the application for protection were based. That the 
industry has proved itself not entitled to protection and that even if it had 
been so, it has by its own acts forfeited its rights. That India has suffered 
as a whole by the Act for the benefit of a few firms who have grossly abused 
the privileges granted them. 

22. If, despite the abundant proof to the contrary, the Board still considers 
that there may be a possibility of Bamboo Pulp and Paper becoming a com¬ 
mercial proposition and that therefore a degree of protection should still bo 
granted, the Association wishes to submit that apart from its members’ posi¬ 
tion as importers they have a further right to criticise as taxpayers. They 
claim that they have a right to demand and they do demand, that a measure 
devised to foster an Indian industry shall be so administered and that the 
protected individuals shall not be permitted to abuse the intentions of tho 
Act. That can be accomplished by the imposition of a duty on Wood Pulp 
which will compel the mills to do what they should have done from the com¬ 
mencement and use indigenous raw material. The Association urges there¬ 
fore, that if a further measure of protection is granted it shall be accom¬ 
panied by the same duty on wood pulp. 

23. There is a further feature in connection with a possible demand for 
protection which it is necessary to explore. That is the actual need of it 
under present circumstances. The mills are now working to their full output. 
The failure of the Punjab Paper Milts has proved the lack of further possi¬ 
bility of development of this industry in India and, if nothing else, shows 
that if there is any attempt to establish other mills the new mills will at¬ 
ones be eliminated by a price war by the powerful capitalistic groups running 
the mills now in existence. If there was room for further mills manufac¬ 
turing the classes of paper that can be made in India this form of competi¬ 
tion would not he necessary. The Board, in its original enquiry, commented 
on the fact that the Titaghur Paper Mills were selling their paper in up- 
country cities at a comparatively lower price than those they obtained in 
Calcutta although it was obvious that the severity of competition could not bo 
so great on account of the preferential freight rates enjoyed by the mills 
as compared with imported papers. Tt is a fact, however, that this practice 
still continued and the mills sell f.o.r. mofnssil towns at the same rate or 
lower than in Calcutta. 

if the up-country rates which would probably average about three annas 
a pound ea:-mill are profitable, it means that the Calcutta rates are unduly 
high and are such that, further protection is unnecessary. On the other hand 
if they are not profitable, it means that the Calcutta rates are inflated to 
cover the losses made where no losses are necessary and that if the mills 
vero to charge proper prices up-country they would he able to lower those 
in Calcutta to Such an extent that they would be able to compete with the 
imported article. 

24. Tt should be remembered that the present revenue tariff is at 20 per 
cent, and as market values are usually estimated considerably higher by the 
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Customs this is equivalent to at least 25 per cent, so that, in any case, the 
mills receive protection to that extent and it is submitted that that amount 
of protection is more than should be necessary if there is any foundation 
at all for a claim for protection. If after seven years’ protection at one anna 
per pound the mills arc not in a position to meet competition with a protection 
of 25 per cent, this Association submits that there is no hope of them ever 
becoming self-supporting, and that therefore, their claim automatically fails. 

25. These representations may therefore be summarised as follows: — 

(a) Tile Act has failed in its primary object of fostering an Indian 

Industry. 

(b) Thai failure has been due to the deliberate acts of the applicants 

for protection. 

( c ) Those acts show that the statements of the applicants were ill-found¬ 

ed almost to the point of mala fid as, 

(d) Bamboo has failed to prove a reasonable paper-making material. 

(e) The present degree of protection has enabled the mills to make 

enormous profits at the exfxmse of Tndia and the taxpayer. 

If) The seven years’ protection granted should have been more than 
sufficient for the mills to so establish themselves to require no 
further protection. 

(<j) The opposition of the members of this Association at the original 
enquiry has been fully justified. 

20. If the Board considers that an additional period of protection should 
be granted the recommendations of this Association are summarised as 
follows: — 

(a) That the figure of one anna per pound should be substantially 

reduced. 

(b) l r nat heavy duty should be levied on imported wood pulp so that 

the intentions of tho Act should not ho evaded. 

Imported papers. 

27. Tho Board is aware that certain difficulties regarding the working of 
the Act led to an enquiry in 1027 and that as a result it was decided that 
the percentage of Mechanical Wood Pulp should be based on Fibre content. 
That, however, only partly ameliorated the position. When the original 
application was heard the difficulties of paper analysis were not appreciated 
and it was thought that it would not he difficult to ascertain the correct 
contents. Experience proved, however, that it was a matter of extreme diffi¬ 
culty and that even with experts the percentages found differed considerably. 
Tn fact it has boon admitted that tho mieroscopio method of analysis is 
purely an estimate which exports such as Cross and Bevan state cannot he 
considered accurate within ten per cent, above or below the actual percentage 
found by examination. 

28. The early practice of the customs was to estimate by the microscope 
and check by the pliloroglucinol absorption method hut after some years of 
obviously unsatisfactory results tho latter method was abandoned. The im¬ 
porters havo made many protests on the subject of the microscopic method 
and eventually this led to the adoption of another method than that pre¬ 
viously obtaining. It is significant to note that although this abandonment 
admitted the failure of the earlier system, no intimation was given to im¬ 
porters nor was any attempt made to redress the many illegal levies that 

s.had been made thereunder. It was only by accident that the importers 
discovered that another system (the Spence and Krause method) had been 
adopted. 

29. It is agreed that under this system there have been fewer complaints 
than formerly and that certain appeals which were pending at the time of 
its adoption, have been allowed but it does not do away with the uncertainty 
which still renders trade in some classes of paper most difficult and fraught 
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with penalties. One of the most serious causes of complaint is the small 
percentage of margin allowed for error. The present allowance for error by 
the customs is o per cent, ol the actual amount of pulp found and this Asso¬ 
ciation insists that it is not possible to get within this degree of accuracy. 

:>(). Tliu system itself has not been adopted by the country of its origin 
(United States of America) which chose another method for its official use. 
It is only stated as offering certain possibilities of accuracy based on the 
proving of certain factors yet dealers are being assessed to an “ outrageous ” 
degree of duty on that basis. 

3f. This Association desires to draw your special attention to the fact that 
the papers so affected are not made in India, that they cannot be made in 
India, that they do not compete or replace Indian paper and that even with 
the addition of the protective duty their price is far below any Indian made 
paper and so no advantage whatever to the Indian industry accrues by their 
taxation. 

32. It is particularly in connection with these papers that importers liavo 
had so much dissatisfaction with the Customs and Central Board of Revenue. 
Specific instances will bo brought before the Board and for the time, further 
argument will be confined to the mention of some of the papers concerned. 
They are Unglazed Coloured News, M. G. Pressings, White News, Cartridge 
Paper, Glazed Coloured Printings, M. G. Wrappings. 

33. The Association urges that some method must be found wkorebv papers 
which do not affect the Indian industry shall be exempt from the protective 
duty. 

34. The system of analysis obtaining is so unsatisfactory that it should bo 
abandoned and other methods adopted. 

35. The Association suggests that writing papers and printing papers of 
40 grammes per square metre and under should be subject to revenue duty 
only. This is based on the fact that the Indian mills minimum for writing 
papers is 424 grammes and for printing papers 45 grammes so that in addition 
to the 20 per cent, ad valorem, tariff which is at least 25 per cent, in fact 
they will receive a further 5 per cent, and 11 per cent, protection respectively 
in addition so that they are amply protected in any event. 

36. in respect to heavier weight papers the Association urges that the 
invoice price is an unerring guide and that a schedule should he adopted 
under which papers should be admitted at the revnue tariff. This point was 
suggested to the Central Board and rejected but this Association submits that 
this was without reasonable grounds. An enormous amount of revenue is 
levied on the basis of invoice price and the precautions which make that 
possible without evasion can without difficulty bo applied to paper imports. 
In addition not only have the Customs the right of taking goods over if they 
doubt the accuracy of the invoice but they have every facility of checking so 
that there is no reason to fear evasion. 

37. The above recommendations coupled with a more specific series of 
entries in the Tariff Schedule would, in the opinion of this Association, do 
much to remove the abuses under which importers are compelled to carry on 
business. 

38. In this connection the Association wishes to refer to a fear expressed 
by the Mills that the introduction of protection might lead to the importation 
oi' papers containing a small percentage of mechanical wood pulp. The facts 
are that there are two definitely defined spheres of demand. One is for paper 
free from Mechanical Wood Pulp and the other for papers containing a very 
large percentage. There is no intermediate field and the operation of tho 
Act has shown that there are no grounds for supposing that any alteration in 
India’s requirements would bo brought about by protection. In other words, 
if a printer or dealer requires a wood free paper he will not under any cir¬ 
cumstances, take a paper containing even a small proportion of mechanical 
wood. 

39. That being the case, it is submitted that there is no need for a 
definition of the percentage of meehanical wood and even if the Board thinks 
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that it should be inserted so as to avoid tho evasion of the Act by a negli¬ 
gible quantity, the percentage may be so amended that there is no fear of 
such papers as have been referred to, being assessed to the protective duty. 

40. In connection with imported papers the recommendations of the Asso¬ 
ciation may bo summarised as follows: — 

(a) That tho microscopic system of analysis should be abandoned. 

(b) That certain specific papers should be exompt from protection on 

the grounds that they do not affect the Indian industry. 

(c) That in the place of analysis a price schedule should be adopted 

under which papers below stated prices would pay revenue duty 
only. 

(d) That the percentage of mechanical wood pulp should bo deleted fiom 

the Act in conjunction with the above recommendations but if 
the Board thinks it necessary to retain it, the figure should be 
reduced from 65 per cent, to such a percentage as will admit 
papers which arc not made in India at revenue duty'. 

(e) That in that case the Customs shall accept certificate of an inde¬ 

pendent analyst to which samples agreeing with the consignment 
are attached. 

41. In conclusion the Association draws attention to the fact that the 
Titaghur Paper Mills is now earning such profits as arc convincing proof that 
further protection is unjustifiable and that there is no reason why a heavy tax 
on education and for that matter all industries should bo continued. 

42. Attached will bo found a statement sent to the Government of India in 
1029. The imports of wood pulp to the 22nd April 1931 are also given showing 
that although the Titaghur Paper Mills lias recently been endeavouring to 
impress on certain circles their advance in the production of bamboo paper, 
they still find it necessary or profitable to import as much wood pulp as ever. 

43. In deciding a question such as a protective duty on paper we nsk the 
Board to consider the tifea on other local industries, such as Printing, Box- 
making, Chemicals, Publishing, Stationery manufacture, etc., which together 
employ many times the amount of labour which is used at the Paper Mills. 

44. The Association understands that the Board will be visiting Calcutta 
and will be glad to have the opportunity of giving oral evidence. 


(2) Letter dated the 30th April, 1031, from, the Calcutta Paper Import 

Association. 

T beg to enclose copy ol memo., dated the Oth December, 1929, sent to the 
Member for Commerce and a statement of Wood Pulp Imports for the last two 
years which hrings the figures up-to-date. These were omitted from my other 
letter of to-day. 


Enclosure No. 1. 


t mports 

of Wood Pulp, 

1029S0 and 

1930-31 ill 

tons. 

Year. 

A Yule 
& Co. 

Bemxal Paper 
Mills. 

F. IV. 

]' (tigers. 

Sun cl r 

1929-30 

4.021 

5,610 

11,964 

388 

1930-31 

A pi. 1st to Apl 

■1,500 

6,007 

10,602 

245 

22nd. 1931 . 

350 

303 

619 



Enclosure No. 2. 

The Hon. Member for Commerce, 

New Delhi. 

lie . Protection- or Bamboo Paper Industry. 

Tt is now over four years since protection, was granted to the Bamboo 
Paper Industry and matters have reached such a pass that the signatories 
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u i-h to urge an immediate enquiry ns to the manner in which the objects of 
protection have been defeated by the Mills which sought and secured it. 

I. You aro aware of the fact -accepted by Government—that the Tariff 
Board found that, the Grass Mills did not fulfil all of the three requirements 
laid down by the Legislative Assembly and that, therefore, the Board’s recom¬ 
mendations were based on the Bamboo Paper Industry only. As, however, 
the Grass Mills automatically received the same degree of protection as the 
Bamboo Mills we are compelled to join their position in these representations. 

13. The Mills (both Grass and Bamboo) claimed that they had ample sup¬ 
plies of raw material available and that they would become self-supporting 
within a. reasonable time if allowed a period of security from competition. 

3. They also claimed that their raw material would produce paper equal 
to the imported. 

4. In dealing with the application for Protection oil Wood Pulp, the Grass 
Mills requested two years grace in which to complete preparations to produce 
Bamboo Pulp. The Bamboo Mill stated that six months should be sufficient. 

5. The position of the Industry as it stands to-day i.s such as, taking into 
consideration the fact that this position is the result of deliberate action on 
the part of tho applicants for Protection, to create an impression almost of 
malafides, in respect to the evidence given by them before the Tariif Board. 

6. The outstanding feature is that, from the moment Protection was grant¬ 
ed, there was an immediate sustained increase in the importation ol' Wood 
Pulji—an increase which has become more pronounced year by year until, in 
the fiscal year 1928-29, a total of 22,300 tons came into the country as com¬ 
pared witli 11,800 tons in 1925-20. In the meantime the production of paper 
has increased from 28,696 tons in 1925-26 to 38,100 tons in 1928-29. The nett 
result of Protection in the four years it has been in force is, therefore, that 
there are now 1,000 tons less of genuine Indian paper being manufactured 
each year. 

7. The mills claimed that it was their object gradually to reduce their 
consumption of imported pulp whereas they have increased their consumption 
until they are now using double the quantity. 

8. The Bamboo Mill claimed that paper made from Bamboo Pulp was 
equal if not superior to that made from Wood Pulp. Messrs. Andrew Yule & 
Co., are shown, according to the daily Import List, to have imported Wood 
Pulp steadily throughout and, from January the 1st 1929 to November the 
27th 1929 they cleared 3,890 tons. Taking the annual output of their two 
machines at 6,000 tons, they require no less than 65 per cent, of imported 
Wood Pulp in order to make a saleable paper. This is assuming their entire 
production to bo white paper. Despite this they are unable to secure for their 
product a price equal to that obtained by the Grass Mill. 

9. During the three years 1925/20/27 and 27/US Us. 38,23,000 (over 38 
lakhs) above pri'-Prohction figures have been sent out. of India to pay for 
Wood Pulp. This sum should have been spent in India on Indian labour 
and material. Actually basing on the decrease in Indian raw material—3,000 
tons of Grass or Bamboo less have been collected than before Protection so 
that less Indian labour has been employed in this Industry since Protection. 

10. The Indian Public has been compelled to pay in Protective Duties 
approximately Us. 62,00,000 above the normal Tariff on Protected Papers 
imported into India. 

II. The nett results of Protection are: — 

(a) Twenty-two thousand tons more Wood Pulp imported at a cost of 

Its. 38 lakhs which should have been spent on Indian labour and 
material. 

(b) One thousand tons less genuine Indian Paper manufactured. 

(c) Less Indian labour employed. 

(d) Sixty-five per cent, of the whole Indian Production is made from 

imported raw material. 
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(e) Only about two thousand tons of Bamboo Pulp is being produced' 

and this is being mixed with twice the quantity of imported 
Pulp. 

(f) it is costing the Public Rs. 800 a ton (in extra duty) to protect 

these two thousand tons which are worth approximately Rs. 450 
per ton. 

12. We urge that the manufacturers themselves have provided over¬ 
whelming evidence that their claims for Protection were unfounded and that 
they cannot fulfil the principles laid down by the Legislative Assembly. 

13. We submit that the manufacturers by deliberately defeating the objects 
of the Protective Act have proved that those objects are unattainable and 
have deprived themselves of any right to Protection. 

14. We ask Government to take early steps to enquire into the situation 
with a view to the repeal of the Act if our statements are proved to be well 
founded. 

15. We ask that Government take immediate steps to place a duty on 
imported Wood Pulp such as well huvo the effect of reducing its consumption 
to the minimum which we suggest, should not exceed 10 per cent, of the out¬ 
put of white papers. 

16. We request that you receive a Deputation so that we limy amplify or 
confirm the statements made in this Memorial. 

17. We realise that we are interested parties and as such our comments 
may not carry the weight to which they are entitled. Wo submit that we 
are the only porsons, apart from the mills themselves, to whom such details 
as we have submitted are familiar and that we have unquestionably voiced 
what would be public opinion were this state of affairs widely known, Apart 
from this point, we, as interested parties as well as members of the Public, 
are entitled to demand that, an Act which affects us in both capacities, shall 
not be subject to the gross abuse which has occurred in this case. 

13. If Government would prefer this matter to be initiated by persons not 
connected with the paper industry, we shall be glad to arrange for it to be 
ventilated in the Legislative Assembly. 

Yours faithfully, 

Addenda. 

In 1919 the Indian Mills produced 31,000 tons of paper and imported 5,550 
tons of Wood Pulp. Tn 1928 29 they produced 38,100 tons of papor but 
imported 22,300 tons of Wood Pulp. Ten thousand tons less genuine Indian 
Paper in 1929 than in 1919. 

Assuming the production of unprotected papers has not. increased since 
1924, 75 per cent, of the total production of Protected Papers is made from 
imported raw material. 





Total Production 


IKots? Pulp Import* 


of Indian Paper 




Mills. 


Tons. 

Value Rs 

Tons. 

1919-20 . 

5,550 

15,84,000 

31,000 

1920 21 

9,450 

49,91,000 

29,400 

1921-22 . 

9,600 

43,68,000 

28,700 

1922-23 . 

9,000 

24,26,000 

23,900 

1923-24 

7,750 

20,46,000 

25,970 

1924-25 . 

. 10,050 

22,09,000 

25,670 

1925-26 

. 11,800 

25,85,000 

28,596 

1926-27 

. 15,400 

34,99,000 

32,144 

1927-28 

19,950 

40,28,000 

33,900 

1928-29 . 

. 22,300 

41,51,000 

38,100 

1929, Apl. to Oct. 

. 13,664 

25,45,283 

Unknown. 


The above figures are taken from tho-Aceounts of Seaborne Trade. 
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Wood Pulp Imports (By Mills.I 


Calendar year. 

Andrew 
Yule & 
Co. 

V. W. Hedgers 
& Co. 

Balmer 
Lawric & 

Co. 

Upper 

I ndia 

C. P. M. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

1928 . . . . 

4,053 

11,836 

4,586 

225 

1929 (Jan. to Nov.) . 

3,896 

10,980 

5,046 

220 


The above figures are taken from the Daily Import List. 


Estimated Protective Duty. 


— 

Total 

Collected. 

At one anon 
per lb. 
equals. 

Difference 
between Normal 
Tariff 15 j>or cent, 
on average valua¬ 
tion Its. 400 per 
ton (Rs. 60) and 
Protective Duty 

at one anna 
per lb. 


Its. 


Ks. 

1925-26 (Sept, to Mar.) . 

12,78,148 

9,130 

7,30,400 

1926-27 .... 

23,52.063 

16,800 

13.44,000 

1927-23 .... 

25,34.215 

18,101 

14,48,080 

1928-29 .... 

28,10,006 

20.072 

10,05,760 

1929 (Apl. to Oct.) 

18,91,037 

13,508 

10,80,640 

62.08.830 


(3) Letter dated the 20th June , 10S1, from the Calcutta Paper Import 

Association. 

T have the honour to enclose five copies of the reply to this Association to 
the Board’s questionnaire. 

In this mention has been made of “ window-dressing ” particularly on the 
part of the Titaghur Paper Mills. It is felt that this should be amplified to 
a greater extent than has been possible, in replying to individual questions. 

It is to be assumed that the position regarding grass has not changed as 
tho only possible exception that the Board made in its recommendations (the 
Punjab Paper Mills) has gone out of business. Consideration has therefore 
only to be given to Bamboo and with the possible exception of the Rajah- 
raundry Mill attention may be concentrated on the throe Mills in Bengal, 
viz. : Tndia Paper Pulp Company, Bengal Paper Mills and Titaghur Paper 
Mills. 

In the ease of the Tndia Paper Pulp Company, although their existences 
was the sole cause of the granting of Protection in the first case, it is impos¬ 
sible to consider that their position can justify a continuance. Their imports 
of wood pulp constitutes such a glaring admission of failure and so completely 
falsify the evidence they gave before the Board as to rule them out of further 
assistance. 

The Bengal Paper Mills are in a similar position as it is understood that 
they have not considered it worth while to take the necessary steps to produce 
Bamboo Pulp on a commercial basis. Tn the case of the Titaghur Paper Mills 
the position is somewhat different. They have equipped one of their mills 
with certain plant for the production of Bamboo Pulp and paper and they 
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are, in fact, producing paper which is alleged to he ‘ Made from Indian 
Bamboo This Association considers therefore that the Titagliur Paper 
Mills are the only concern meriting serious attention by the Board. 

It is necessary, in order to form an opinion as to their good faith, to refer 
to their evidence at tho original enquiry. They stated that the industry had 
an abundant supply of raw material (Grass). The Board disagreed with them 
to the extent that the Board did not consider they could become self-support¬ 
ing in that respect. If the evidence of the Mills was founded on fact it is 
clear that they would have not had the slightest difficulty in proving the 
truth ol' their assertions and the incorrectness of the Board’s conclusion with 
the result that without expense they would have heen able to justify tlioir 
claim to Protection by showing beyond doubt that their representations had 
a solid base. Their action, however, was to import ever increasing quantities 
of wood pulp until the maximum output, of their mills was reached, thereby 
admitting that there was not available an economic supply of grass and that 
their evidence to that effect was false. The fact that they were prepared to 
offer false evidence in one case renders all their further actions open to sus¬ 
picion. In the case of Bamboo Pulp, Sir Willoughby Carey stated that the 
Titaghur Mills had been experimenting with Bamboo Pulp since 1912 yet 
despito this long acquaintance and ample funds these mills did not produce 
paper containing a portion of Bamboo Pulp until late 1930—another significant 
date in view of tho fact that they were aware that an enquiry would be under¬ 
taken in 1931 by the Tariff Board. The irresistible conclusion is reached that 
they have never had anymore faith in Bamboo than they had in grass and 
that, the only reason for their sudden conversion is that they recognise in it 
the only hope for securing further largo profits at tho expense of the tax¬ 
payer and tiiat, if they had had any faith in Bamboo their plant would have 
been in operation by 1927 and by this time they would be producing the 
major portion of their paper from Bamboo. 

It may not be out of place to record that the Titaghur Paper Mills adopted 
a policy of importing foreign papers. Had this been confined to such classes 
as they were not in u position to manufacture at their own mills, there would 
have heen very little criticism to offer but. we have to comment seriously on 
the fact that they imported papers of the class against which they sought 
protection and sold them under their own labels. This policy was also aban¬ 
doned towards the end of 1930. 

This matter is cited purely to draw attention to the manner in which 
these mills have prepared for their campaign for further protection. It is 
the submission of this Association that there is a strong prim A facie, conclu¬ 
sion to he drawn that tlieso three occurrences, i.e.: — 

(«) the abandonment of the importation of protected papers; 

(b) tho sudden zone system for higher prices up-country; 

(r) the preparation of Bamboo Pulp ; 

which have happened to occur just prior to tho Tariff Board’s enquiry are not 
coincidences hut part of a prepared plan for throwing dust in the eyes of the 
Board. 

It may be added that if the Mills guarantee to maintain their position 
us regards items “a” and “ b ” and if they do not oppose a heavy duty on 
Wood Pulp this Association would reconsider its opinion oil this particular 
matter. Any effort however to prevent a duty on Wood Pulp must he held 
to imply that their case at this stage is as fallacious as it was in 1925, and 
that there is no intention of real progress in the manufacture of Bamboo 
Pulp. 

Ill the application for further extension of Protection, the mills will doubt¬ 
less lay stress on the capital they have expended. It needs only simple 
arithmetic to demonstrate that the mills have received many times that 
amount at tho expense of the public through tho operation of the protective 
act. 
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Enclosure 

Reply to Questionnaire, submitted Inj the Calcutta Paper Import Association, 

1. A statement is attached (Appendix A) showing average prices at which 
papers ol’ the protected class which compete with Indian-inade papers, have 
entered India since 1926. The prices under the heading 1931 are those cur¬ 
rent at present. All prices are e.i.f. The duty in each case is one anna per 
pound and the landing charges are the same for each class of paper. 

It is possible that evidence may bo put forward that there aro cheaper 
Wood Free Printing papers available than those of which details have been 
given and the opportunity is therefore taken of stating that there is little or 
no demand for these lines. The Continental papers are nearly always too 
hard for this market and, especially in the case of Belgian 8. C. Printing, the 
paper is so loaded with China Clay and is generally so unsuitable for this 
market that it is unsaleable. It discolours quickly and is not durable. It 
may be taken that almost, the only competition experienced by the Indian 
Mills is connected with M. F. and 8. C. Printing from the best English manu¬ 
facturers and these are of such a price that it is the contention of this Asso¬ 
ciation that no protection is required. 

2. A statement is attached (Appendix B) giving the prices at which corre¬ 
sponding Indian-made paper has been sold during the same period. 

3. The present cost of an imported M. F. or S. C. Printing paper to the 
dealer is approximately As. 3-8 per pound as against As. 3-6 for local manu¬ 
factures (As. 3-6 for Indian Paper Pulp Company). As there is now un¬ 
questionably a prejudice in favour of Indian-made paper and at the same 
time supplies of foreign paper continue to be imported in considerable quan¬ 
tities, it is clear that there are classes of paper which Indian Mills are not 
in a position to supply. When a printer requires a superior result an import¬ 
ed paper is selected. 

It is, however, not impossible that the prices of Indian Mills aro fixed 
not so much in relation to cost of production as with the object of under¬ 
cutting the minimum prices of imported goods. This is a common effect of 
Protection. 

It may also have a bearing in respect to the opinions of this Association 
that the Indian Mills enjoy a monopoly of those papers they are really equip¬ 
ped to make and that as the demand for those papers is not sufficient to keep 
the mills running lull time, inter-mill competition prevents them securing as 
high a price as lor imported papers. 

Jt is, however, quite clear that tho Mills have no difficulty in securing a 
very profitable figure for their manufactures despite the fact that Continental 
papers are available at lower prices and this confirms that opinion of the 
Association that these Continental papers do not affect the position of the 
Indian Mills. 

4. A list is attached (Appendix C) showing freight rates from different 
ports to inland points as paid by Importers. An endeavour is being made to 
secure similar figures from Indian Mills to the same points and, if received 
in time, will be included in Ibis statement. 

6. There is no reason to suppose that the classes of papers which arc pro¬ 
tected are being sold at unremunerative prices or below cost of production. 
An inspection of English financial journals will establish the fact that tho 
mills which manufacture paper suitable for the Indian Market have declared 
dividends during the past, year and as they do not quote lower prices for 
export than for home consumption, there can be no doubt but that their 
prices are remunerative. 

C. From the mills point of view it is assumed that they would consider 
distant ports as being the most competitive, as they are in the position—in 
such eases as Bombay and Madras -of having to pay freight from Bengal. 

From the importers point of view there is no greater competition at one 
place more than another. If a lower price is quoted at any time, it will prnb- 
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.ably be found to be entirely a question of tonnage and the same rate would 
be quoted elsewhere for the same quantity. 

7. A statement is attached (Appendix I)) showing the rate quoted up- 
country by Indian Mills as compared with Calcutta. 

In the meantime it may be mentioned that this point, for the time being, 
does not seem to have the importance that it did formerly, as it is understood 
that the Indian Mills have recently agreed on a series of zones for which 
higher prices will be charged according to the distance from the factory. 
This Association, however, regrets that it must view this action with consider¬ 
able suspicion. The principle of dumping, against which the mills protested 
so vigorously at the original enquiry and in which they were themselves prov¬ 
ed to be the worst offenders, has been part of their policy for many years. 
It was the subject of criticism by the Tariff Board in its report. It is in the 
opinion of this Association, most significant that their sudden change of heart 
should have taken place so immediately prior to flic present enquiry and it 
would seem beyond doubt to be merely window-dressing for the purpose of 
influencing tho Board in their favour. Were this the only instance it might 
not lead so conclusively to this opinion but there are other examples to which 
reference is made elsewhere. 

This Association would not lay such stress 011 this point if it were not for 
the fact that these various actions emphasise the weakness of position which 
the mills realise. 

This Association would not lay sueli stress on this point if it were not for 
the fact that these various actions emphasise the weakness of position which 
the mills realise. 

There emerges, however, one important factor in respect to Protection, 
It has been established elsewhere that the Mills, despite the present low prices 
for imported papers do not require further protection as they have been able 
to make very iargo profits at prices which aro below those of imported papers. 
The fact that they havo now arranged a higher price for the large portion of 
their product which they market up-country will mean that they are oven less 
in need of protection than before. 

8. It is perhaps not realised by the Board that there is in fact no such 
thing us paper made from Bamboo in lndiu. It is true that there are papers 
on sale which contain a percentage of Bamboo Pulp and there may possibly 
be one variety in which the major portion of the Pulp is Bamboo but, in 
actual practice, with this one exception, as far as this Association is aware, 
there is no paper being made in India which can honestly be described as 
Bamboo Paper. 

Boaring this in mind attention is drawn to the fact that it is understood 
that the India Paper Pulp Company by agreement with the Bengal Paper 
Mills und the Titagliur Paper Mills, sell their paper at one pie per pound 
less than the others in Calcutta and one and a half pies per pound less in up- 
country towns. Tho reason for this half pie differentiation is unknown. 
Formerly the difference between the price of the Indian Paper Pulp Com¬ 
pany’s paper and those of the other mills was three pies but it lias recently 
been altered as above. 

The imports of Wood Pulp by tho Indian Paper Pulp Company as compared 
with their total output show that t-lioir paper contains, on an average, 75 
per cent, of wood pulp and as imported wood pulp papers sell at a higher 
price than similar papers of local manufactures, the conclusion is arrived at 
that the inclusion of 25 per cent, of Bamboo Pulp as made by the Indian Paper 
Pulp Company has a depreciating effect of three pies per pound. 

It is true that the Brands may not he so well known and that the methods 
of marketing may not be so efficient in the case of the Indian Paper Pulp 
Company but they have now been established for some years and those defects 
should not exist. 

It is also possible that in this fact may bo found confirmation of the opin¬ 
ion that Tndia cannot hope to secure with the materials available, a larger 
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share of business than can 1 >p supplied by the Mills using grass for which as 
we have elsewhere stated the Indian Mills bold a monopoly. 

Generally speaking there appears to be an opinion formed by the experi¬ 
ence of Bamboo papers during the past six years, that paper made from 
Bamboo l’ulp is not so durable or so suitable for Indian requirements as those 
made from Grass or Wood Pulp. Information has also been received that a 
Super Calendered paper made with a majority of Bamboo Pulp will not print 
with fine half-tone blocks satisfactorily. On the other hand we understand 
that the Titaghur Paper Mills have bought paper from the Indian Paper Pulp 
Company ancl have sold it at the same price as their own manufactures. 
Whether their customers were aware of this faet we cannot say. 

As this is a matter of paramount importance in view of the decision that 
the question ol Protection stands or falls on Bamboo Paper, we suggest that 
the Controller of Stationery he asked to state his experience in connection 
with Bamboo Paper and to secure and supply analyses of such papers as have 
been supplied by any Indian Mill us Bamboo Paper which have complied with 
Government standards. Wo venture to doubt whether they will he found to 
contain any appreciable quantity of Bamboo Pulp. 

9. It. is not clear what is meant by variation. Jf the Board refers to tho 
complaints made by various parties at. the original enquiry that Indian-made 
paper varied, <■.(!■, various thicknesses in the same ream we would say that this 
defect is still apparent. 

Jf, however, the enquiry is as to whether there has heen any variation in 
tho form of general improvement or deterioration in the average quality pro¬ 
duced by the Mills we would say that, generalising, the quality has improved. 
There are still defects in the way of imperfect sheets which we consider would 
be the subject of severe criticism in foreign mills especially after fifty years 
constant working hut we do consider that they are on the whole making better 
paper than they were six years ago. This supports the submission made by 
this Association that it was out of date equipment, that was their main diffi¬ 
culty. 

To what extent the improvement, may be credited to the use of imported 
pulp it is difficult to say hut it, is clear that this may have a very strong bear¬ 
ing on the point and it is not so clear whether the improvement will be main¬ 
tained with Bamboo pulp. This question is somewhat complicated by the fact 
that the Titaghur Paper Mills have sold imported paper bearing their local 
label so that in their „case the improvement noted may have been in respect 
to paper that was not, made in India at all. 


10. Endeavours are being made to ascertain the details required regarding 
freight, etc., on Imported Wood Pulp and these figures will follow if obtained, 


soon as they arrive 
the Review of the 

For the time being 
Accounts of Seaborne 

reference is mado to the figures 
Trade : 

Year 

Tonnage 

Value 

Per Ton 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1924-25 

10,050 

22,09,000 

219-8 

1925-26 

11,800 

25,85,000 

219-0 

1920-27 

15,400 

34,99,000 

233-7 

1927-28 . 

19,950 

40,28,000 

201-9 

1928-29 

22,300 

41,51,000 

186-1 

1929-30 . 

24,310 

44,91,987 

184-7 

1930-31 . 

22,716 

42,02,467 

185 

There is no duty. 

The Mills will no doubt supply the 

necessary inform- 


ation as to the cost of landing and transfer to their factories. 

The above prices are all c.i f, and the major portion conies from Norway. 
It is lielieved that only Easy Bleaching Sulphite is imported. 
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11. A statement is attached (Appendix E) showing the rate of duty orr 
cost in respect to the items for which there are Tariff Values and also other 
instances where goods are assessed at market rates. Market rate is supposed 
to be tho ' real value ’ as laid down in Section 30a of the Sea Customs Act— 
this being a device whereby importers arc compelled to pay duty on their 
estimated gruss profit as well as on the cost of the goods. It will thus be 
seen that in all cases where Tariff Values or Market Rates arc demanded by 
tho Customs the nominal revenue duty of 20 per cent, is increased in respect 
to the Protection it affords to local manufactures. This is accentuated as tho 
prices secured by the Customs in assessing are those of the dealers to their 
customers and not rates at. which the dealers can buy. 

Dealers declaring values which the appraisers may autocratically decide 
are below market value are fined and as the appraiser is said to receive half 
the fine, you readily see how the system works in practice. 

12. Importers as a whole have been very seriously affected by the difficul¬ 
ties in determining the percentage of Mechanical Wood Pulp in paper. 
Whilst compared to aggregate imports the amount involved may not he con¬ 
sidered large, it is a fact that some merchants have lost many thousands of 
rupees through being mulcted in excess duty and on occasion have been fined 
for what is unquestionably no fault of theirs. 

It was (dearly the impression of all parties at tho time the differentiation 
was settled on a percentage basis, that it would not be difficult to determine 
the relative contents. It has been proved, however, that, although various 
analytical systems were known, they had never been applied in the manner 
that was necessary under the new Indian Tariff. Many complications were 
involved and a solution thereof was not facilitated by the non-possumus atti¬ 
tude adopted throughout by the Customs in defiance of all probabilities and 
the law. 

Tt. should be mentioned at the outset that in practically all instances the 
papers affected were not made in India and could not be made in Tndia 
(economically in all (rases and actually in many) nor even with the addition 
ol' the protective duty did they approach the prices ol Indian-made papers; 
also these classes of papers could have been easily identified by the Custom 
Authorities. 

The difficulties which arose were not only those of the analysis of Newsprint 
but by the transference to Section’ 155 of the Tariff Schedule of papers which 
should have been assessed under Section 99. This Association has had to com¬ 
plain and still does complain that the Customs and Central Board of Revenue 
have gone beyond their province of administering the Act in accordance with 
its terms and have been guided throughout by the one principle of securing 
tho largest amount of revenue. This charge has been denied but this Associa¬ 
tion repeats it and has submitted a detailed protest to the Central Board in 
support thereof. 

Dealing firstly with tho question of analysis the Customs first followed the 
Phloroglucinol Absorption method coupled with the microscopic system using 
one as a check on tho other. As regards the Phloroglucinol method the 
Customs were so incapable of securing accurate results that they eventually 
abandoned it except as a check on the microscope and then only admitted it 
if the results was more favourable to the importer. We regret wo cannot look 
on this latter point as a .sign of grace but view it purely as an endeavour to 
avoid an admission that they had been following a method they were incap¬ 
able of justifying. 

The microscopic count method was also changed for that known as the 
< Spence and Krauss ’ method. No notification whatever was given to 
importers that this system had been adopted and many were thereby deprived 
of the opportunity of asking for a re-test under the new system that might 
have secured for them a refund of duty illegally levied under the old. 

In respect to the ‘ Spence and Krauss ’ method, details are given in the 
publication entitled ‘ Paper Testing Methods ’ published by the Technical 
Association of tho Pulp and Paper Industry. Tt is interesting to note that 
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the Customs have not adopted the official method recommended by the Tech¬ 
nical Association but one on which the following comments are made : “ It 

remains to be proven whether these factors or any factors are generally appli¬ 
cable to fibrous raw materials from different sources. Tt presents possibili¬ 
ties, however, in the direction of securing increased accuracy 

The ‘ factors ’ referred to are empiric figures supposed to represent the 
ratio between different kinds of pulp but there is no evidence that these 
factors would not vary in respect to pulps of similar grades from different 
sources with a consequent increase in the necessary margin for error. 

ft is on this system that papers which cannot be made in Tndia are being 
assessed for protective duty, 

ft is agreed that under this system many fewer assessments at specific duty 
have been made but the uncertainty as to what duty a particular paper will 
be assessed to on its arrival, still remains and, as there is no possibility of 
recovering extra duty from the buyer that stability which is essential to the 
proper course of trade is seriously disturbed. 

Tn connection with the microscopic test it should be noted that the Indian 
Customs arrogated to their Chemical Examiners an accuracy which experts 
deny is possible. Such firms as Cross & Bevan say that a margin for error of 
10 per cent, above or below must be allowed. Tn other words if the analysis 
shows a paper to contain 50 per cent, of Mechanical Wood it must he taken 
as containing between TO per cent, and 60 per cent. Messrs. Sindall & 
Bacon state that a microscopic analysis cannot be considered as anything more 
than an estimate. The Indian Customs, however, claim an accuracy within 5 
per cent, of the actual amount found above or below their result. For example 
their figures for a paper found to contain 50 per cent, of Mechanical Wood 
Pulp would be 47-5 per cent, to 52-5 per cent. We can produce instances 
where papers containing (including the 5 per cent, margin) over 64 per cent, 
have been assessed at one anna. 

And wc would repeat that these papers are such as cannot he made in 
India. 

It is clear that unless a margin for error compatible with the opinions 
of those whose whole lives have been engaged in the work, is admitted, a 
different system for differentiation must be adopted. It is intolerable that 
persons whose competence we seriously challenge shall be permitted to 
create the uncertainty that prevails in papers which it was never the inten¬ 
tion of the Board or of Government should be protected. 

This Association suggested to the Central Board of Ilevenue that a price 
schedule should he adopted to deal with such papers but for reasons known 
only to itself but which wc insist have no basis either in logic or lack of 
practicability the Board has refused to entertain the proposal. Failing 
this the only suggestion this Association can make is for the specific exemption 
of certain classes of paper from the operation of the Act. Tf however the 
Board consider that the analysis test must still be applied we urge that 
only free wood papers be considered as there is no demand for papers of 
the class made by them which contain any Mechanical Pulp at all. 

As mentioned above ihe difficulties experienced have not been entirely 
confined to those due to analysis. For example Ting I a zed Coloured Mews 
(Thin) which is used almost entirely as a wrapping and decorating paper 
has been held to he a printing paper and owing to the difficulties in the 
way of analysing coloured papers there have been many cases of assessment 
at one anna per pound. Another paper which has caused much troublo 
is Machine Glazed Pressings. 

Although it is clear that the intentions of the Board and of Government 
were to exempt this paper, it has been assessed ns a printing paper, owing 
to the fact that one size is used for making exorcise book covers. As this 
paper is largely made from waste it sometimes happens that a making may 
contain a quantity of waste sulphite and so has been assessed at one anna. 
In this also the difficulty of analysing coloured papers arose but despite 
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tho admission of the Chief Chemical Adviser to Government there were 
many cases of injustice. This however is not the only feature in respect 
to this paper. M. G. Pressings is also imported as a wrapping paper 
for wrapping purposes. Despite available proof the Customs have insisted 
that it shall be assessed as printing paper and one example is given in 
the list attached where the importer has been compelled to pay one anna 
per pound duty = (£10 per ton) on a paper which cost £14-10 per ton. 

Cartridge paper has also been a source of trouble and in this case there 
has been no question of an analysis. After considerable difficulty this Asso¬ 
ciation secured a concession from tho Central Board of Revenue as detailed 
in tho following paragraph: - 

“ On the information before it at present, the Board is prepared to 
accept the contention that no cartridge paper can properly he regarded 
as 1 writing paper ’. Tt is convinced, however, that certain kinds can be 
and are actually used lor printing. The Board has accordingly decided' 
that only such kinds of cartridge paper should be subjected to the protective 
duty as are used for printing. In determining this question of fact, 
Collectors of Customs will doubtless be guided by the smoothness, thinness 
(and perhaps cost) of the paper.” 

This Association protested against the valueless nature of these instruc¬ 
tions but without avail and they are still the guide for Collectors. Tho 
result has been that papers which are obviously ordinary drawing cartridge 
paper have been assessed at the specific: duty. The sample attached is a 
case in point where the rough finish, the thickness and particularly the size 
demonstrate heyond doubt that the paper is a drawing cartridge yet the 
appraiser has advanced these very points as evidence that it is a niinting 
paper. 

The difficulty has arisen partly through the fact that the Indian Mills- 
givp a false trade description to a paper of their manufacture by calling 
a printing paper that- is a little stronger than their usual manufactures 
by the name of 1 Printing Cartridge ’. This is a smooth paper and an 
endeavour will be made to secure a sample but-, whether the fault lies in 
this or not., it cannot excuse the incompetence which causes importers to- 
be harassed in this manner nor does it justify the Central Board issuing 
instructions which are capable of such preposterous interpretations. Were 
the Central Board equally as anxious to secure justice for the importer as 
to obtain revenue there might not be so much ground for complaint but it is 
found that their attitude is invariably in the direction of securing the 
largest amount of revenue irrespective of logic or common justice. A list 
is attached of papers which it is suggested should be specifically exempted 
from the operation of the Act if further protection is decided on. 

Our Association points cut that any form of Chemical examination is 
a hardship on importers and a serious interference with normal business. 
The examination takes anything from seven to fourteen days, during which 
time a considerable portion of the shipment is kept in the custody of the 
Customs. 

It matters nothing whether Printing Machines are waiting to complete 
publications or whether consignments are to be booked up country. Beyond 
this very real inconvenience, the Customs have the audacity to charge 
importers rent for the bales which are held by Government for Government 
purposes. It should also be noted that it is the small Bazaar dealers who 
are the greatest sufferers. 

13. As regards available supplies of Wood Pulp it is evident that the 
reports on which the Board based its earlier opinion were coloured by tho 
abnormal demand for paper that was obtaining at the time. Since then 
trade depression has brought about an enormous reduction and, apparently 
in the view of experts, a return to a more normal stale of affairs. So far 
is this true that we have received a cable from the export agents of the 
largest combination of Newsprint Mills in America, stating that the world 
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supplies of Wood Pulp are unlimited. It is therefore the opinion of this 
Association that no shortage of Wood Pulp is to be looked for within measur¬ 
able time and consequently the seureh for substitutes will automatically be 
proportionately less necessary. 

14. The price of Wood Pulp as shown by the figures given for imports 
has dropped appreciably during the past five years and as this to a great 
extent must l>e attributed to a fall in demand, it would seem logical to 
expect a gradual increase in price as trade improves and the demand 
revives. It does not, however, appear likely that the costs of 1925 will 
again be reached within the period necessary for contemplation. In fact 
it may reasonably be argued that Wood Pulp will approximately follow the 
general fall in the cost of living. 

15. As regards the possibility of developing a demand for Indian Made 
Pulp in India it would appear evident that this must very largely depend 

■ on the quality of the pulp manufactured as on this factor is affected the 
quality of paper produced. From evidence given at the 1925 enquiry it 
appears that each mill would make it<? own pulp and would not rely on an 
outside source. It is also the view of this Association that it has been 
proved that a satisfactory pulp from Bamboo has not yet been made and 
that it is doubtful whether it ever will he made. The Association is not 
in possession of figures as to the cost of production but, as it is understood 
that the Indian Mills are asking for an extension of Protection it would 
appear that Bamboo Pulp is also unlikely to be an economic success; other¬ 
wise by this time the Mills would he able to do without protection. 
Their request for further protection is in fact an admission of the failure 
of protection and a similar admission in respect to Bamboo Pulp. There 
is therefore, in the opinion of this Association, no possibility of a market 
for Indian Made Pulp in India. 

As regards a possible market abroad this naturally depends on quality 
and price. Tt is hardly necessary to advance the facts which render an 
absolute negative as the reply to this enquiry as they are so self-evident. 

In respect to the question as to whether the Board should reconsider 
its recommendation regarding a duty on imported Wood Pulp, this Asso¬ 
ciation has had reason to express its views very forcibly. .In its opinion, 
the Indian Milk- particularly the three in Bengal deliberately prostituted 
the Act from its outset thereby not only abusing the privilege that had been 
entrusted to them in good faith by Government on the advice of the Tariff 
Board but also thereby admitting the falsity of the evidence they had given 
before the Board. 

It cannot he maintained that an industry which lias to rely on imported 
raw material lor dO to 75 per cent, of its finished article is untitled to pro¬ 
tection and it is clear that, if the submissions of the mills in 1925 were true, 
they would not have waited so long to take advantage of the ' ample supplies 

■ of Indian raw material that were (alleged to be) available ’. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that the Tndia Paper Pulp Company 
stated that six months would bo sufficient for the other mills to convert 
their plants for the production of Bamboo Pulp whilst the other Bengal 
Mills askod for two years. Yet six years after Protection was granted 
only a very small proportion of the paper produced is of Bamboo and even 
that paper contains a much larger proportion of other raw materials. 

The India Paper Pulp Company despite the profits of the protected 
years and despite their claims for Bamboo Pulp have not found it convenient 
to instal the necessary plant to supply even one machine with Bamboo Pulp 
as they are importing approximately 75 per cent, of their total output. The 
only deduction that can he made from this is either that an insufficient 
supply of raw material is available or that Bamboo Pulp is a failure. 

It is clear that no loyalty can be expected from the Indian Mills and 
that if protection is to be maintained they must be compelled to use India 
raw materials by making it impossible for them to use the imported article. 



This the public is entitled to demand and we urge that it is proved beyond 
the possibility of doubt that if protection is granted then an equivalent 
duty must be placed on imported wood pulp so that its use may be reduced to 
a minimum. 

Infer alia the attention of the Board is drawn to the fact that a request 
for the continued exemption of wood pulp is an admission that the Industry 
cannot become self-supporting and therefore its claim Lo Protection must 
fail as it thereby does not comply with the requirements laid down by the 
Legislative Assembly. If, however, it is decided not to grant an extension 
of Protection it is considered that, whilst the interests of the country 
deninud that a raw material of this nature should not he admitted free of 
duty, it would not be in accordance with the principles governing an industry 
to tax its supply of raw materials. 

This Association therefore recommends that— 

(<i) If further protection be granted a duty should be imposed on wood 
pulp of the same amount as that on printing and writing paper. 

(b) If protection is not granted it should continue to come in free of 
duty, unless the Board consider it is essential that the local 
industry should depend on indeginous raw materials under any 
circumstances. 

lfi. It would appear that the total Indian production of paper is about 
88,000 tons. The figures for 1080-81 are not yet available from the Director 
of Statistics but apparently the mills have reached their full capacity. In 
the same way the total Indian demand must, be judged by local production 
plus imports. This figure lor 1029-30 stood at 78,465 tons not including 
Old Newspapers. These figures are for papers of all kinds. As regards 
papers which are or are likely to be made in India the question is more 
difficult to answer since it is apparent that the increase in production is 
entirely or almost entirely covered by the increased importation of wood pulp- 
and it is impossible to say whether India will ever be able to produce papers 
such as are now being made from Wood Pulp, but all the evidence is to the 
contrary. It is the considered opinion ot this Association that they will 
not, as Bamboo Pulp has failed to prove its worth as a paper making material 
as against wood pulp. It has always been the contention of this Association 
that. Indian Mills have a monopoly of the papers they are especially suited 
to manufacture such as Hadamis and printing and writing papers made 
from grass. The figures of production of such papers are not available to 
us but doubtless they will be furnished by the Mills themselves. It would 
appear however that the limit of such papers had been reached in 1925 
(in view of the fact that practically the whole increase has been in paper 
made from imported pulp) and that therefore the figures supplied to the 
Board in 1925 still apply. 

17. The Board enquires whether a case can he established for a continu¬ 
ance of protection. The reply to this is emphatically in the negative. 

Dealing first with Sabai grass which with the possible exception of one 
mill did not satisfy the conditions laid down by the Legislative Assembly, 
as mentioned earlier in this statement, it was the easiest thing in the world 
to have proved the Board wrong in its conclusions by demonstrating during 
the period of Protection that there were ample supplies of grass economically 
available if that submission was true. The complete abandonment of these 
pretensions immediately Protection was automatically received by the grass 
mills, proves beyond doubt uot only the falsity of the evidence but also the 
correctness ol the Board’s conclusions. No further evidence is therefore re¬ 
quired to convince the Board that there is no reason for them to reconsider 
their dccis'on as regards mills using grass. If the Punjab Paper Mills are 
reopened the fact still remains that owing to their position they receive the 
protection afforded by the revenue tariff equal to 25 per cent, on cost and 
in addition the further protection on account of the fact that all their 
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competitors including the other Indian Mills have to pay Railway Freight 
on their goods to the Punjab Mills home market. 

Turning to the mills making paper which contains Bamboo Pulp and deal¬ 
ing with them in detail it is first necessary to point out again that the 
revenue tariff provides protection to the extent of 25 per cent, on all papers 
and it is preposterous to suggest that after seven years of protection, if it 
is true, that this industry will eventually he able to become self-supporting, 
that it should need more than that amount (25 per cent.') of preference plus 
a further 15 per cent, to cover packing and sea freight. It is axiomatic 
that for an industry to become self-supporting involves, as an essential 
feature, that without protection the public will be able to choose to buy 
an Indian product either because it is cheaper or because it prefers the 
Indian quality. The mills by I0;I2 will have had seven years—more than 
three times their own estimate—m which to produce Bamboo paper which 
will meet local demand on either of the two grounds mentioned. That they 
have failed to do so is self-evident and the conclusion which are forced 
on one arc that either Bamboo is not an economic proposition or that its 
quality fails to meet Indian requirements. That being the case a demand 
for further protection resolves itself into an attempt to revive sumptuary 
laws whereby the public may he forced to buy an article which it would not 
choose of its own freo will for the benefit ol a few firms. The Association 
has no information regarding the ltajahmundry Mill but the facts above 
mentioned apply and this Association submits that it is beyond argument 
that 25 per cent, protection plus sea freight is more than ample protection 
if there is any future at all in Bamboo Pulp. 

Tn the case of the Bengal Paper Mills their efforts in the direction of 
Bamhoo have been most perfunctory and it is felt that such steps as have 
been taken are purely with the intention of impressing the Board in their 
favour and have no real application to the situation. The. case of the 
India Paper Pulp Company proves that they have no faith in Bamboo 
and would seem to show that their experience has been that Bamboo is not 
a satisfactory paper making material. The fact that they have steadily 
imported wood pulp for two-thirds to three-fourths of their total output 
rules them, in the opinion of this Association, definitely out of further 
consideration. 

The case of the Titnghur Paper Mills has been dealt with elsewhere but 
at the risk of repetition attention is again drawn to the fact that although 
they have been experimenting with Bamboo for the past, 19 years it is only 
just as the Board is about to make its formal enquiry that they stage the 
production of papers alleged to he of Bamboo. Here their conversion is 
clearly due to a desire to present a plausible case to the Board and the 
expense involved would doubtless be considered a very profitable investment 
if they can thereby persuade the Board to continue to place them in a 
position to declare 40 per cent, dividends. 

Nothing however can alter the fact that from the moment Protection 
became Law the principal mills involved abandoned their extravagant claims 
regarding local raw materials and concentrated on the only matter which 
really concerned them—as to how much profit they could make at the expense 
of tiic Indian taxpayer. Their patriotic interest in the Industry, which 
thev had previously insisted was of national importance, faded as soon as 
they could secure additional output based on increased quantities of foreign 
raw material. Tt was apparently immaterial that if what they had stated 
was true—enormous sums could bo spent in India on Indian material and 
that large numbers of Indians could have been found employment in collecting 
and preparing that material. The imports show that over two erores which 
should have been spent in India have been sent to foreign countries to pay 
for Wood Pulp and in the meantime the Indian public has had to pay over 
one crore in extra duty. And it is this iniquitous position that the Board 
are now asked by the Mills to continue. After six years of protection there 
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is practically no more genuine Indian paper being made than there was in 
1925 and there is actually much less being made than there was in 1919. 

If there was any foundation in the claims for protection it is beyond 
doubt that the mills would have seized the opportunity afforded them in 1925 
with open arms and by two or three years at the most not only would the 
imports of wood pulp have almost entirely vanished but the mills would 
Slave so captured the Indian market that the early establishment of other 
mills to eater for that portion of the demand for printing and writing 
papers that was beyond the capacity of the existing mills to produce, would 
have been unquestionable. On the contrary the experience of the Punjab 
Paper Mills and the rate war that immediately followed its commencement, 
clearly show that the existing mills will not permit the establishment of com¬ 
petitors it it is humanly possible to prevent it. From this there can be 
only one deduction. The mills realise their limitations and have no hope 
oi capturing any greater share of the Indian paper trade than that they 
already possess. In respect to this it is again necessary to point out that 
the increase in production since protection is entirely accounted for by larger 
imports of wood pulp. 

The submission of the members of this Association made individually in 
1925 were principally that the Indian Mills difficulties were caused by their 
out of date equipment which involved slow running, low output and a lack 
of that efficiency which is necessary in present day competition. 

The facts as shown by actual results prove that at prices lower than 
imported papers the mills if running to capacity can make unduly high 
profits. Whether this result i- due entirely to increased sales or whether 
they have in addition been able to reduce manufacturing costs we, do not 
know but these figures will be available from the mills. These results have 
however been possible only through the tin restricted importation of wood 
pulp and it is clear that if wood pulp remains free of duty an era of pros¬ 
perity at the compulsory expense of the tax payer, lies before the Mills. 

If however the mills can only run to capacity by the unrestricted im¬ 
portation of foreign raw material their case must fail as they cannot become 
self-supporting. 

It is therefore necessary for the Mills to prove not only that they can 
manufacture paper in a reasonable period as cheaply from Bamboo as can 
bo imported but that they will also be able to sell on quality— in other words 
that they will be able to provide a paper for Indian consumption that will 
stand an equal chance of being selected by the paper merchant, printer 
and public. Otherwise again they come to the point that they are not 
self-supporting as they will not lie able to get capacity tonnage. Taking the 
presont cost of Wood Pulp as Its. 185 per ton. if their overhead expenses are 
the same us in foreign mills and taking the revenue duty as being 20 per 
cent, on a tariff valuation at say three annas per pound on foreign paper, 
their cost of production for pulp could be as high as Tts. 269 per ton and still 
enable them to compete if their paper is as good as the imported. Yet 
in 1925 the India Paper Pulp Company stated that their cost was then 
only Ps. 269 per ton so that unless their overhead is higher than in European 
Mills which employ only expensive labour, it is beyond doubt that the present 
revenue duty is sufficient and that no further protection is necessary. In 
the same manner if the cost of Bamboo Pulp lias not gone down the fact 
is established that, the industry cannot become self-supporting. Tt is in¬ 
conceivable that the cost of the Titaghur Paper Mills can be higher. If 
it is so then they have an even worse case to put forward than the India 

Paper Pulp Company. In addition, if it may be assumed that the Indian 

Mills' overhead expenses are 25 per cent, higher than those of foreign mills, 
this would still permit a cost of Tts. 281 per ton for pulp at the present 

rate of revenue duty and if they have not been able to reach this figure, this 

Association submits that it is not possible to advance any argument of weight 
for an extension of protection. Tf however, the Mills’ overhead charges are 
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higher than 25 per cent, over foreign mills it is equally evident that the 
remedy lies in their own hands to run their business on economic lines and 
that it is not proper that the public should be called on to pay for another 
person’s inefficiency. 

This Association’s opinions may therefore be summarised ns follows: — 

* (a) That the claims made for Grass and Bamboo by the Indian Mills 

were untrue. 

(6) That if they had been true there would have been no need for 
further protection. 

( c ) That the Mills themselves have established the falsity of their 

claims and that the untruth which existed in 1925 still prevails. 

(d) That, unless the Mills have already reached a figure at which they 

can compete with foreign paper without protection, there is 
every ground to believe that that figure will never be reached. 

(e) That in either case further protection is not justified. 

(/) That the present revenue duty of 20 per cent, (which is in fact 
equal to 25 per cent.) not only on the cost of paper but on the 
insurance and freight and also middlemen’s profits and agents’ 
commission is beyond doubt sufficient protection if the industry 
is ever capable of becoming self-supporting. 

18. Tf, despite the evidence to the contrary, the Board decides that a 
furthor measure of protection should be granted, the Association urges that 
the term should not exceed two years as that is an ample period in which the 
industry can justify the possibilities of Bamboo Pulp or otherwise. 

The alternatives offered are a bounty on Bamboo Pulp to ensure the use 
of Indian raw materials but for valid reasons the Board rejected this sugges¬ 
tion in 1925. 

As regards a duty in excess of the revenue tariff it is considered that a 
specific duty is preferable to a higher ad valorem duty. This Association 
considers that as the mills have made excessive profits at one anna per pound 
duty and as their revised arrangements will secure them a better average 
price than formerly the specific duty should not exceed eight pies per pound. 

It considers that this duty should apply only' to Wood Free White print¬ 
ings and Wood Free writings of a substance of over 36 grammes per square 
metre. 

The Association considers it essential that, at the same time opportunity 
should be taken to remove the disabilities under which importers have been 
labouring during the past six years. 

They urge that all Coated papers and all Machine Glazed papers shall 
pay revenue tariff only—that there is no reason why the public should be 
deprived of the opportunity of purchasing cheap writing papers and that 
the test which is applied to cheap printing papers should also apply to 
writing papers of similar class and that whatever method of determination 
as to printing papers entering at ad valorem■ rates ho adopted the same 
test shall be applied to writing papers. 

The Association recommends the adoption of a prico schedule so as to 
make an unsatisfactory analysis unnecessary but if that is still insisted on, 
they recommend that the percentage be omitted and that only purely Wood 
Free papers should be considered. The Association also urges the establish¬ 
ment of a Board (on which importers shall be represented) to decide questions 
that may be the subject of diverse opinions—surh as the ordinary use of a 
particular paper—in order to prevent the gross abuses that have taken 
place under the existing Act. 

And specifically that provision bo made that papers that are not, made 
in India, and that cannot he economically made in India shall be entirely 
exempt from the operation of protection. 
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The Association particularly desire to impress on the Board the faot 
that there has been no importation of papers containing Mechanical Wood 
Pulp lor the purpose of replacing Indian Made papers and, in fact, it is 
not even possible to import some wood free papers on account of various 
factors of unsuitability. This confirms the representations that have been 
made on occasion that there is no demand for paper between the wood freb 
class and those containing a very large amount of Mechanical Wood Pulp. 
There is therefore no reason to fear that a relaxation of the 65 per cent, 
rule would act to the detriment of the Indian Mills as otherwise many 
attempts would have been made during the past six years to import such 
papers on account of the saving in price and the better ability to compete 
with local productions, in practice a 10 per cent, or 15 per cent, restriction 
■would bo more than sufficient to exclude all papers except those which the 
Indian Mills can never hope to produce. 



Item 1.—Prices of Imported Papers. 
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Featherweight Antique . . 36 10 0 39 10 0 38 10 0 37 10 0 38 10 0 38 10 
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(True Copy.) 


15th November 1930. 


From 

The Chief Commercial Manager, 

Rates Development and Publicity, 

East Indian Railway, 
Calcutta, 

To 

Messrs. John Dickinson & Co., Ltd., 

Crosvenor House, 

Calcutta. 


Dear Sirs, 

He Rates for Papers, etc. Your No. 54023 of 4th November 1930. 

With reference to your above 1 beg to quote below the existing scales 
. of charges for the undermentioned commodities as in force over the East 
Indian Railway: — 

R. R. 


1. Paper N. 0. C. in hales or bundles .... 2 

2. Tissue Paper (as Paper N. O. C-\ in hales or bundles') 2 

3. Paper X. O. C. in cases . . • • ■ 4 

■1. Paper Blotting in bales or bundles .... 2 

5. Paper, Wall ........ 6 

(i. Waterproof wrapping paper in bales or bundles (as 

paper N. 0. 0. in bales and bundles) ... 2 

7. Waterproof wrapping paper in eases (as paper N. O. 

C. in cases). 

8. Strawboard or Millboard ...... 1 

9. Pasteboard in cases.4 

10. Pasteboard in bales or bundles .... 2 

11. Pulpboard (as cardboard). 

12. Cardboard in bales or bundles ..... 2 

13. Cardboard in cases.4 

14. Cards N. O. C. . .... 6 

The bases of the abovementioned classes are as under: — 


Pie per maund 
per mile. 

1st Class.38 

2nd Class 42 

4th Class.62 

6th Class 83 


In addition to the rates calculated at the above classes terminal charges 
as detailed in Chapter IX, pages 44 and 45, of the East Indian Railway 
Goods Pamphlet, Part 1 (No. 1 If of 1929, where leviable will be made. 


Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) 

Chief Commercial Manager. 

We estimate this represents the actual cost per lb. of paper in bales in¬ 
cluding packing. See over. 
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Freight Batet. 




Pies per lb. 
and decimal 
of lb. 



Pies per lb. 
and decimal 
of lb. 

Howrah to— 



Howrah to— 



Aligarh 


4-70 

Benares 


2-70 

Cawnpore . 


3-80 

Fyzabad 


3-40 

Delhi 


4-70 

Lucknow . 


340 

Allahabad 


3-10 

Roorkee 


4-50 

Patna 


2-10 

Murree 


. 11-30 

Gaya 


1-80 

Cuttack ' . 


1-53 

Rawalpindi 


7-30 

Agra City 


4-60 

Lahore 


0-80 

Sialkot 


6-75 

Amritsar . 


6-20 




Peshawar . 


8-00 

Karachi to— 



Meerut 


4-90 

Lahore 


3-93 

Simla 


7-90 

Rawalpindi 


4-67 

Kashi 


2-70 

Jubbulporc 


3-75 



East Indian liailway Freights. 


Paper N. O. C. in bales or bundles. Per maund. 


Howrah to 

Titaghur Paper 
Mills No. 1 to 


Rs- a. p. 

Rs. a. r. 

Allahaoad 

. 0 1 

0 7 0-42 

Lucknow 

10 0 

0 8 6-42 

Delhi 

10 1 

0 11 11-42 

Amritsar 

16 7 

1 3 1-42 

Lahore 

17 6 

1 4 2-42 


The above rates are for wagon loads 

For smaller lots rates are as follows: — 

Rfi. A. P. 


Allahabad 

Lucknow 

Delhi 

Amritsar 

Lahore 


1 2 7 
16 3 
19 8 

2 0 11 
2 1 11 


Tt should be noted that nearly all consignments of imported paper aro sent 
under the higher freight rates. 


PAPER-II 


K 
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Statement of Tariff values and market prices with equivalent duties on cost 

and as assessed. 


Quality. 

Cost per 
ton. 

Equals per 
pound. 

Tariff or 
Market 
value. 


Duty. 

Equal 

cost. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

Bs. 

A. 

r. 


Its. 

A. 

p. Per cent. 

Old Newspapers 

5 

0 

0 



4 

0 

°] 

, C 

18 

4 

0 

27 

Strawboards 

6 

0 

0 



6 

0 

0 j 

1 « 

24 

0 

0 

29) 

Printing paper (contain¬ 














ing 65 per cent. Mecha¬ 
nical) .... 

15 

5 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

10 


0 

0 

4-4. 

24* 

M. G. Pressings 

16 

0 

0 

1 

fit 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

4-8 

26 

M. G. Envelope 

19 

10 

0 

1 

10) 

0 

o 

0 


0 

0 

5-4 

24 

Kraft .... 

17 

5 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

3 


0 

0 

5-4 

27 

Imitation Kralt 

11 

12 

6 

1 

5 

0 

2 

3 


0 

0 

5-4 

32 

Newsprint 

13 

0 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

10 


0 

0 

4-4 

26 


to 


to 








to 


16 

0 

0 

i 

6} 








29* 






‘ 

Real ’ 

value 






*M. G. Yellow Wrapping 

19 

0 

0 

i 

10 

0 

2 

6 


0 

0 

6-0 

27 


Noie. —A Wood-free printing paper the local rate for which is at present 
As. 3-10 per pound if admitted ut revenue duty would clearly be assessed 
to market value of not less than that figure. The ‘ real value ’ for customs 
purposes of As. 3-10 is As. 3-2-33. Twenty per cent, on that figure would 
equal 7-66 pics per pound which amounts to 24) per cent, on a paper costing 
£27 per ton and of course more in proportion on cheaper papers. 

Imports of Wood Pulp durimj the fiscal year 1039-30. 


Tons. 

United Kingdom ....... 175 

Finland ......... 1,299 

Sweden. 7,352 

Norway ......... 13,399 

Germany ..1,582 

Belgium. 1 

Austria. 500 


24,135 


01 the above Bengal received 23,399 tons. 

Production of paper in the protected classes from Indian Saw Material. 

The total production and the relative portions of the different mills for 
the current year are not available. For the purpose of these figures, there¬ 
fore, those given at the enquiry of 1925 are taken as being most favourable 
to the mills. It is assumed that the production of Badamis, Wrappings and 
other non-protected papers has not increased and also that the output of 
the Deccan Paper Mills and the Upper India Cooper Paper Mills has re¬ 
mained stationary. 


* This paper was declared at As. 2-6 market value but was increased to 
As. 3 by customs and importer fined. 
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Per cent. 



Tons. 

protected. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Bengal Paper Mills, 1923 

56 per cent, lion-protected . 

6,565 

3,676 


2,889 



Titaghur Paper Mills 

15.585 

10,909 


30 per cent, noil-protected 

4,676 



India Paper Pulp Co. 

2,43.5 

1,704 


30 per cent, non-protected 

Total Production, 1929-30 (All 

Mills). 

Production of wrapping papers, 
etc., based on 1925 

Production of lleccan Paper 

731 

8,296 

40,800 

Mills and Upper India 
Couper Mills, based on 1923 


2,130 




— 

10,476 

Maximum production of Bengal 




Mills of protected paper in 
1929-30 .... 



30,346 

Bengal imports of Wood Pulp 




in 1929-30 .... 

... 

... 

23,399 


iVJJ.—Alter five years of protection at least seventy-seven per cent, of 
protected papers manufactured from foreign raw material. 

List of papers ul present included in port or whole which should he specifically 
exempted from protection. 

All papers below 30 grammes per square metre (basis 20 x 30, 15J lbs., 
500). 

All Machine Glazed papers. 

All coated papers. 

All bank and bond papers. 

All papers which contain Mechanical Wood Pulp. 

All Cartridge Papers. 

All papers not mentioned above containing more than 25 per cent. Esparto. 
All Cover Papers. 

Imports of paper during the fiscal year 1929-30. 

Total. 

Packing paper— 

7,932 tons British. 

13.549 tons Foreign. 

21,431 tons. 21,481 

Newsprint— 

471 tons British, Protected 375 tons. 

23,815 tons Foreign, Not Protected 23,912 tons. 


24,236 24,286 

K 2 



Total. 


Printing paper other sorts— 

4,413 tons British, Protected 8,171 tons. 

11,575 tons Foreign, Not Protected 7,817 tons. 

15,988 tons. 15,988 


Writing paper— 

3,091 tons British, Protected 10,650 tons, 
7,561 tons Foreign, Not Protected 3 tons. 


10,652 tons. 10,652 


Writing Paper and Envelopes— 

446 tons British, Protected 603 tons. 

172 tons Foreign, Not Protected 16 tons. 

018 tons. 618 


Envelopes— 

445 tons British, Protected 292 tons. 

527 tons Foreign, Not Protected 682 tons. 


972 tons. 972 


Other kinds of Paper— 
886 tons British. 
3,582 tons Foreign. 


4,468 tons. 4,468 


Total . 78,466 


The above figures do not include tho imports of Old Newspapers which 
amounted to 45,360 tons. 


(4) Letter dated the 4th July, 1981, from the Calcutta Paper Import 

A .isoelation. 

I have the honour to enclose five copies of Appendices B and I) together 
with throe tables which apply to answers to the questionnaire. Samples of 
Imported and Tndia Papers have also been despatched by parcel post. In the 
case of Appendix D there has been some difficulty in securing reliable figures 
but as the source of supply is much the same as that of the Calcutta Paper 
Traders Association it is requested that they may be considered accordingly. 

2. The attention of the Association has been drawn to a paragraph 
appearing in the “ Statesman ” of June 26th purporting to give a resume of 
the replies to the questionnaire. As it seems evident from the information 
given that copies of the replies to your questionnaires have been made 
available to tho public, thin Association would be glad if you could favour it 
with a copy of that sent in by the Mills so that it may have an opportunity 
of considering the arguments advanced. As it is understood that the oral 
evidence of this Association will he based on its representations and replies 
to the questionnaire to importers, it is felt that there may be some difficulty 
in refuting assertions made by the Mills and that those assertions will there¬ 
fore stand uncontradicted on tho records. For this reason the opportunity 
is sought to meet certain statements which have been given publicity as will 
bo seen by the attached cutting. 
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, 3. It is stated that the mills have made every possible effort to fulfil the 

object for which the Act was passed, namely, the increased manufacture of 
paper made from Bamboo, 

This Association asserts that no serious effort whatever has been made. 

4. It is stated that the quantity of Indian raw materials, used, including 
has been largely increased. This is entirely contrary to the facts particularly 
in respect to protected papers made by the three mills who are reported to 
have submitted answers to your questionnaire. 

5. It is stated that Indianization has proceeded apace. This is contrary 
to the information which has reached the Association. 

6. Attention is drawn to the question of subsidy which it is alleged was 
rejected by the Government of India. This is a complete misstatement of 
fact. The Tariff Board, as will he seen by its report, did not recommend any 
subsidy but proposed that a loan of ten lakhs be made to the India Paper 
Pulp Company. As the Grass Mills were found not to fulfil the requirements 
of the Assembly there was never at any time any question of loan or subsidy. 
Yet despite this they expressed themselves as being able (without financial 
assistance but purely hy the introduction of protection) to convert their 
plants for the production of Bamboo Pul]) within two years in the event of 
a duty being placed on imported pulp. The question of loan or subsidy 
therefore has no bearing whatever on the case for protection except as far as 
the Tndia Paper Pulp Company is concerned. They, in fact, did install the 
second machine for which the proposed loan was intended but have not found 
it convenient to put in the far less expensive plant necessary to enable them 
to produce the necessary amount of Pulp to keep oven their original machine 
running for more than half time. 

7. The reasons advanced hv the mills for the excessive importation of 
wood pulp are therefore entirely without foundation. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

(See Answer to Question 16, page 20.) 


Dividends and Market Quotations of two leading Taper Mills. 

Dividends. 



Paid up. 

Market 

quotation. 

1926. 

1917. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 


Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

eent. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

cent. 

Bengal Paper Mills 

25 0 

35 8 

7a 

12$ 

17$ 

20 

20 

Titaghur Paper Mills . 

2 8 

1 0 

7 8 

2 8 

10 

10 

25 

40 

36* 


Quoted from “ Capital ”, April 30th, 1931. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

APPENDIX D. 

Bates at which Indian made paper has been sold in up-country cities. 
White Printing. 

Allahabad. 1029-30. 1030-31. 

As. As. p. 

4 3 9 

3 41 and 

S 9 


Titaghur 

Bengal 
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Agra. 

White Printing— 
Light Weight 
Heavy Weight 
Cream Laid 


1926. 

1926. 

1927. 

1929. 

1930 

As. p. 

As. P. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

4 71 

4 6 

4 7 

4 7 

4 3 

4 41 

4 3 

4 3 

4 4 

4 0 

4 8 

4 7 

4 71 

4 31 


less 

less 61% 

less 6J% 

less 1% 



& 31% 

&. 31% 

&3i% 



Enclosure No. 3. 


APPENDIX B. 
Indian Mills Prices per lb. 


1931. 

Titaghur. I. P. P. Co. 



As. P. 

As. p. 

13x16, 6 lbs. Cream Laid . 

4 4 

4 3 

131x161, 8 and 9 lhs. . 

3 101 

3 91 

131x161, 10 lbs. . 

White Printing- 

3 10 

3 9 

Light weight 

4 1 

4 0 

Heavy weight 

3 10 

3 9 

1929. 


As. p. 

As. P. 

13x16, 6 lbs. Cream Laid . 

4 1 

3 101 

13x16, 8 lbs. and up . 

White Printing— 

3 61 

3 6 

Light weight 

3 91 

3 9 

Heavy weight 

. .. 

1927. 


As. p. 

As. r. 

13x16, 6 lbs. Cream Laid 

4 6 

3 9 

13 x 16, 8 lbs. and up . 

4 11 

3 6 

18x12, 12 lbs. Whito Printing 

4 4 

3 9 

18x12, 14 lbs. and up . 

4 1 

3 6 


1930. 


Titaghur. I. P. P. Co. 


As. p. 

As. p. 

4 4 

4 3 

4 0 

3 11 

4 0 

3 11 

4 21 

4 11 

3 111 

3 10} 


1928. 

As. p. 

As. p. 

4 75 

3 11} 

4 H 

3 7 

4 4 

3 11 

4 1 

3 7 


Note. —These figures are not ordinarily available to the members of this 
Association. They have been secured from the bazar. 

Tt is understood that the prices for 1931, 1930 and 1929 were subject to 
commissions of 5 per cent., 3 per cent, and 11 per cent, fn previous years 
the Titaghur prices were subject to the same commissions hut those of the 
India Paper Pulp Company to 11 per cent. only. 



Enclosure So. 4. 


(See Answer to Question 10.) 
Freight Rates on Wood Pulp. 


Measuring up to 

From 

To 


8. d. 



1923 

per ton 



55 C. F. 

25 weight 

Bremen 

Main ports. 



Hamburg 


70 

27 6 

Antwerp 


90 

30 



no 

35 



1924 




Unknown 




1926 

per ton 



55 C. F, 

30 weight 

>» 

Madras 2/6 extra. 

70 

35 



90 

40 



110 

50 



1926 

per ton 



60 C. F. 

35 weight 


Madras extra. 

From May 




1 




over GO 

40 



1927 

per ton 



60 C. F. 

40 weight 

♦ l 

Madras extra. 

Up to eud 




Maroh 




over 60 

45 




From 1st April, 1927, to December 1927. 


1928—1932 

per ton 



60 0. F. 

35 weight . 

Bremen . 

Madras extra. 


! 

Hamburg 


over 60 

40 | 

Antwerp 



Bates from Gothenburg came into conference arrangements in 1926. Special rates 
would be obtainable for big tonnage—the above rates are for ordinary consignments. 
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Enclosure No. 6. 

(See Answer to Question 12.) 


Specimen eases of papers assessed to sped fie duty and of wrong classification 

by Customs. 


Port. 

B/E No. 

Date. 

Quality. 

Remarks. 

1. Madras 

2372 

26th October 

Ung. Col. News. 

Ordinary use-wrap- 



1929. 


ping assessed as 
Printing. 

2. Calcutta 

4676 

17th September 

Ditto 

Ditto. 



1927. 



3. Calcutta 

585 

2nd September 

Ditto 

Ditto. 



1927. 



4. Calcutta 

6491 

22nd February 

-Mech. Glazed 

The identical paper 



1929. 

ptg. 

assessed at 16 per 
cent. on 6th 
December 1928. 

5. Karachi 

6074 D 

26th November 

Semi Glazed Mid- 

Refunded after 



1929. 

dies. 

retest. 

6 Karachi 

4592D 

20th September 

Glazed Col. Ptg. 




1929. 



7. Calcutta 



M. G. Salmon 

Appeal rejected. 




Wpg. 

Application to 

Governor General 



12th August 

Mech. Glzd Ptg. 

pending. 

8. Calcutta 

2871 

Admitted at 15 per 
cent, after serious 



1929. 





delay on retest. 
Customs refused 





to accept indepen¬ 
dent analysis sub¬ 
mitted by im 




M. G, Pressings. 

porter. 

9. Calcutta 

5483 

2?nd February 

Retested and re- 



1930. 


funded 16fh May 
1930. 

10. Calcutta 

4617 

18th February 

Glzd Col. Ptg. . 




1927. 


11. Calcutta 

1429 

7th Februarv 

Mech. Glzd Ptg. 

This paper was 



1927. 


guaranteed to con¬ 
tain 75 per cent. 


5568 

16th November 




1928. 


M. W. P. 


5570 

16th November 





1928. 




The above are taken as typical instances. They can be multiplier] if desired. 

12. In addition to eases of wrong analysis—-where in most instances independent ana¬ 
lyses of the paper have been ignored, there are distances of wrong assessment. At the 
moment several cases are pending in Calcutta in respect to Drawing Cartridge Paper 
which is being assessed to protective duty and appeals summarily dismissed although 
they are obviously drawing papers and have no re r ote connection with printing. 
Reference :—B/K 340-1. of 1st June 1931. 

13. Also several shipments of Mech. Glazed Printing costing £15 to £16 per ton are 
being sent for analysis and one-third of the whole consignment detained as security. 
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(u) Letter dated the July 7th, 1931 , from the Calcutta Paper Import 

Association. 

1 have the honour to attach certain technical data received from tile 
Paper Makers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland for the information 
of the Board and also an extract from a letter received from the American 
Paper Exports, Incorporated, New York, in connection with future supplies 
of Wood Pulp. The resume mentioned in the last sentence of the extract 
will he forwarded as soon as it arrives. 

2. The opportunity is taken of drawing the attention of the Board to a 
point of particular interest. In pre-war years when the revenue duty did 
not exceed 7J per cent., and for a long period was less than that figure, the 
Indian Mills may have had some difficulty in competing with imported papor 
though the disadvantage was not so great but that a small increase would 
have enabled them to secure reinnnem+ivo —-± — 1 1 ' 
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Mill No 4— 

(a) Output per head per week of workpeople em¬ 

ployed . 3 ton. 

( b ) Administration costs per ton of paper . . . 50s. Id. 

(c) Manufacturing costs per ton of paper, including 

cost of raw materials. £ 22-13-2. 

(d) Consumption of coal per ton of paper . . . 3'29 tons. 

(e) Cost of producing 1 ton of unbleached esparto half¬ 

stuff (excluding cost of raw material) . . £ 4-6-9. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

Extract from, letter received from the American Paper Exports, Incorporated, 

dated June 5th. 

“ In this cable we also referred you to your letter of May 18tli and advised 
that the available world supply of wood pulp is unlimited which actually 
means thero is no upward trend to he looked for in Lhe prices of wood pulp 
nor is there any shortage feared. It may be true that in 1925 the Tariff 
Board reported the steadily diminishing of Coniferous Woods for timber and 
paper making but those were the years when there wore comparatively few 
othor woods outside of Spruce being used for the manufacture of paper. 
Since that time the technical association of the paper industries have developed 
various other sources of wood for paper making which has greatly alleviated 
tho foar of shortage. We are securing a complete resume of this fact from 
the American Paper and Pulp Association ”. 


(6) Letter No. bSti, dated the 17th July, 1931, from. Tariff Board, to the 
Calcutta Paper Import Association, Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter, dated the 7th July, 1931. T am directed to 
ask if you will be good enough to obtain information on the following 
points : — 

(i) In tho Technical Data attached to your letter is it correct to 
assume that for each mill using Esparto Grass the total of items 
(b) and (c), i.e., “ Administration Costs ” and “ Manufacturing 
Costs ”, represent the total cost at works including all materials, 
power, labour, establishment, rates, etc., but excluding depre¬ 
ciation and interest on Capital? 

(it) Can you supply the Board with information regarding the cost of 
esparto grass during the last, five years? 

The Board would be grateful if this information could he supplied not 
later than tho 3rd August next. 


(7) Letter dated the 38th July, 1931, from the Calcutta Paper Import 
.4 ssocialion. Calcutta. 

With reference to your enquiry for further information in respect to the 
technical data furnislilied by British Paper Mills submitted by this Asso¬ 
ciation, I have received a cable embodying tho additional details desired. T 
therefore attach the data revised in accordance with the information now 
given. Unfortunately all the mills do not seem to have based their figures 
on identical formulae, but it is hoped that nevertheless the details will bo 
of sorao value. 

I am advised that the average price of Esparto Grass for the past six 
yoars is £4-12-3 per ton at tho mill. 
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Enclosure. 

British Mill Manufacturing Data (Revised). 

WOOD-FBKK. 

Mill No. 1— 

(a) Output per head per week of workpeople em¬ 

ployed .1 ton. 

( b ) Administration cost per ton of paper produced 

(yearly average) . Rb. 6 . 

(c) Manufacturing cost per ton of paper produced (in¬ 

cluding all materials used) . , . . £ 18. 

(d) Consumption of coal per ton of paper produced . If tons. 

(e) Cost of converting raw material into pulp . . Rs. 8 per ton. 

(/) Cost of converting pulp into paper .... Rs. 9 per ton. 

Mill No. 2— 

(a) Output per head per week of workpeople em¬ 

ployed (including manufacturing of wood and 
esparto pulps) ....... 1 tou. 

(h) Administration cost per ton of paper produced not 

including depreciation.Rs. 13. 

(e) Manufacturing cost per tou of paper produced in¬ 
cluding all materials.£21- 

(d) Consumption of coal per ton of paper produced 
• (covering also the manufacture of wood and 

esparto pulps).2 tons. 

(c) Cost of converting pulp into paper .... £9. 

Esfahto. 

Mill No. 3-- 


(a) Output per head per week of workpeople era- 


ployed . 

1 ton. 

(&) Administration costs per ton of paper produced 
not including depreciation. 

Rs. 28-3. 

(c) Manufacturing cost per ton of paper produced in- 
including all materials ..... 

£26-4-11. 

(d) Consumption of coal per tou of paper . 

2’66 tons. 

(e) Cost of converting esparto into half-stuff and then 
into paper ....... 

£9-18-8 per ton 

Mill No. 4— 

(a) Output per head per week oi workpeople em¬ 
ployed . 

§ ton. 

(b) Administration cost- per ton of paper including 
27/6 depreciation. 

£2-10-7. 

(e) Manufacturing costs per ton oi paper including 
cost of raw materials. 

£ 22-13-2. 

(d) Consumption of coal -per ton of paper . 

329 tons. 

(c) Cost of producing one ton of unbleached esparto 
half-staff (excluding cost of raw material) . 

£ 4-6-9. 


(8) Letter dated the 24th August, 1931 , from the Calcutta Bayer Import 
Association, Cidcut la. 

During the oral examination of tlio witnesses from this Association 
certain figures were quoted and facts mentioned on which it was not- possible 






to offer a considered opinion and consequently they may stand in the evi¬ 
dence as uncontradieted. 

2. The first reference is to the fact that the [ndian Paper Pulp Company 
have expressed their inability to pay dividends. That may he so hut if such 
is the case here must be some explanation other than shortage of profits. 
In the first place we are now aware that they have repaid three lakhs of the 
loan secured for the establishment of their second machine. It is also to be 
assumed that the loan bears interest. If this company chooses to finance its 
operations by means of a loan it cannot- evade the fact that the payment of 
interest which in the three or four years the machine has been in operation 
would amount to about two lakhs and the amortisation of the loan is actually 
profit and, unless there other statistics show that they have suffered a similar 
loss on their trading, their statement that they have not been in a position 
to pay dividends is wholly misleading. We also advance the probability that 
depreciation has also been provided for in respect to the new machine so 
that this would further give an incorrect reflection of the position. 

There is. however, another more important feature in connection with 
their alleged inability to pay dividends. They have now been operating for 
some years to full capacity using, for sixty per cent, to seventy-five per cent, 
of the tonnage imported, foreign raw material which has been considerably 
less expensive than any they have been able to manufacture in their own 
plant. If it is correct that under these exceptional conditions they have not 
been able to make sufficient profit to enable the .payment of dividends, we 
submit that it is impossible for them to establish that they will ever he able 
to become self-supporting and, sis that is one of the most important conditions 
laid down by the Assembly in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Fiscal Commission, we submit that their claim to protection must fail. 

3. In the case of the Titaglnir Paper Mills reference was made to our 
submissions in respect to Sabai Grass. The capacity of the two mills is said 
to be 20,800 tons of paper per annum. The number of their machines has 
not increased although they may have been speeded up—u matter which 
should have received attention liefore their original application for protection 
was made. To manufacture this quantity of paper requires 6-1,890 tons of 
grass at 312 tons of grass per ton of paper or 18 laklis maunds. TCven taking 
their 1924-25 output of 15,556 toms they would have required 131 lakhs maunds. 
We submit that this proves that they had not sufficient raw materials as the 
amount available in 1925 was stated to be only 11 lakhs maunds, and that it 
shows that in any case they would have had to rely on material which was 
not available in tbo country, for a very large proportion of their output. 
Their position to-day as regards Sabai Grass is even less satisfactory as 
although the mills have been able to make a reduction in cost both of raw 
grass and pulp, this is not in proportion to the general reductions in prices 
that have taken place during the past six years, and it is more evident than 
ever that paper made from Sabai Grass will not bo able to become self- 
supporting. 

4. We have not- yet received the draft of our examination hut from 
recollection think that possibly a wrong impression was created in respect- to 
the comparability of different papers and we would like to make the point 
clear. Lt is correct that each mill has its own characteristics and that one 
mill will not exactly match the paper made by another. There are, however, 
certain distinct classes in which the majority of papers would be comparable 
particularly in the present case where the major portion of the protected 
classes of papers fall within fairly narrow limits. That is what are commonly 
known as Wood-free Printings and Writings and it is therefore quite feasible 
to make a comparison of the protected papers made by the Indian Mills as 
related to the corresponding imported papers. 

5. Wo draw special attention to this matter as it has an important hear¬ 
ing on what we consider to be the most vital point before the Board. This is 
in respect to the fact that the Mills must satisfy the Board that they can 
eventually become self-supporting. We have already dealt with one phase of 
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this letter in respect to the inability of the Tndia Paper Pulp Company to 
pay dividends but there is another aspect which affects them in a different 
manner as well as all the other Mills in India. We refer to the spread 
between the cost of pulp and the sale price of paper. Owing to the heavy 
consumption of Wood Pulp we are fortunately in a position to compare prices 
in India with those in England, of similar quality, with considerable accuracy. 
For this purpose we take a good quality English M. F. or S. C. Printing 
which is sold at £27 per ton c.i.f.c.i. This includes exporter’s profit, agent’s 
commission, hank charges and interest which amount to not less than 10 per 
cent, in all. Export packing, freight and insurance would cost at least £'4 
per ton but for the sake of easy figuring we take them at £3-0 which leaves 
£21 per ton as the Mill's selling price. This is for a paper which we assort 
is in every way superior to any manufactured either from bamboo or wood 
pulp in India. Taking the price of wood pulp at the English Mill to be £9, 
per ton (based on present cost of £10-10 c.i.f.) we have a spread of £12 or 
Rs. 162. . '•••.• " M 

In the case of the Indian Mills, taking their works cost per ton of pulp 
at Rs. 183 they are demanding protection to ensure a spread of Rs. 262 per 
ton on the basis of a selling price of As. 3-4 per pound or 11s. 445 per ton. 
In practice, the figure for pulp should he Rs. 172-8 as being the figure they 
expect to reach. This would make their spread Its. 272-8 whilst as they 
demand the free admission of large quantities of wood pulp for many years 
to come, a still more proper comparison would he to average the costs. In 
other words the Mills are claiming to be protected for a spread which is 
more than the entire selling price of a better paper in other countries. 

6. The disadvantages under which the Mills claim to labour do not, in 
any degree, affect the manufacture of the paper itself being practically wholly 
confined to the preparation of the pulp so that the explanation of this vast 
difference must lie either in inefficiency or extravagance or both. It is not. 
however, the object of protection to cover such matters as inefficiency or 
extravagance and, that being the ease, we again submit that the industry is 
uot entitled to protection. If, on the other hand, the mills can satisfy the 
Board that neither of these charges are collect it follows as an irrefutable 
conclusion that there is no possibility of the mills becoming self-supporting 
and able to do without protection within any reasonable period, and in this 
case also their claim to protection must fail, 

7. May wo, at this point, again draw attention to the extent of pro¬ 
tection provided in the existing revenue tariff of 20 per cent, ad valorem. 
This is equivalent to 25 per cent, on c.i.f. prices but c.i.f. prices include the 
charges mentioned in paragraph 5. The point that concerns India is not 
only the price at which it can buy imported papers but, ns it is considering 
the question of a local industry which is asking for protection, the price at 
which imported papers are sold in the country of their manufacture. Taking 
the paper above mentioned at £27 c.i.f. or £21 at mill the protection claimed 
is equal to 57 per cent, whilst if we consider the paper quoted by the Tita- 
gliur Taper Mills at £22 c.i.f. it would be nearly 100 per cent. As England 
imports all its raw material for these classes of papers India is entitled to 
enquire why it should be called on to pay 50 per cent, to 60 per cent, more 
for its paper (after allowing for the revenue duty) in its own country where 
there is indigenous raw material. The actual comparative protection that 
the Industry receives under the normal tariff is approximately £6 per ton, 
say, Rs. 81 and 20 per cent, on a market value of As. 3-6 per pound, say, 
Rs. 82, a total of Rs. 163 per ton and we urge that it cannot be seriously 
contested that, if the industry is capable of becoming self-supporting, that 
amount of protection is more than ample. The amount demanded by tlio 
Mills is, however, much larger as they claim not only the charges of £6 
(Rs. 81) but Rs. 140 per ton—the existing specific duty—or a total of Rs. 221. 
This applied to the paper quoted at £21 at mill is an admission that to 
dispose of their paper the price of imported goods must be advanced 78 per 
cent, over mill price. Again we ask how they can become self-supporting. 
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8. Wo submit that the question again tomes to one of efficiency and 
economy and that no real progress can be expected whilst protection offers 
every encouragement to the contrary. That is self-evident from their own 
figures and as the Tariff Board is not concerned to protect the industry 
against its own shortcomings we submit that protection is no longer justified. 

Referring again to the pulp cost of Rs. 183 per ton it will be noted that 
the cost of a paper at £27 per ton plvs landing charges at Rs. 6 per ton and 
duty of Rs. 82 (20 per cent, on As. 3-6) would be Rs. 452 per ton against the 
present mill price of Rs. 44/5. Tt- is difficult to see how it can he maintained 
that further protection is necessary as the mills expect to reduce their costs. 
It is true that they hase their calculations on a paper alleged to cost £22 
per ton but such paper although quoted is not being imported ns it is un¬ 
suitable and, in any' case, present prices cannot be taken as a criterion. 
The mills insist that there will be an advance in the cost of Wood Pulp and 
as that will bo reflected in the price of paper so that the rate of £22 even it 
accurate, could only bo taken as a temporary feature. 

The present cost on the basis of the revenue tariif of 20 per cent, above 
stated, i.e., Rs. 452 provides a spread (over a pulp cost of Rs. 183) of Rs. 262 
as against Rs. 162 at an English Mill. If, as anticipated by the mills, they 
are able to reduce tlieir cost of pulp the spread becomes still greater. 

Assuming that of the total Indian production of 40,000 tons 30,000 are 
protected papers this means that India is paying approximately 50 lakhs per 
annum more than it would cost for similar paper in England, and the 
Board is being asked to penalise the Indian public to this extent for the next- 
ten years whilst collecting u further 20 lakhs in excess duty. 

We contend that experience has shown that the extensive manufacture 
of Bamboo Pulp combined with economy and efficiency can only be secured 
by compulsion. That compulsion can only be effected by a reduction in the 
amount of protection to such a point that whilst with proper economy and 
efficiency the industry will survive, thevc will be no room for inefficiency or 
extravagance and by the compulsory production of Bamboo Pulp through 
restrictions on Imported Pulp. As we have shown that the present revenue 
tariff should be sufficient we suggest that the duty on protected paper will 
be ample for the purpose if it is fixed at seven pies per pound. Beyond that 
figure means that the public would be compelled to pay unnecessary high 
prices without actual benefit to the industry. 

9. Wo would like to refer to the claims made in respect to the alleged 
‘ capturable ’ tonnage. An analysis ol' the average price of imported pro¬ 
tected printing and writing paper would we, believe disclose the fact that 
although there are cheaper papers available in India, the public still demands 
imported paper. This is on account of superior .quality and incidentally 
disposes of the claim that Indian paper is equal to the imported. That being 
the case it- is clear that not until the Indian mills are in a position to supply 
what the public; require can they expect to capture as much of the. tonnage 
as they suggest-. In this respect—and naturally it is a very important one - 
we would draw attention to the fact that there is only one Indian made 
paper on sale in any quantity tha-t contains a major proportion of Bamboo 
pulp despite the six years of protec tion and that paper is inferior in even 
respect to imported papers the mill price of which is 33J -per cent, less than 
the Indian. In strength, bulk and durability it is wanting. This applies to 
wood-free printing paper. In respect- to other capturable tonnage, claims 
were made in respect to papers containing 65 per cent-, of mechanical wood 
pulp. If the mills were serious in their statement that they were losing 
business hv the importation of such papers they are irretrievably condemning 
the quality of their own manufacture in admitting that papers containing 
such a large quantity of inferior material and costing at llie mill, perhaps, 
one-thiicl the price of their papers are nevertheless so competitive to then- 
own makes. 

A further claim as made in respect of Kraft paper. We submit that 
there is no evidence that Kraft paper ever will he made in India. Not only 
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•does it. require special machines as practically all the Kraft paper imported 
is Machine Glazed (and we understand that the 2 M. G. Machines in India 
are not suitable for manufacturing the. light weight paper that is mostly in 
demand) hut the price at which genuine Kraft is sold is prohibitively low. 
One mill claimed that they would make Imitation Kraft from Bamboo pulp 
overlooking or being unaware of the fact that there is no demand for imita¬ 
tion Kraft. There has been a definite swing in favour of genuine Swedish 
Kraft as the extra value compensates for the slightly higher price. Tho 
.present price of Kraft is iri the region of £18 per ton c.i.i.c.i. Even assuming 
that Kraft Pulp could be made in India at, say, Rs. JoO per ton the spread 
demanded by Indian mills is Rs. 262 or Rs. 412 in ail so'tliat an even larger 
margin of protection (amounting to 75 per cent.) would be necessary. 

In this connection we would refer to the statement of the Titaghur Paper 
Mills that they were losing business in Badami paper owing to the alleged 
substitution of cheap imported papers containing mechanical wood pulp. 
On referring to the statistics provided by the Mills themselves we find that 
they are making a much huge) - quantity of Badami paper than they wore in 
1925 and in fact, except for two slight negligible decreases in 1926-27 of a 
few tons, they have throughout the period of protection made substantial 
gains in this direction. 

In any case may we point out that were there any such change as the 
mills suggest the paper substituted would be paper on which writing was 
possible, and that is not the case with the cheap mechanical papers and that, 
i>s a further point of interest writing papers are all subject to the specific 
duty and the mechanical contents condition does not apply. 

10. Since we had the honour of giving our oral evidence we have had the 
opportunity of scrutinising the evidence tendered by the Titaghur Paper 
Mills. As there is much that is misleading we request permission to supple¬ 
ment our original representations. 

11. We suggest that the extensive research claimed by the Mills is greatly 
exaggerated. The only development has been a slight modification of tho 
method recommended by Mr. Railt as long ago as 1912—a modification which 
requires only minor adaptation of the digesters. And the result has been 
a weak unstable fibre which the mill chemist admitted had to he overbleached 
to reach the standard of the market. 

12. On page 11 of their evidence the mills criticise our complaint regard¬ 
ing the amount of money sent out of the country for Wood Pulp. The Mills 
have -perhaps not unconsciously- lost sight of the fact that our objection, is 
against the import of wood pulp under cover of protection. IVe would not 
object to wood pulp coming in free if there was no protection but we do 
contend that the object of protection has been defeated by the mills themselves 
through their taking advantage of the operation of an act which was intended 
to stimulate the production of indigenous Bamboo Pulp whilst making in¬ 
adequate preparations for the production of the latter. 

We refuse to accept the statement of the India Paper Pulp Company that 
they could not raise further capital when the seven years’ protection was 
originally granted nor that they have not been in a position either to raise 
it since or have had insufficient funds themselves. They have received at least 
Rs. 8,40,000 per annum through the import of Wood Pulp since their second 
machine has been running, more than similar paper would have cost in 
England and the only alternative open to them if our assertions are incorrect, 
is that, they cannot become self-supporting. That is possibly exemplfied by 
their abstinence from the- increased manufacture of Bamboo pulp. 

The Titaghur Paper Mills have similarly received for the past six years 
an average of Us. 15,00,000 per annum more than the same paper would 
have cost in England, through the import of Wood Pulp and whilst we can 
readily understand that they prefer that the drain oil the country, if any, 
should he into their pockets, we urge that such a condition requires very close 
investigation before it is prolonged 
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13. On page 24 the Titaghur Mills quote from a letter sent to Government 
in 1929 in response to an enquiry regarding their increased imports of Wood 
Pulp. In this they assert that their ‘ consumption of indigenous materials 
has increased to a slightly greater extent than the increased consumption of 
Wood Pulp The facte shown by their statistics in Annoxuro B are that in 
no year botweou 1925 and 1929 inclusive did they use as much indigenous 
fibre as in 1924. And on the other hand their consumption of wood pulp 
went up by an average of <50 per cent, over their 1924 consumption. May 
wo urge that the incorrect statement submitted to Government implies that 
their other figures adduced in support of their claim for protection requiro 
thorough investigation. 

14. As regards their claim to consideration on account of the worn out 
state of their equipment after the war may we point out that they had 
mado sufficient profit during that period for complete rehabilitation. This 
is proved by the fact that they admit having paid in dividends, on their 
ordinary shares, Its. 27,00,000 from 1918 to 1921 and they assert that they 
had set aside two-and-a-half times as much for reserves. It is clear that 
they were then in a position to put their mill in proper working order '■ f 
they wished to do so and there is no reason in any ease why the public 
should be called on to provide the funds a second time. 

15. On page 25 extravagant claims are made again regarding the qualities 
of Bamboo Pulp. Wo must again advance the fact that the only paper com¬ 
mercially on the market that contains any great proportion of Bamboo is in 
every way an inferior product. Samples in proof are available if desired. 

16. On page 29 an effort is made to impress the Board with tho large 
numbers of persons employed in the collection of primary materials. In 
respect to grass, simple arithmetic will show that they claim that one person 
collects only about 1 ton of grass per annum. 

17. On pages 39 and 40 in answering your question No. 27 the mills state 
that they aro of opinion that the host method of fostering tho Bamboo Pulp 
Industry is to protect the paper industry. That may he so but we submit 
that experience has shown that tho mills will not voluntarily make them- 
selvos independent of foreign raw materia! and that some means are necessary 
to make such imports unprofitable. The most practical method is that of a 
duty on wood pulp and as the mills have already had six years in which to 
adapt themselves to circumstances, if their claim to protection was well 
founded, the free period should be of very short duration and within four 
years at the outside wood pulp should be advanced to such a price that its 
cost will he prohibitive. The question of the other mills should not arise. 
In the first place they have had every opportunity for conversion. Secondly, 
if they are not making paper from Bamboo they do not satisfy the conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission, and thirdly, it cannot be held proper 
that a few small mills which make al>out 15 per cent, of the entire output 
should have a deciding influence on the remaining 85 per cent, and the price 
of paper should not be enormously increased when 85 per cent, of the industry 
can operate without protection. 

We wish most emphatically to oppose tho imposition of an increase in duty 
on paper at the same timo as a duty on wood pulp. We have shown the 
vast sums in which the public is already being mulcted for tho benefit of a 
few private interests and it would be intolerable if that burden was increased 
to benefit an industry which, from whatever cause they choose is not entitled 
to any protection whatever. 

18. On page 42 in answer to question 31 the Mills say that they supply 
at lower prices to some up-country stations on account of long runs. That 
is not logical. The combined orders for the Calcutta Bazar for the same 
paper and even for individual paper dealers are as large or larger than any 
individual order from up-country yet those dealers do not receive tho benefit 
of the lower price that is alleged to be the reward for large quantities. In 
the up-eountry prices quoted it is interesting to note that although Bombay 
is said to be the market of keenest competition, no mention is made of 
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Allahabad and that Delhi, Lahore and Lucknow all show rates much below 
the Bombay prices. It' these are profitable it is dear that the protection at 
present enjoyed is much more than is necessary. 

19. Much capital is made on page 46 of business lost from Madras Govern¬ 
ment. Mention is omitted, however, that paper is sold on sample and that 
the Madras Government must have been satisfied with the paper offered even 
though it contained 65 per cent, of Mechanical Wood l’ulp. The object of 
the Mills is manifestly to prevent India enjoying the benefit of cheap papers 
that they can never hope to produce. 

20. On page 18 the statement is made that the 1 India Mills are now 
turning ant a paper which is, in most cases, in every way equal to the 
imported kind price for price.’ That is entirely contrary to fact. We agree 
that Grass paper has certain qualities but paper made in India from wood 
pulp or Bamboo will not compare with the imported article and as far as 
price for price is concerned Indian paper costs 50 per cent, more than tlie 
c.i.f. price of imported paper of similar grade. 

The statement that protection does not increase prices to the consumer 
is also untrue. Whilst it is correct that mill prices have gone down since 
protection was granted the fact cannot bo concealed that if there was no 
protection, imported paper would cost 20 lakhs per annum less and, if the 
mills followed suit in order to compete, Indian paper would cost 28 lakhs per- 
annum less. 

21. In respect to the answer to question 37 on page 50 the matter of 
mechanical contents has already been ventilated. It is only necessary to 
add that the recommendation of the Board in 1925 was not only in respect 
to Newsprint but to all classes of paper which contained a large proportion 
of Mechanical Wood Pulp on the grounds that these papers were so low that 
the Indian Mills could not hope to compete with them. In the Assembly, 
Sir Charles also referred to papers which would require a ‘ perfectly monstrous 
degree of protection ’ and all papers containing this amount of Mechanical 
Pulp fall in this classification. A duty of nearly 159 per cent, would be 
necessary in order to do as the Indian Mills wish and compel the public to 
use expensive Indian paper by depriving them of the advantage of using 
inferior paper for punposes in which a superior grade is not required. The 
proposal to increase the percentage of Mechanical Wood Pulp in non-protected 
papers to 75 per cent, means that every newspaper would bo compelled to 
pay treble the normal duty on a paper that is ono-third of the price of the 
cheapest India white paper. In respect to the average value of non-protected 
printing it should be noted that the Custom’s figures arc based on market or 
tariff value and not on actual cost. They also include quantities of higher 
priced thin white and coloured Newsprint which affect the average and under 
no conceivable circumstances would these papers bo of any interest to the 
Indian Mills. The fact is that the Mechanical Printing which the Indian 
Mills have in mind at present costs in the neighbourhood of £14 per ton 
c.i.f.e.i. or Ils. 189, so it will readily be seen how heavy a duty would be 
necessary to prevent these papers from coming into India. 

22. In respect to the answer to question 52 on page 65 the Titagliur 
Paper Company reads into the Act an interpretation which is not there. The 
Tariff Board definitely found that the Mills using Sabai Grass did not fulfil 
the conditions laid down by the Legislative Assembly—this including throe 
essential conditions recommended by the Fiscal Commission. That Govern¬ 
ment accepted this finding is clear from the fact that the Act itself specifies 
the material (Bamboo) to which it applies. The only reason which caused 
protection to be given automatically, and not as a matter of right, to the 
Grass Mills was the fact that it was a commercial impossibility to assist one 
section of the Paper Industry and deny it to another. Tn the present case 
the conditions that applied in 1925 have not varied in relation to the 
question of whether that portion of the Industry dependent on Grass can 
become self-supporting. 
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23. Many specious arguments are advanced on pages 66 and 67 as to why 
protection should be continued but they all beg the question as to why paper 
should cost so much more in India and why the Indian public should bo 
penalised without adequate return. If it is realised that with efficiency and 
economy the Normal Tariff is more than sufficient protection—-that after 
being established 50 years the Titaglnir Paper Company is only producing 
50 tier cent, of its requirements in pulp, that after 8 years the India Paper 
Pulp Company produces only 25 per cent.—30 per cent, and after 30 years 
the Bengal Paper Mills are only producing about 30 per cent.—that after 
6 years ol Protection 75 per cent. Protected Papers are made from imported 
raw material the public may well ask how long such a state of affairs shall 
bo permitted to continue at their expense. 

24. On page 70 the Mills in arriving at a reasonable selling figure claimed 
to be entitled to make sufficient profit to enable them to declare a ton per 
cent, dividend on their original capital. If in open competition a mill can 
recover losses of capital by increased profits there can be no objection but 
the Paper Mills were not the only ones affected in 1920-21 and it is incon¬ 
ceivable that the principle oi protection shall be so abused ns to restore 
losses that every section of commerce and industry was subjected to, Nor is 
it feasible to require the public to pay for individual firm’s mistakes such as 
the Burma Bamboo project on which the Titaghur Paper Mills lost 30 lakhs. 

Tn connection with our remarks regarding the India Paper Pulp Com¬ 
pany’s method of financing bv means of a loan may we ndd that the same 
arguments apply to Debentures. This is a perfectly legitimate form of 
financing and if, in open competition, an industry can secure sufficient profit 
to provide interest and sinking fund there can be no cavil. But in addition to 
this the plant that the debentures represent will also be depreciated and in 
the case of protection it inflates theoretical cost and compels the public to 
pay twice for the same thing. 

25. In quoting prices of imported papers the Titaghur Paper Mills have 
referred to white printing at £22 per ton. They do not say that this paper 
h.as been imported and the Board will find that papers in this class aro so 
loaded with china clay that they lose strength and bulk to such an extent 
that tho Indian market will not buy them. This is a further instance of the 
exaggeration of which wo have, previously complained. If, on tho other hand, 
these prices wore correct it concludes our argument that either the industry 
will never become self-supporting or that the remedy lies in efficiency and 
economy, as no such degree of improvement in actual manufacturing costs 
ns would be necessary to enable them to compete with such prices, is con¬ 
templated by any of the mills that have given evidence before you. If it is 
argued that the prices arc correct but low on account of trade conditions we 
would urgo that temporary conditions cannot be taken as a guide for any 
lengthy period such as demanded by ihe Mills for the extension of protection. 

26. It should bo noted that normally no country is self-supporting so far 
as that applies to its paper needs. The varieties of paper required for 
modern industries are so groat that even countries such as the United States 
of America, and United Kingdom import large quantities of paper from other 
countries. A tax oil paper is definitely tax on ail essential material required 
in every industry. 

27. Although a satisfactory report has been received from a German firm 
in respect to Bamboo Pulp there is no evidence as to what variety of varieties 
of Pulp were actually submitted. If they were only of Pulp produced by the 
soda process it is difficult to understand bow such comprehensive approval 
could have been solicited. If on the other hand it is true that Bamboo is 
suitable for all kind of pa ( per as arc now made from wood pulp it is relevant 
to enquire why no Bank Paper lias been made from Bamboo Pulp. The 
answer is obvious. Tn respect to Kraft Paper which is another important 
product of wood pulp we submit that there is no evidence that Bamboo will 
ever produce a Pulp sufficiently strong to manufacture this class of paper. 
As we have earlier stated there is on the market only one paper which could 
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honestly be called Bamboo Paper and that is hopelessly defective. That the 
defects are not due to mechanical treatment is clear from the Mill’s own 
evidence and we submit that everything points to the fact that Bamboo has. 
failed to substantiate its claims to be considered commercially as a satis¬ 
factory substitute for wood pulp—on the contrary although the Mills have 
had six years in which to prove their capacity the only demonstrative result 
is to show that Bamboo contains certain inherent defects which although 
they may not manifest themselves in laboratory experimental research have 
nevertheless so far been insurmountable in actual commercial practice. 

This point is illustrated by the paper used for the Titaghur Paper Mill’s 
evidence. It is possible to make Antique Paper from Bamboo as softness is 
not so great a. drawback but there is only a small demand for this class of 
paper. On the other hand, the Bamboo Antique Paper offered hv the same 
Mill in the market as a commercial paper differs very greatly from the very 
special paper used lor the Mill's evidence. 

As against the improvement in quality claimed by the mills it is notice¬ 
able that the paper used for the second portion of the hook, demonstrates 
that the dirt and irregularity which characterised grass paper in 1925 have 
not yet been eradicated. 

28. We would like to enlarge on the statement made during the hearing 
that the Mill’s expenditure on Bamboo Pulp plant was a good investment. 

As protection was based almost entirely on the work done by the India 
Paper Pulp Company it cannot be denied that the probability of protection 
being extended would have been greatly jeopardised by their failure to make 
any progress whatever during the past six years. \Vc may insert here that 
we have just received advice that by mutual arrangement with tho other 
Mills they are now permitted to charge two pies per pound less for their 
paper than the rates of the Titaghur and Bengal Mills so that their inability 
to sell their paper for whatever reason is now emphasised. 

From this it follows that if protection was to be continued it must bo 
based on the efforts genuine or otherwise of the two other large mills. 

Assuming the output of the Bengal Mills to be 8,000 tons per annum they 
receive through protection the equivalent of at least five pies per pound 
(difference between one anna and twenty per rent, on Tariff value of As. 2-11 
per lb. nett). This is equal on their output to a bonus of Its. 4,66,500 per 
annum. If their output is higher the figure is corresponding larger. With 
Titaghur, assuming 75 per cent, of 20,000 tons is protected paper, the figure 
is Tts. 8,74,087 per annum. 

It will, therefore, be seen what was meant when we stated that it would 
he good business to spend considerable sums on Bamboo plant if thereby a 
continuation of protection could he ensured. 

That the investment would not be money thrown away is a fact as it is 
quite possible to use a percentage of Bamboo Pulp with other fibres, but the 
requests from tho Mills for the continued import of vast qualities of Wood 
Pulp (more than they imported before protection) shows that there is little 
likelihood of a great advance in the manufacture of Bamboo Pulp unless steps 
are taken to render its use compulsory within a comparatively short period. 

29. In conclusion may we advance the fact that although c.i.f. prices are 
the correct basis when considering whether an industry will eventually be 
able to become self-supporting, the proper comparison, when arriving at a 
conclusion as to efficiency and manufacturing costs as well as overhead, is 
with Mills in other countries using similar material and we revert to the 
fact that a ton of Wood Pulp sent from Norway to England is sold, after 
manufacture into paper, nf Rs. 283, whereas the same Pulp sent to India 
and made in India would cost Rs. 445. The only additional charge in the 
ease of the Pulp sent to India, is that of extra freight and cost of delivery to 
flic mill amounting to about Rs. 20, 
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(9) Letter dated the 28th August, 1931, from the Calcutta Paver Import 

Association. 

Ia going over the supplementary representation of this Association sent 
to you on the 25th instant, I find that the selling price o£ the Indian Mills 
was wrongly quoted as Rs, 415 per ton whereas it should be Rs. 466 per ton. 
This is based on tho present nett selling rate of As. 3-4 per pound. It will 
be seen that this error enhanced the difference between Indian prices and 
those of foreign mill making similar papers and makes all the more promi¬ 
nent the amount paid in India in excess of what similar imported paper 
would cost and, to that extent, improves the case against protection. 


<10) Letter dated the 2J,th August, 19,31, from the Calcutta Paper Import 

Association k 

I am desired to take tills opportunity of mentioning one matter regarding 
the formation of this Association. It is believed that currency has been 
given to a suggestion that it was formed purely rvit.h the object of opposing 
Protection for paper. This is not the case. The importers of Calcutta com¬ 
menced joint action in 1927 when the difficulties in connection with tho 
administration of tho Protective Act first began to make themselves felt. 
In 1929 it was felt that greater weight would be carried if a formal Associa¬ 
tion wae formed and this was effected. 

I attach a copy of the Articles of Association and would say that the 
Association was formed purely from the necessity of having an authoritative 
body to deal with the Customs and the Central Board m connection with the 
abuses of tho Act to which importers were being subjected. 

Tho Tariff Board Report of 1927 will confirm that tho firms on whose 
behalf representations were made are practically identical with those now 
comprising the members of the Association 


Enclosure. 

Articles of Association of the Calcutta Paper Import Association, 

1 Name .—The name of the Association is “ The Calcuta Paper Import 
Association ”, 

2. Objects .—Tho objects of the Association are : 

(a) To promote and protect the interests of the paper importers of 

Eastern Tndia. 

(b) To watch over and protect the general interests of paper importers 

in India or any part thereof and the interests of manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers, and others having commercial relations 
with the paper industry. 

(c) To give advice and render assistance to members of the Association 

and others on all questions connected with the import of paper, 
(of) To promote or oppose legislative or other measures affecting the 
paper industry. 

(c) To adjust controversies between members of the Association. 

(f) To arbitrate, in the settlement of disputes arising out of commer¬ 
cial transactions between parties willing and agreeing to abide 
bv tho judgment and decision of the Association, 

(<j) To establish just and equitable principles in the paper industry. 

(h) To subscribe to, become a member of aud co-operato with any other 
Association whose objects are altogether or in part similar to 
those of this Association. 

3 Members .—The members of this Association shall bo agents, represent¬ 
atives or branches of recognised exporters of paper to India. 
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4. Election.-- Candidates tor membership shall be proposed and seconded 
and shall be elected by ballot by the members in General Meeting and one 
black ball in four shall prevent election. 

5. Fees. —On election each member shall pay as annual subscription the sum 
of Rupees ten (Rs. 10) and until such sum is paid such member shall not be 
entitled to the rights and privileges of membership. 

6. Mesignution oj Membership. —Any member may withdraw from the 
Associatoin by giving notice in writing to the Secretary of such intention 
and on receipt of the notice by the Secretary such meml>er shall cease to be 
a member. 

7. Termination uj Membership. —Any member may be suspended or re¬ 
moved from membership by vote of the Association in General Meeting 
without assigning any reason providing that seven days’ clear notice shall 
have been given to the said member that the question of his exclusion is 
about to be considered by the Association and inviting him to attend the 
meeting and give such reasons against his exclusion as he may see fit. 

8. Liability for Fees. —Any member who for any reason shall cease to he 
a member shall nevertheless remain liable for and shall pay to the Associa¬ 
tion all moneys which at the limo of his ceasing to be a member may be 
due from him to the Association. 

9. Officers .—There shall be the following officers of the Association name¬ 
ly:—A Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary and a Treasurer provided that 
the Association may appoint one member to act as Secretary and Treasurer. 

10. Meeting. —There shall he an Annual General Meeting held ordinarily 
in the month of December. Ordinary General Meetings shall be held as 
occasion arises. Summons to attend meetings shall be sent not less than 
three clear days before the date on which the proposed meeting is to be 
held. 

11. Election of Officers. —At the Annual General Meeting the officers 
shall retire but shall be eligible for re-election. Nominees for the different 
offices may be made in any number of any member from the floor and the 
names of such nominees shall be placed on a ballot by the presiding officer 
and election shall be determined by a majority of votes. 

12. Assumption of Office.— The Officers so elected shall assume their 
respective offices on the 1st of January next after their election. 

13. Vacancy in Office .—If any vacancy shall occur in any office during 
the interval between two Annual Meetings it shall be filled by the election 
of some other member in the form prescribed in Article 11. 

14. Quorum. —Four members personally present shall constitute a quorum 
for the purpose of conducting the business of the Association. 

15. Votes. —Every member shall be entitled to one vote. 

16. Notices. —A notice may be served on any member either personally or 
by a prepaid letter through the post addressed to such member at his regis¬ 
tered address. Notices sent by post shall be deemed to have been served 
at the time when the latter containing the notice would be delivered in the 
ordinary course of post. 

17. Amendments. —These Articles of Association may be amended at any 
General Meeting provided notice of the proposed amendments shall have 
been served on each member not less than seven clear days before the date 
of the said meeting. 


(11) Letter dated the 24th September, 1931, from the Calcutta Paper Import 

Association. 

This Association has just been informed that the Titaghur Paper Mills 
havo booked business from the firm of Uttarchand Kapoor, Publishers of 
Lahore, at As. 3-li f.o.r. Lahore. This as you will be aware is very much 
lower than the price secured by the Mills in Calcutta and, even basing on 
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the Mills statement that imported papers are being quoted at £22 per ton, 
it is approximately four pies per lb. lower than that paper would cost duty 
paid and delivered in Lahore. 

It is submitted that if the Mills can sell at this price in Lahore at profit 
it is conclusive evidence that there is no need for protection, and alternative¬ 
ly, if it is not profitable that protection was not granted to enable the 
Mills to carry out the campaign of dumping. 


(12) Letter No. nit, dated the 2nd October, 1031, from the. Calcutta Paper 

1m port A ssoc i at ion. 

As you are no doubt aware, under the emergency Budget announced on 
the 30th ultimo by the Finance Member, the specific duty on protected 
papers has been enhanced to one anna three pies per pound. It is how¬ 
ever a peculiar fact that Wood Pulp has still been retained on the free list. 

2. As the report from the Board on the recent enquiry has not yet been 
published, this Association is not aware of the decision at which the Board 
has arrived. I am however to urge that a recommendation bo added that, 
if for any reason, Government decides to impose a specific, duty higher than 
that recommended by the Board, they should impose a duty of equal amount 
on imported wood pulp. Bv this means that industry will still be ensured 
the necessary amount of protection but at the same time it will not be placed 
in a position whereby the mills will profit by the financial difficulties of the 
country. 

.3. I am to add That as the Indian Mills produce about 30,000 tons of 
protected papers per annum they will recover some ten and a half lakhs 
of rupees with an advance of three pies per pound whilst a duty of the 
same amount on 22,000 tons of wood pulp as imported will produce about 
eight lakhs so that oven with a duty of this amount they will still be in.a. 
favourable position. 


Enclosure. 

Copy of letter dated the 2nd October 1931. from the Calcutta Paper Import 
Association to the Finance Member, Simla. . 

A letter and telegram were despatched to you yesterday urging the neces¬ 
sity of imposing a dutv of Us. 35 per ton on Imported Wood Pulp to counter¬ 
balance the proposed addition to the specific duty of one anna per pound on 
protected classes of paper. 

2. At a. meeting of this Association held to-day the matter was further 
discussed and I am directed to bring to your notice the grossly unfair and 
disproportionate burden, which will now be placed on this industry. 

3. The specific duty of one anna per pound on certain classes of paper 
was arrived at after very complete consideration on the part of the Tariff 
Board in 1925 and although it was based on being 2-5 per cent, on a tariff 
value of four annas per pound, it was in fact, equal to about 35 per cent, on 
the actual c.i.f. value of competitive papers. Since then prices have fallen 
and a tax of one anna per pound is equivalent to from 43 per cent, to 50 
per cent, on white papers whilst on some classes that have been brought 
within the purview of protection, it is equal to 75 per cent. 

4. The addition under the emergency budget of a further 25 per cent, or 
three pies per pound means that imported paper will be paying from 62 
per cent, to over 100 per cent, on the real value of the goods. 

5. This Association submits that a protective duty of the nature of that 
obtaining in respect to paper should have been entitled to exemption from 
any enhancement on the grounds that it has already been advanced far 
more than the general proportion of increase that has been contemplated in 
the new budget and that, if any alteration was proposed it should have been 
worded ‘ 25 per cent, ad valorem or one anna per pound specific whichever 
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is greater The Association now urges that justice demands that this amend¬ 
ment shall be made. 

6. 1 am also to draw your attention to the fact that this commodity 
should reasonably have been treated ns ‘ subjndice ’ as the Tariff Board has 
recently completed an enquiry into the desirability of continuing protection 
to paper and is due to submit its report on the 15th of this month. 

7. Whilst the crisis which has brought about the necessity of the emer¬ 
gency budget is such that universal contribution is incumbent it is extremely 
unjust that an essential commodity such as paper which has already been 
heavily penalised under protection should be further assessed at an extra 
duty varying from 12$ per cent, to 25 per cent, which is what the additional 
three pies per pound will amount to. 

8. I am to suggest that before any action is taken with regard to pro¬ 
tected papers, the report of the Tariir Board he received and that in any 
event the principle of the proposal contained in para. 5 hereof be adopted. 


Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association* 

fl) Letter dated the 30th April, 1031. 

With reference to the Government of India communication published in 
the Statesman, dated 22nd April, 1931, regarding the feasibility of con¬ 
tinuing tho protective measures introduced by the Bamboo Paper Industry 
Protection Act of 1925, even after the month of March, 1932, when the 
said arrangement is due to expire, 1 have the honour to state that I havo 
been advised to make this representation to you on behalf of the Calcutta 
Paper Traders’ Association with the request that you will be so good a3 
to givo your best thought to it before you come to your liual decision. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that Act XXV of 1925 was ushered 
into existence with the sole object of fostering and developing the Bamboo 
Paper Industry in British India; and on the representation of the owners of 
the Paper Mills in this country, 

(i) that there was dumping; 

(it) that sufficient raw materials would certainly for tho manufacture 
of all kinds of paper be available here; 

(in) that the Indian Paper Industry absolutely being in its infancy, 
require some kinds of protection during the transitional period 
of its growth, 

a tariff of one anna per lb. was fixed as an experimental measure for a 
period of seven years. 

Now that the said experimental period is about to run out, my Associa¬ 
tion, after having considered the question fully, and scrutinised it from 
different angles, is definitely of opinion that — 

(a) as tlie Act has ignominously failed to achieve its primary object; 

(h) as tho protection, has only enriched the local manufacturers by 
encouraging them more to use imported pulp than to manufac¬ 
ture and use bamboo pulp; 

(e) as the manufacturers care more for their own profit at the cost 
of the development of the industry; 

(d) as the millowners are, accused of culpable do-nothingness and dump¬ 

ing, and 

(e) as the local manufacturers have done very little during these 

seven years to improve tile condition of the. mills by introducing 
modern methods and installing up-to-date machinery suitable 
for bamboo pulp and manufacture of all kinds of papers; 

If) as the protective tariff is killing fair and healthy competition and 
has become a cause of trouble, unnecessary harassment and 
pecuniary loss to the dealers in imported papers; 
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(g) as the scope of development of paper industry in this country is. 
very limited, 

there is no necessity of giving the tariff as it stands a fresh lease of life. 

You will kindly exeuso me, sir, if I were to deal with the subject in 
detail. 

1. Dumping .—The main reason put forward by the local manufacturers 

claiming protection in 1025 was that there existed dumping of imported 
paper in this country. This, however, was rejected by the Tariff Board 

[vide p. 21, Report of the Tariff Board regarding the giant or protection to 
the Paper and Paper Pulp Industry). From the correspondence that passed 

for some time between my Association and the Titaghur Paper Drills Co.,, 

Ltd., {vide Annexuro A) it will appear clear that the local manufacturers 
have applied themselves ri rate war and dumping in the interior matend 
of trying to foster and develop the Indian industry for which they have 

got protection. This is how the object of the Act is frustrated. 

2, No improvement since V.125: condition of the Bamboo Pulp Industry 
remains almost where, it was in 1025 .—Practically speaking there arc only 
three important companies manufacturing papers and controlling the Indian 
paper market—the Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd., Bengal Paper Mill Co., 
Ld., and India Paper Pulp Co., Ld., working with 8, 1 and 2 machines 
respectively. Leaving aside Bengal Paper Mill Co., Ld., which is a grass 
paper mill, we find that the Indian Paper Pulp Co., Ld., a private company 
and therefore not bound to disclose" its affairs to the public, is using wood 
pulp moro conspicuously than bamboo pulp and the Titaghur runs four 
machines at Titaghur exclusively with wood pulp and grass, while the 
remaining four at Kankinara which were also run with wood pulp are now rim 
with wood pulp mixed with some bamboo. 

Then again, the India Paper Pulp Co., Ld., have got only two digesters 
for preparing bamboo pulp. Now two cligonters cannot even feed one single 
machine. The result is that as other machines cannot be allowed to sit 
idle, they must necessarily use imported pulp. Thus the Bamboo Paper 
Industry'Protection Act is directly taxing imported papers with the object of 
giving an impetus to the paper industry in this country, but that object 
is being frustrated by its indirect encouragement to the use of imported 
pulp. And what is still worse, the Indian paper mills have not been able 
to increase the number of digesters, completely equip themselves with up-to- 
date machineries, introduce modern methods and make them capable of turn¬ 
ing out all kinds of papers in spite of the advantage of protection they are 
enjoying without break during these seven years. .Do-nothingness cannot go 
further; more culpable negligence wc cannot conceive of. 


8 No scope of further development .—The Indian paper mills with their 
machineries are altogether incapable of turning out more than a limited 
number of different types of paper which fully satisfy the present require¬ 
ment* of the country. There is thus very little, if at all, scope of develop¬ 


ment in the direction. 

4 Continuation of the present tariff means nothing more than indirect 
taxation on education and drainage of taxpayers’ money .—It cannot therefore 
be denied that this country ha* had to depend upon imported papers specially 
for books etc., which it is almost impossible to produce here. Protective 
duty imposed on all kinds of paper with a view to foster and encourage 
manufacture of only a few kinds, results in indirectly taxing education and 
industry and seems to be bad in principle and injurious in effect. On the 
other hand, if it were possible for the local mills to manufacture bamboo 
puli) here a saving of a sum of more than 2 crores of rupees would be made 
which has been drained out of the country for the purchase of wood pulp 
from foreign countries. Statistics show that about 75 per cent, of all pro¬ 
tected papers made in India are of foreign raw materials. The following, 
table Is sure to throw some light on the subject:— 


1028-24—Quantity of paper pulp imported—7,750 tons. 


1928-29—Quantity of paper pulp imported—22,300 tons. 
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5. Recent enhancement of duty on paper .—The recent (March, 1931) 
enhancement of ad valorem duty on imported paper from 15 per cent, to 20 
per cent, (according to Customs office appraisement, but which actually 
works out to 25 per cent, on the market price) is an additional ground for 
the discontinuance of tho protective tariff, for instead of fostering the indi¬ 
genous industry it is bringing the double advantage in tho shape of about 
40 per cent, profit to the mill owners. 

<J. Upcountry rate versus Calcutta rate .—There is another interesting thing 
to which my Association wants me to invite your attention. Paper manu¬ 
facturers enjoy a concession rate of railway freight which is about 33 per 
cent, of tho freight imposed upon imported paper. A concrete example will 
make the point clear. While tho railway freight charged on Imported paper 
when carried from Calcutta to Allahabad is 3 pies per lb., that charged on 
Indian paper for tho same distance is only 1 pie per lb. Your Board however, 
in its original enquiry, commented on the fact that “ The Titaghur Paper 
Mills Co., Ld., sold their paper in upcountry cities at a lower price than 
that obtained in Calcutta, although the severity of competition could not 
be so groat on account of the preferential freight rates enjoyed by mills The 
result is this: The Indian paper manufacturers are either underselling their 
goods in the upcountry cities with a view to kill any new enterprise that 
may appear in the field in the shapo of start of a new paper mill (vide 
innexure A) and aro thus directly working against both the spirit and object 
of the Bamboo Paper Industry Protection Act or the protective tariff in 
the port is so much out of proportion with the protection they need that 
even by selling goods at a much lower rate they can make a large profit. 
This can lead to one and only one conclusion that there is at all no need 
for tho tariff as it now stands. 

7. The present tariff a source of harassment and trouble to the importers 
of foreiyn papers. — (a) Paper testing.—To show how the present tariff has 
■acted as a constant source of harassment and trouble to the paper traders 
I would like to touch upon the method of analysis. This certainly is a very 
difficult problem. Analysis of paper is not only difficult but there is no 
fixed standard or a reliable method. Specialists aro found to differ in their 
opinion as to the best method of analysis of the stuff. An enquiry was 
held in 1927 when it was decided that percentage of mechanical wood pulp 
should be based on fibre contents. But this could not permanently remove 
the difficulty. The method of analysis then prevailing consisted in micros 
copic estimations checked by pliloroglueinal absorption method. Now accord¬ 
ing to the expert analysts Cross and Bevan. the microscopical method is 
not very accurate (vide Annexure B) while it has been recently shown that 
the absorption varies with sized and unsized papers; and the variation caused 
different assessment, with the result that practically the same stuff hod to 
be sold at the samo price although they cost at different rates. This means 
pecuniary loss to the importers. But that was not all. With tho intro¬ 
duction of the modem method of analysis like the Dot mptliod, it is now 
understood what amount of trouble, unnecessary harassment and pecuniary 
loss the paper dealers had to undergo in tho name of analysis during these 
seven years. Fines imposed on them as penalties times without nuniber for 
no fault of their own but on account of wrong and unreliable methods 
followed in the Customs Laboratory have not yet been refunded. They have 
lost money, reputation and credit. Their trade has suffered. 

(5) News Printing. White and Coloured.—There is not even a shadow of 
chance of producing these types of papers in this country; and as such their 
compulsory analysis means unnecessary delay and trouble. 

(c) M. G. Fressiug.—Only a very small fraction of this kind of paper 
is used as cover paper, and the Bevenue Board having brought it within tho 
range of tariff duty has unnecessarily without any object and without doing 
any” good to any party have raised its price by 87 per cent. 

Suggestion. 

In these circumstances my Association suggests that there is absolutely 
no necessity of continuing the protective tariff after 1932. 
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Alternative suggestion. 

Tf however contrary to our view the Board decides to give a further trial 
to the Indian paper mills in the shape of protective tariff, my Association 
asks me to submit to you the following suggestions for your careful con¬ 
sideration ;— 

(1) That the tariff duty of one anna per lb. should lie reduced to nine 

pies per lb. 

(2) That a duty should lie imposed on imported wood pulp. 

(3) That the protection this time shall not be given for more than 

three years. 

(4) That method' of paper testing should be improved so that the 

dealers may not be unnecessarily harassed. 

(3) That Nows printing, white ahd coloured papers up to 10 lb. demy,, 
should bo exempted from the operation of testing. 

(6) That M. G. Pressing not manufactured in India should be assessed 

upon irrespective of use according to the rate of revenue duty. 

(7) That Printing and Writing paper containing not less then 65 per 

cent, of wood pulp should be exempted from tariff duty. 

(8) That some methods must be found whereby papers which do not 

affect the Indian industry shall he made free from protective 
duty. 

(9) That the invoice price should be taken as the proper guide for 

assessment. 

(10) That authenticated certificates containing results of analysis should 
be accepted with a view to avoid unnecessary trouble and delay 
of analysis in the Custom House. 

In conclusion I am asked to impress upon you that the entire member¬ 
ship of this Association is Indian and they would be very pleased indeed, if 
they thought it was possible for a genuine self-supporting paper . making 
industry to bo established. It is unfortunately their considered opinion that, 
the experience of the past shows that this cannot- be expected and that 
paper is one article which is sufficiently protected by tbe regular duty which 
is now 20 per cent. 


ANNEXUTtE A. 

(1) Copy of letter dated the 271h May, 1930, from the Secretary, Calcutta 
Paper Traders' Association, to Tilaijhur Paper Mills Company, Limited,. 
Calcutta. 

I am directed bv my Association to tiring to your notice, that we have 
received information from some reliable source that white printing of some 
mills is selling in Allahabad at As. 3-2 per lb. on 90 days credit. By this 
you can imagine how the position of the members of my Association 
been seriously affected as by this it has been more economic to buy from 
Allahabad paying freight at 3 pies per lb. You have secured easy tanff 
from Government just to enable you to compete with foreign importation 
and if the advantage secured in the central port in Calcutta place you in a 
position to sell your productions cheap, then it would really be a perplexing 
problem to us why the buyers in outstations should be accorded with an 
advantage which from rational points should come to the Calcutta dealers. 
Yoif appear to have expressed in your letter of the 26tli i ebruary that in 
view of the severe competition you should have to alter your selling methods 
accordin'* to the changed condition of affairs. We fully recognise it but 
cannot understand why the alteration should be decidedly to. the advantage 
of out-station dealers and not of the members of this Association which is 
a body truly representing tbe wholesale dealers in Calcutta. 

I request- you therefore to make some alteration in your system by which 
We. may rid ourselves of the difficulties which such anomalous position has 
created. 
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(2) Copy of letter No. 28 — 80/19. elated the '29th May, 1980, from The 
Titaghar Paper Mills Co., Ltl., to the. Secretary, Calcutta Paper Traders' 
Association, Calcutta. 

We. arc in receipt of your letter of the 27th instant in which you report 
that White Printing of some mills is selling in Allahabad at As. 3-2 per 
lb. on 90 days credit. We cannot imagine that the Association is not in a 
position to obtain definite and accurate knowledge of the actual sales and 
accordingly before we deal with your letter, we, shall bo glad if you will 
give us further particulars, i.e., quantity sold, quality, customers, name of 
mill and brand, etc. 

As far as we arc concerned, our general policy, as can be ascertained from 
our price list, is to fix upcountry rates on the basis of Calcutta prices plus 
rail freight. This policy lias to vary occasionally according to competition. 


{3) Copy of letter dated the 17th June, 1930, from the Secretaries, Calcutta 

Paper Traders' Association, Calcutta, to the Managing Agents, The 

Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited, Culcutta. 

Your letter dated the 29th ultimo has duly engaged the attention of my 
Association and I have been directed to convey to you the information the 
Indian Pulp Paper Mills have sold the products to the Indian Pres9 in 
Allahabad at As. 3-2 per lb. 

On this price you can easily imagine that it would be easy for the 
dealers here to buy up tho jiaper from there and to sell at a competitive 
price paying the railway freight. 

As we know that ail the local mills are, in conference to regulate, their 
sales policy in a way that may not create disaffection in the, trade in cases 
of a like nature, you may be considered to know most of the informations 
you now require. 

When you secured the benefit of tariff, it was evidently for protective 
purpose and helping indigenous industries. But now you seem to be not 
making a right use of it, as you are offering the benefit, to the intermediate 
buyers in up-countries and not to the members of this Association who have 
been really handicapped by the protective tariff. 

By your price cutting which is generally due to inter-competition among 
the mills, the position of the members has been rendered very unpleasant, 
as by this you are furthering tho interest of your muffasil friends at tho 
expense of the Calcutta dealers. 

Had you fixed up your price in up-countries on the basis of your Calcutta 
standard plus railway freight, there would have been no cause for complaint, 
but such like aberrations havo really made the position unsatisfactory. 

Therefore it is earnestly requested that you should so regulate your sales 
policy as not to create disaffection and inconvenience to my members. 


f4) Copy of letter dated the, 25th August, 1930, from the Secretary, Calcutta 
Paper Traders' Association, Calcutta, to the. Managing Agents , The 
Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

We, regret having no attention to our letter of the 17th June, 1930, in 
reply to your letter of the 29th May, 1930. 

While you theoretically admit that you have fixed up your up-country 
rates on the Calcutta price pins railway freight, we see that far different 
you are in practice. For your ruling for up-countries (Allahabad, Cawnpore 
and Benares) for white printing is As. 3-9 while for Calcutta the price is 
at As. 3.114. 

Owing to suspension of foreign imports the demand for the local mills 
papers has been considerably Increased and therefore by way of dumping 
up-country markets you have reduced your price at the cost of the local 
buyers, and this is the point which is the most regrettable feature in your 
dealings with our Members. 
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We beg further to draw your attention to our letter of the 13th June, 
1930, to which no reply has since been vouchsafed. 


(5) Copy of letter .Vo. 25— 30/C, dated the l,th September, 1930, from the 
Managing Agents, The Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited, Calcutta, 
to the Secretary, Calcutta taper Traders' Association, 1-A, Swallow Lane, 
Calcutta. 

We have received your letter of the 25th ultimo, and the points raised 
by you in your letters' of the 29th May and 17th June have been receiving 
our attention. There have been good reasons for tho low prices you refer 
to for up-country business, and there are at present difficulties in the way 
to making any immediate alterations, but we should like to assure you that 
wc sympathise with the point of view you have expressed and shall do 
our best to bring about a re-adjustment of prices in our discussions with the 
other Calcutta Mills which are now' taking place. We do not, know whether 
you have addressed the other Mills in Calcutta on this point, but if you 
have not, we suggest you should do so at once. 

With regard to your letter of the 17th June, an attempt was made to 
come to an arrangement between us for an extension of the ' Calcutta 
Area ”, and the resolution passed at the Meeting was made subject to the 
submission by you of a list of bond fide dealers to whom business was to ha 
restricted to. 

So far as we remember, this list was never submitted by you and so 
the arrangement fell through. We should like to mention, however, that 
wo aro always prepared to consider any reasonable schemes you may have to 
put forward for the protection of the Calcutta dealers’ interests. If, there¬ 
fore, you have any suggestions to make for future business, we should like 
you to put them before us. 


(6) Copy of letter dated the filth September, 1930, from 'the Calcutta Paper 

Traders’ Association, Calcutta , to the Managing Agents, The Titaghur 

Paper Mills Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

I have been dulv in receipt of your letter of the 4th instant, and heartily 
appreciate your willingness in making re-adjustment in prices wherein the 
members of this Association will have better advantage. It should be noted 
that, when they are in the port they must have the benefit of a cheaper 
rate than what you may fix for outstation dealers. It is therefore to be 
hoped that you will be soon in conference with other mills for re-adjustment 
in prices whereby the interest of the members may be protected. 

When you are getting the benefit of the tariff rate and wo are sticking 
fast to local productions in preference to foreign import, it is fair and 
reasonable that this Association should be placed in advantage over outsiders. 

As for Calcutta area, various correspondence has been interchanged on 
the subject with the mills and ultimately tho matter assumed a definite 
shape. Tn confirmation of what is said I beg to refer you to the letter of 
the Bengal Paper Mills dated the 4th March, 1924, defining the area and 
fixing prices, as T have bpen given to understand that the same was out¬ 
lining the issue of the conference with all the mills together you may bo 
supposed to know all the details. Sometime later on for the steady working 
of the terms and prices fixed up with you, you felt the necessity of fixing 
a list of bond fide dealers. This was also submitted latterly by introduction 
of some of your buyers into the list on your recommendation and therefore 
the question of list has been settled. When the major portion of your sale 
within tho present Calcutta jurisdiction is restricted to dealers who are 
members of this Association, your present contention on the plea of having 
no prepared list is not altogether fair. 

It is hoped therefore that you in conference with other mills should soon 
regulate and stabilise your prices in a way that may put the members in a 
position of clear advantage. 
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Wo are also addressing other mills but as you are leading the van of your 
Association it is to be safely premised that your decision will bo accepted 
by others. 


(7) Copy of letter dated the 10th October, 1930, from the Calcutta Paper 

Traders' Association, Calcutta, to the Managing Agents, Titughur Paper 

Mills Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

As you are aware the particular qualities of paper made by the Indian 
Mills are available in more than sufficient quantity to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of tlie whole of Northern India. Such having been your position when 
the Punjab Paper Mills commenced operations you launched into internal} 
competition with a view to securing in that part of India the trade you had 
held in the past. 

As that condition no longer applies owing to the shutting down of the 
Punjab Paper Mills we had expected that as you no longer had to provide 
against losses in other parts of India, your local rates for paper would have • 
reflected the general reduction in world prices that lias for some lime been 
evident. 

On the contrary wo find that you are maintaining your former rates. 

Tt should he noted that in Calcutta as in other sea-ports it is easy to 
import foreign paper although tho dealers and the public are willing to 
purchase Indian made paper in the hope that thereby they are supporting 
Indian labour and industry. Instead however of encouraging them in this 
desire you do them the injustice of granting lower prices of outside dealers. 

The situation is made more difficult by vour system of price cutting 
outside at the expense of Calcutta and when prices have come down all over 
the world we cannot understand why you are unable to follow suit as you 
are taking full advantage of tho reduction in rates by the import of wood 
pulp whilst the cheap Indian labour which is available for grass and bamboo 
should enable you to reduce your rates in proportion. 

Under the circumstances we wisii to request you earnestly to regulate 
your prices in such manner that, the interests of the dealers in Calcutta 
may be properly protected. 


Copy forwarded to the Managing Agent, Bengal Paper Mills Co., Ld. 
Copy forwarded to the Secretaries, India Paper Pulp Co., Ld. 


(8) Copy of letter No. 28 — 30/4, dated the 24th October, 1930, from The 
Titughur Paper Mills Company, Limited, Calcutta, to Messrs. Calcutta 
Paper Traders' Association, Calcutta. 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the lfith instant, and 
note with interest all you write. As you are aware the closing of the Punjab 
Mills may only be temporary. Wo, however, are bearing in mind all you 
write and would assure you that we always desire to sell our paper at the 
most economic prices. 


ANNEXURE B. 

Cross and Pecan's Laboratory Report No. 1, duted the 3rd January, 1930. 

There are two methods of analysis available for determination of the 
percentage composition of a material containing a mixture of (a) chemical 
wood pulp, and (ft) mechanical wood pulp, namely, by fibre count and by 
the phloroglucin eolinnetric method. 

Fibre count method .—The fibre count method is carried out as follows :— 
Representative samples of the consignment are reduced to pulp in water,. 
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thoroughly mixed and minute portions of the mass are then suitably stained 
and mounted on microscope slides and the proportions of tho several fibres 
present guessed by eye. An experienced analyst, by making and valuing 
many slides in this way, will get average values which are usually regarded 
as reliable to within plus or minus 5 per cent., that is to say, a. result 
obtained as 48 per cent, for a fibre will indicate that its true content is any¬ 
thing between about 43 and 53 per cent. But this is true only provided 
that (a) the fibre are separated from one another and therefore separately 
visible in tho field of vision, and (b) the sample examined is truly repre¬ 
sentative, which is very important, because the field of vision is no more 
than about 1 millimeter diameter, and only about 25 per cent, of it is 
•occupied by the fibre being examined, so that any error that may occur 
in consequence of the sample not being a truly representative sample is 
greatly increased in its effects when the small quantity seen in the field of 
vision is multiplied up to the total quantity of the whole consignment. 
This error of plus or minus 5 per cent, is obtainable only by a skilled 
■observer engaged in the work daily and only with fully resolved separate 
fibves, that is to say, not with such materials, as mechanical wood which 
is present in the field of vision principally in the form of lumps and clumps 
instead of loose separate fibres. The difficulties of valuing when passing 
from one paper sample to another are further increased by the circumstance 
that one pulp may be beaten finer and shorter and therefore the fibres in the 
resultant paper be moro separated one from another. On the other hand, 
another pulp may be beaten less, and the fibres in tho resultant paper 
would therefore be less separated ono from another. There are in conse¬ 
quence, all possible degrees of fibre separation in passing from one extreme 
to the other. In effect, this means that with fibre varying in length, tho 
count of the shorter or finer fibres must of necessity give a higher figure 
than if the fibres are left long in the course of manufacture. Another fact 
is that since mechanical wood also stains like unbleached chemical wood, 
on the microscope slide, mechanical wood fibres thus separated out in the 
beater may be very easily evaluated as chemical wood fibres on tho slide. 
And, on the other hand, if the mechanical wood is finely ground, the average 
size of lumps and clumps of it will be different to the average sizo of the 
lumps and clumps of coarsely ground mechanical wood, in all three dimen¬ 
sions, only two of which aro visible in the field of vision. Therefore the 
error of determination for mechanical wood cannot be expected io be less 
than about twico as much bh for fully resolved separate fibres, i.e., plus 
or minus 10 per cent. In other words, it will be possible to de.cide between 
•say 40 and 00 per cent, of mechanical wood, but it will bo difficult to 
■decide between 40 and 50 or between 50 and 60 per cent, mechanical wood, 
with any satisfactory reliability. 

Phloroglucin volumetric, method.- -The other method available is the 
phloroglucin method of volumetric, determination, which was first devised in 
this laboratory [see Berichte 40‘3119 (1907) Paper Ztg 47 (1907)] and has 
since come into uho in the pulp and paper industry throughout the world. 
Tn this method, the lignin ingredient of wood is made to react with phloro¬ 
glucin of predetermined quantity and the surplus phloroglucin not used up 
is measured by titration with formal-deli yd e solution of known strength. 
The quantity used up is then a- measure of the lignin present. The actual 
measurement required aro reproducible with high accuracy less (han the 1 
per cent, required—and the, principal error of the process is related to the 
circumstance that lignin content does vary from tree to tree and in different 
portions of the stem of tho tree and so on. Nevertheless, the method is 
much moro satisfactory and is widely recognised as more satisfactory than 
the fibre count method. But tho method was invented for and hitherto has 
been used only for uudyed pulps and papers, no other use of it was, as 
we know, over contemplated until quite recently when the method came into 
demand for the analysis of coloured papers. As soon as we were asked to 
analyse such coloured papers we began to test its reliability for the purpose 
and \ve immediately obtained results which gave, us misgivings. 
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With reference to the order in Appeal from the Collector of Customs in 
Bombay, dated 28th October. 1029. Appeal dated 8tli October, .1929, from 
Messrs'. John Dickinson and Co., Ld., Bombay, we feel certain that he- 
would not be likely to be aware of the facts above sot forth, and he would 
have had to make liis decision without such knowledge, we think it also 
probable that the Chemical Analysers to Government in India may not 
be aware of these facts. 


Cross and Devon's Laboratory Report So. 2, dated the. itJst March, 1930. 

In answer to your enquiry of 28th March, the present position in the 
mechanical wood pulp matter is as follows : 

With samples prepared from the pulp in the Ijaboratory, we have been 
aide to obtain variation in analysis similar to those obtained with the papers 
sent to India. By eliminating in turn each of the possible variables, we 
have succeeded in determining which ore the most important factors. 

At this stage we had a telephone conversation with you in order to get 
further instructions and you then desired us to prepare a memorandum 
covering these points. Tn order completely to clear up the matter we ^decided 
to apply the information we had gained to the Austrian Ihin Unglazed 
Tinted samples which you sent to us, and this is what is now being done_ 
We hope to be able to send you a comprehensive report before the end of 
this week. 

Cross and Bevan's Laboratory Report So. 3, dated the 3rd April, 1930. 

From the earlier experimental results we had concluded that the large 
variations obtained in results (particularly with coloured samples) must have 
been related to lack of penetration into the sample of solution employed, 
or to tho dye present interfering with the reaction. 

The following experiments were designed to determine to what extent 
the above factors wero influencing results, and some attempt was made tu 
eliminate such variables as were thus disclosed. 

Moisture .—Using tho “ Austrian Unglazed News ” sample, variations of 
moisture content of tho paper, ranging from 10 per cent, down to even dry 
gave figures between 76'0 per cent, and 77'4 per cent. for the Mechanical 
wood pulp content. 

Dimensions .—Variations of the size of the pieces used between Jt-h an< * 
fth squares gave an identical range in results :— 

Per cent. 


Square A" side 
sido 


Mechanical 
wood pulp. 

760 
V7 1 


Dyeing .—Sheets of the “ Austrian ” Unglazed News were dyed by immer¬ 
sion in dye solutions as received from the, Austrian Mill, which proved on- 
analysis to be of the following concentrations :— 

Per cent, 

Red.°' 343 

Green. • 0053 

Blue. 0128 


The paper after drying gave the following figures on 


Blue 

Green 

Red 


analysis :— 
Per cent. 
Mechanical 
wood pulp. 
77'1 


8(V3 

79-3 
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Sizing .—Although quite a good colour was obtained, the dyes did not 
appear to have penetrated into the paper, and when treated with hydro- 
clorie acid in the course of the determination the dyes were found to leach 
out much more than from the samples dyed in the mill. Accordingly some 
further white paper was dyed (red) after the extraction of the sizing material, 
and gave 76'4 per cent. Mechanical wood pulp on determination. We now 
had reason to believe that the rosin content of the sample, as size or other¬ 
wise, was of more importance than had been supposed. Two of the Austrian 
coloured samples were extracted free of rosin, and the mechanical wood 
pulp determined before and after extraction— 

Per cent 

Total extract. 

Sizing — 


Red sample 


5‘19 

Blue ,,. 

. 

4‘51 


Per cent. 

Per cent 


Before 

After 

Mechanical wood pulp determination — 

Extraction. 

Extraction. 

Blue, sample ..... 


65‘3 

Red „ . 

50‘1 

(18'3 


It is probable that the Bed sample is relatively harder-sized than the 
■difference in extractable content would alone indicate. 

Experiments with N. It'. Pulp from Cullampton .—The indications that 
hardness of sizing was an important factor were such that we decided to 
put through some trial runs in our experimental beater in which we could 
accentuate this effect. 

If penetration was the major factor it would obviously be effected by the 
sizing as such, as distinct from the resin content, and in this connection 
•we could not satisfactorily reprcxluee the effect of ttie drying cylinders 
of the paper machine. We decided, however, to offset this defect by over 
drying our samples as small granular pieces. These small pieces when dry 
were quite hard, and penetration became, relatively difficult. 

In the first instance we found that the natural resin normally present 
in Mechanical wood pulp had itself an effect, and that if this was extracted 
pliloroglucinal absorption was increased. In the figures which follow it is 
the number obtained with this extracted material which has been used as 
the standard for calculation. 

Extracted Mechanical wood pulp 100 per cent. M. W. Pulp by definition. 
M. W. Pulp as received gave figure equal to 93T per cent. M. IV. Pulp 

on determination. Some of this pulp was dispersed in the beater and 

sufficient of the red (Austrian) dye added to give a deep colour and a 
■sample of this dyed pulp withdrawn. Part of this sample was treated with 

Alum to " fix ” the dye, and the Mechanical Wood Pulp figures were then 

determined on the two samples— 

The Dved IMlp gave figures equivalent to 946 per cent. M. W. Pulp. 

The dyed and then treated pulp gave figures equivalent to 9l'0 per 
cent. M. \V. Pulp. 

Returning now to the beater a relatively large quantity of neutral resin 
size was added, followed by the necessary excess of Alum. This pulp was 
run off and oven dried. 

rts analysis gave the following figures :— 

Total extractable sizing (resin, etc.) 11'fiR nor cent. 

Phloroglucin absorption equivalent to 54‘7 per cent. M. W. Pulp. 

This experiment was subsequently repeated with the omission of tho 
Dye and the amount of resin diminished so that it was in between the 5' 19 
per cent, of the Austrian Paper and the 11‘68 per cent, above. 
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Tho analytical figures then obtained were as follows :— 

Total extractable sizing (resin, etc.) 9'2 per cent. 

Phloroglucin absorption equivalent to O3'o per cent. M. W. Pulp. 

Throughout this report all the Mechanical Wood Pulp figures have been 
-calculated on an oven dry, ash resin tree basis. 

Summary .—It would appear that the, major source of error in the deter, 
ruination of the Mechanical Wood Pulp content of paper by the Phloroglucin 
method as usually carried out is in the lack of complete penetration of the 
fibres with the necessary solution clue to “ hardness ” of sizing, from both 
natural resin and added sizing material. This is clearly shown by tho 
following table, which gives tho apparent variation in Mechanical Wood Pulp 
content us determined calculated on a 100 per cent. Mechanical Wood Pulp 
basis, in relation to the various quantities of extractable “ Sizing ” mate¬ 
rials shown in the corresponding column : — 



Amount 

Apparent 


Extraot- 

M. W. Palp 


uole. 

Content. 

Extracted M. W. Pulp . 


lOOt) 

M. W. Pulp as received about 

1 

03T 

(Austrian Tted Paper figures corrected 
to 100 per cent. M. W. Pulp basis) . 

519 

73-3 

Pulp sized in laboratory . . . . 

9-25 

03-6 

Pulp dyed and sized in laboratory 

1P08 

54-7 


(2) Letter dated the 18th June, Phil, from the Calcutta Payer Traders’ 

Association. 

In compliance with the request conveyed in the letter, dated 13th May, 
1931, I have the honour to forward herewith six copies of the reply to the 
questionnaire regarding paper enquiry. 


Enclosure. 

Paper Enquiry. 

Reply to Questionnaire submitted by the Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association. 

t. In reply to the questionnaire No. 1, we beg to observe that so far 
Calcutta market (serving the areas Bengal, Behar, Assam, Central Pro¬ 
vinces and United Provinces) is concerned there is absolutely no foreign 
competition. Principally because the paper mills in tho viointy of Calcutta 
have the facilities of affording quick service here and transporting their 
outputs to Up-countries on freight lower than the normal. The foreign 
imports (here) under protected heads are of superior grade and they 
must enter the port by virtue of necessity, no matter whether revenue duty 
be levied on them or not. 

Some delay is inevitable in forwarding tile goods to other ports excepting 
Calcutta, and there are the incidental expenses of greater freight rato. 
These two factors, facilitate the import of goods of medium grade. In 
our opinion if the three local mills had their location in three different 
places near those distant ports, then there would have been a considerable 
decrease in foreign imports to those places. The market would also have 
widened and would have consequently' a salutary effect on the spirit of 
the inter competition which had been raging and is still prevailing. 

In Bombay and oilier ports, where foreign imports are clashing with 
the local productions the former are made of Sulphite Wood Pulp and 
of their prices vary’ from £25 to £26 per ton of which landing cost 
works up to nearly 3s. 5 d. per lb. 

TAPEE—II I. 
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There are other cheaper grades which are priced nearly £22 but owing 
to their being much loaded, they lack strength and bulk and therefore 
thov are, not liked by the dealers. The foreign imports of printing papers 
which come to Calcutta are generally of English manufacture having the 
price of nearly £27-10 per ton (present value). 

We are sub-joining a schedule under Appendix I of the foreign imports 
the price of which is nearly the same as hall of the local products. 

2. In answer to the question 2, we are giving prices of the local mills in 
Appendix II. These prices arc running from 1928, but of their previous 
ratings wo have no record. 

3. There exists some difference in the making of different mills whether 
foreign or local. And unless the quality of the papers is taken into 
consideration, it is difficult to compare the values of the foreign imports 
with that of the local goods. 

On the whole our experience is that local mills are. realising better 
prices in Calcutta market. As the local traders are always preferring 
indigenous products our Association, by means of persistant efforts in tbs 
shape of continuous correspondences enclosed in Appendix V has at last 
been able to influence the mills to come to an adjustment nearing the 
basis of £20 per ton. 

4. The local mills have an advantage of freight rate all over the prin¬ 
cipal stations of Fast Indian Rail wav and this tariff is delineated in a 
Table under Appendix 111. Over and above the disadvantage of high 
tariff duty, transports of foreign papers to stations outside Calcutta, are 
subjected to comparatively higher railway freight. The local Mills freight 
rate is taken from the printed freight list supplied by the Titaghur Paper 
Mills. 

5. There is no information at our possession that foreign mills are selling 
their productions at unremunerative prices, but on the other hand they 
are regulating their prices in proportion to the reduction in the prices 
of imported pulp. The relation in the prices of protected and unprotected 
papers are nearly the same as before; Hut in some cases the prices of 
some kind of unprotected papers have receded in a way a little out of 
proportion. Rut on the contrary we find the prices of local mill papers 
are easier in out-stations than in Calcutta, a place for foreign imports. 

(1. If, is our experience that the prices of imported paper are almost 
identical in all ports. We have already shown that much of the force of 
foreign competition has been reduced here due to proximity of the mills. 
So far as the Up-country cities are concerned the inter-competition between 
the mills themselves have reduced prices to such a low level that it is no 
longer possible to send up imported stock with any hope of profit. Rut 
when it comes to the question of selling at Ihe distant ports like Bombay 
and Madras the mills may find themselves at some disadvantage owing to 
the distance, the consequent transport charges and inevitable delay. But 
the mills should do well not, to mind these obstacles as the foreign mills 
work and send their goods under greater handicaps and disadvantages, ri-.., 
the railway freight irom the mill to the port, the shipping charges, steamer 
freight, the middleman’s profit and revenue duty. 

7. A table showing the respective prices ruling at Calcutta and up- 
country centres for the last five years, is submitted under Appendix IV. 

If we compare the rates of the T. P. P. given in the table we would 
see that there existed a big competition between f. P. P. on the one hand 
and the Titaghur and Bengal on the other, so much so flint Dealers were 
at a loss to understand what the rates would bo from day to day. 

The Punjab Paper Mills first appeared in the field in the year 1928. A 
severe rate cutting war was started by the mills of Bengal who had a 
monopoly business in the Punjab and United Provinces Market. However, 
after some time, the Punjab Paper Mills closed down. Simultaneously in 
the year 1929 a general slump in prices followed. The mills were more anxious- 
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to clear Lheir stock even at the reduced price. The result was that the 
Calcutta price of local mill papers became at once unsteady. 

Tt became necessary for some of our members to intervene in the 
matter. An arrangement to stabilise price was made with the difference 
of 1 pie per lb. between 1. P. P. and other two mills. This agreement 
however proved fruitless as it was only confined to Bengal leaving open 
the whole of bordering provinces for dumping by any of the mills. How¬ 
ever, thanks to the Tariff Board, the mills had at last come to an arrange¬ 
ment to regulate their selling price for places outside Bengal by giving 
a guarantee of tonnage to the J. P. P. as well as the privilege of unload¬ 
ing their stock at 1} pie cheaper to find easier market. Copy of corre¬ 
spondences under Appendix V may be referred to in this connection. 

8. By bamboo paper we mean paper composed of bamboo and wood 
pulp (sulphite). This quality of paper always fetched lower price than 
paper made of grass and sulphite wood pulp or made wholly of wood pulp. 
A perusal of the list appended to question 7 (Appendix IV) will make our 
point clear. The prevailing difference in price for Calcutta is solely due 
to difference in quality but in up-eountrv this difference is due partly 
to inferior quality and partly to tlieir anxiety to dispose of these produc¬ 
tions. Purely grass paper is of much better bulk than what we are getting 
from grass and wood mixture and purely bamboo paper is too weak, less 
bulky and its colour fades in nc time. 

1). Yes, there has been some change in qualities of local mills. This 

change is partly due to putting new strainers and heaters and partly due 
to use of Sulphite Wood Pulp. 

10. This table has been taken from the Review of Account of Seaborne 

Trade. Informations as regards f.o.b. prices and freight, insurance and 

other charges, etc., are not at our disposal. As regards freight the approxi¬ 
mate rate is about £2-10 per Lon. 


Year. 

Tonnage. 

Value. 

Per Ton. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1921-25 

. 10,050 

22,09.000 

220 

1925-26 

. ^« : .800 

25,85,000 

219 

1926-27 

. 15,400 

34,99,000 

230 

1927-28 

. 19,950 

40,28,000 

202 

1928-29 

. 22,300 

44.51,000 

186 

1929-30 

. 24,310 

44,91,987 

185 

1930-31 

. 24,716 

42,02,467 

185 

11. When it is stated 

the revenue duty 

of 20 per cent. 

is really 


valent to 25 pel* cent, of the market price the ease i.s simply under rated. 
Because Custom House, for the facility of assessment, has fixed unalterably 
the tariff value of some kinds of paper and these tariff values are actually 
much in excess of the market value. .So the assessment at 20 per c-ent. 
by the Custom House in reality exceeds the 25 per cent, of the market 
value. That it often exceeds even 30 per cent, is evident from the table 
appended herewith under Appendix VI. 

12. Our memhers who imported News print papers have been very 
seriously affected by the application of the lest hitherto adopted by the 
Customs. Not only had they suffered in all cases from excessive delay 
and heavy wharfage but they had to pay extra duty and in some cases 
heavv fine, for no fault of tlieir own. In these eases the Customs have 
ignored the sworn declaration of the makers of tlie paper, regarding its 
composition. And this arbitrary way continued till it was proved beyond 
doubt hr the paper-makers that the Flroglueine method adopted by tho 
Customs was faulty in respect of sized and dyed papers. Customs have 

L 2 
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of course ultimately changed the old method lor one of several systems 
suggested by Fluted States of America Government. This new arrange¬ 
ment has considerably lessened the eonconiniittant harassment but as it is 
based on estimation it will not be doing justice to the importers if the 
margin of error is not widened. Because in this method the fact is not 
taken into consideration that the weight of the Pulp got from tlio same 
class of wood may vary according to the growth of the plant from which 
the wood is taken, we aj i<end a list to show the extent of loss and trouble 
undergone by some of our members under Appendix VII. 

To remedy this, our Association suggests that the News print paper 
of thin class which are neither manufactured nor can be manufactured 
in this climate with the indigenous raw materials and existing machinery 
be exempted from the lest at the Customs. 

All Al. G. papers (one side glazed paper) arc lo be exempted from test 
irrespective of their use. Alt coated papers are also to be exempted as 
that class of paper is not manufactured here. As regards the thick news 
print papers having the substance over Demy 11 lb. (local mills cannot 
manufacture papers below Demy 12 lb.) they should bo passed on the 
strength of tho maker’s declaration as well as the invoice, subject to occa¬ 
sional test according to improved method. When the goods will bo detained 
for the purpose of testing either no wharfage should be charged for the 
same or the goods should he cleared from the Customs on tho guarantee 
of the importers. 

id. As regards question No. Ill, which deals with the impending scarcity 
of wood pulp, we are of opinion that there is no reasonable ground for 
such apprehension. This cry of scarcity was raised by the speculators 
only, with selfish motive. That this apprehension is baseless is further 
confirmed by the attitude of the mill owners who have made no 
attempt to increase their outturn of indigenous pulp. The. Bengal Paper 
Mills have not increased their digesters for making pulp nor the T. P. M. 
has made any fresh arrangement for this in their mill No. I. hi mill 
No. 2 the grass digesters have been very recently converted into bamboo 
digesters and have thus kept intact the necessity of using imported pulp. 
The T. P. TV had only one machine at the time of the last enquiry. After¬ 
wards they have added a paper producing machine but their position 
with regard to making indigenous pulp is worse, because they now use 
over 60 per cent, of imported pulp. .If there liad been any apprehension 
on that score, they would not try to increase their output of paper with¬ 
out making better provision for indigenous pulp. Moreover the lowering 
of the price of pulp clearly indicates that there is no possibility of any 
scarcity in the near future. 

14. It is hard to predict about the future of wood pulp hut it is reasonable 
to believe that in view of the general fall in price of all commodities, the 
price of wood pulp will remain near about, the present price subject to 
slight fluctuation owing to increase or decrease of demand. 

15. The bamboo pulp industry is a new one and the pulp produced is not 
sufficient by itself to make good paper. Moreover tho pulp cannot be 
satisfactorily bleached, and the colour deteriorates very quickly, Experience 
Rhows that grass pulp is the best of all Indian materials. To make paper 
according to Government, specification or lo manufacture account book 
paper for Calcutta market bamboo pulp has been found to bo useless and 
the T. P. P. have to rely solely on wood pulp. 

As grass and wood pulp are indispensable and are much better mate¬ 
rials it cannot be exoerted that the bamboo industry will make any great 
headway or that bamboo pulp will be exported to other countries. 

It is our opinion and desire that, if Wood Pulp is indispensable to the 
paper producing industry, it should be exempted from any duty what¬ 
soever but in that case paper should not be protected as the only object 
of protection is to ensure larger production from indigenous raw mate- 
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rials. This duty on the imported pulp is in a way a tax on tho education 
of the country as it naturally will raise the price of good printing paper. 
If the Hoard, aftor consideration of all fact finds that there is real pro¬ 
spect for bamboo pulp, it should do well to protect this important in¬ 
dustry with a doty on the imported pulp. 

Hi. The estimated products of the Indian Mills are about 40,000 tons 
per annum. So tile demand under the present condition is near about 
the same. To ascertain the total demand of all classes of papers the amount 
of total foreign import should be added to the above figure. 

l7. As regards the future of bamboo pulp industry we are of opinion 
that though the supply is abundant yet as the qualify is very poor it is 
not expected that it will ever replace imported wood pulp. As the scarcity 
of wood puip apprehended by the Tariff Hoard could not inilueneo tho 
price of wood pulp our Association is of opinion that a short period of 
protection would not have any good effect on the bamboo pulp. Toe im¬ 
position of tho existing protective duty has not been availed of by the 
mills. The fact is proved by the importation of abnormally big quantity 
of wood pulp. (So the tariff duty should not be continued. 

iS. If, however, contrary to our view, tho Hoard decides to give, a 
further trial to the Indian Paper Mills in tho shape of Protective Tariff, 
my Association asks me to submit to you the following suggestions for 
your careful consideration :— 

(1) That tho Tariff Dufy of one anna per lb. should be reduced to 

nine pies per lb. 

(2) That a duty should he imposed on imported Wood Pulp. 

(3) That, the Protection this time shall not be given for more than 

three years. 

(!) That method of Paper Testing should lie improved so that tho 
dealers may not he unnecessarily harassed. 

(0) That News Printing, White and Coloured papers up to 10 lb. 
Demy, should be exempted from tho operation of testing. 

(6) That M. G. Pressing not manufactured in India, should bo assessed 

upon irrespective of use, according to the rate of Revenue Duty. 

(7) That Printing and Writing Paper containing not less Ilian 65 

pet cent, of Wood Pulp should bo exempted from Tariff Duty. 

(8) That some methods must be found whereby papers which do not 

affect the Indian Industry shall be made free from Protective 
Duty. 

(9) That tho invoice price should be taken as the proper guide for 

assessment. 

(10) That authenticated certificates containing results of analysis 
should ho accepted with a view to avoid unnecessary trouble 
and delay of analysis in the Custom House. 

Our reason for suggesting a protective duty of 9 pies per lb. is that mills 
are making high profit. They have recently raised the price in up-country 
which will bring them more profit. 

We suggest three years’ time because this will enable them to have 
practically ten years which is to be considered a very long time as they 
themselves wanted two years’ time for changing their grass plants into 
bamboo plants. 

Tn conclusion 1 am asked to impress on you that the entire membership 
of this Association is Indian and they would he very pleased indeed if 
they thought it was possible for a genuine self-supporting paper making 
industry to be established. It is unfortunately their considered opinion that 
the experience of the past shows that this cannot be expected and that 
paper is one article which is sufficiently protected by the regular duty 
which is now twenty per cent. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 

Prices oj Imported Papers. 


— 

White Ptg. 
Wood Free. 

Sulphite 
Cream Laid. 

Bank Cream 
Wore 
Water 
Marked. 

Antique 

Ksparto. 

Brown 

Label. 

Ivory 

Finish. 

Prices in 1926. 

JS 8. 

d. 

Mi s. <1. 

£ 

8. 

d . 

£ s. d. 

£ «. 

d. 

•C.i.f. Value .... 

32 10 

0 

33 0 0 

40 

0 

0 

44 0 0 

33 15 

0 

"Coat .... 

0 3 

1-53 

0 3 2-1 

0 

3 

10*19 

0 1 2-81 

0 3 

2*97 

Duty. 

0 1 

0 

0 1 o 

0 

1 

0 

0 10 

0 1 

0 

Landing .... 

0 0 0-23 

0 0 0*23 

0 

0 

0-23 

0 0 0*23 

0 0 

0*23 

Prices in 1927. 










C.i.f. Value .... 

32 10 

0 

32 0 0 

36 

0 

V) 

44 0 0 

33 15 

0 

Cost. 

0 3 

1*53 

0 3 0 06 

0 

3 

5*57 

0 4 2*81 

0 3 

2*97 

Duty. 

0 v 

0 

0 1 0 

0 

1 

0 

0 10 

0 1 

0 

Danilins .... 

0 0 

0*23 

0 0 0-23 

0 

0 

0*23 

0 0 0-23 

0 0 

0*23 

Prims in 1928. 










C.i.f. Value .... 

31 10 

0 

32 0 0 

35 

0 

0 

34 0 0 

33 15 

0 

Cost. 

0 3 

0-37 

0 3 O-W 

0 

3 

4'42 

0 2-8 1 

0 3 

2*97 

Duty ..... 

o i 

0 

Oil) 

0 

1 

0 

oio 

0 1 

0 

Landing .... 

0 0 

0*23 

0 0 0*23 

0 

0 

0-23 

0 0 0-33 

0 0 

0'23 











C.i.f. Value .... 

20 0 

0 

Ail 

33 

10 

0 

44 0 0 

31 10 

0 

Coat. 

0 2 

9*44 

» 

0 

3 

2*87 

U 4 2* 81 

0 3 

0*37 

Duty. 

0 1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 10 

0 1 

0 

Landing .... 

0 0 

0-23 

” 

0 

0 

0*23 

0 0 0*23 

0 0 

0-23 

Prices in 1930. 










C.i.f. Value .... 

23 10 

0 

Nil 

32 

10 

0 

30 0 0 

31 0 

0 

Cost ..... 

0 2 

3*55 

>. 

0 

3 

1*53 

0 3 5-57 

0 2 

11*8 

Duty. 

0 1 

0 


0 

1 

0 

0 1 0 

0 1 

0 

Landing .... 

0 o 

0*23 

>» 

0 

0 

0*23 

0 0 0*23 

0 o 

0*23 

Prices in 1931. 



Best in 
present 
quotation. 







C.i.f. Value .... 

27 10 

O 

25 0 f) 

32 

10 

0 

33 15 0 

30 10 

0 

Cost. 

0 2 

0*87 

0 2 4*87 

0 

3 

1*53 

0 3 2-C7 

0 2 

11*22 

Duty. 

0 1 

0 

0 10 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 o 

0 1 

0 

Lauding .... 

0 0 

0*23! 0 0 0*23 

1 

0 

_ 

0 

0*23 

0 0 0*23 

1 

0 0 

0*23 
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ms. 

i. p. 1 *. . 

T. P. M. . 

1929. 

1. P. P. . 

T. P. M. . 

mo. 

1.1*. p. . 

1911. 

T. P. M. . 

I. P. P. . 


APPENDIX No. 2. 

Prices for Local Papers. 



White 

Printing. 

Cream 

Laid. 

Bank. 

Super Calendar. 

Account 

Book 

Paper. 

its. A. 

P. 

Its. 

A. P. 



113. A. F. 

0 4 

0 

0 

4 3 




0 3 

D 

0 

3 0 




0 3 

8 

0 

3 101 




0 3 

4 

0 

3 5 

Similar to 

(Introduced in 

0 3 6 

0 3 

71 

0 

3 8 

t White Ptg. 

T. I*. Mills. 

the market 
from 1930). 

Same as White 

both. 

0 3 

61 

0 

3 7 


Printing T. P. 
M. 


0 3 

6 

0 

' 3 0 




0 3 

5 

0 

3 5 





APPENDIX No. 3. 


'Railway Freight from Mills lo United Provinces Stations and Howrah la 

same Stations. 


Patna and 

Places. 

Patna 

J unction 

Local Mills. 

Per md. 

As. p. 

6 10 

Others. 

Per md. 

Rs. A. P. 

0 12 3 

Darbhanga 



. 10 3 

0 15 8 

Bhagalpur 



0 10 

0 9 J1 

Benares 

, . 


. 10 3 

0 15 8 

Allahabad 



. 10 3 

13 0 

Cawnpore 


. 

. 10 3 

16 9 

Delhi 



13 8 

1 12 4 

APPENDIX No. 4. 

(Shewing Prices of Local Mills for Calcutta and Allahabad.) 

Calcutta 



Bengal and 

T. P. Mills. 

As. P. 

4 0 

1. P. P. 

As. p. 

3 5 

Allahabad 

1928. 


3 8 

3 6 

Calcutta 


. 

3 8 

3 4 

Allahabad 

1929. 


* . •» <5 

3 5 

Calcutta 



3 7i 

3 6* 

Allahabad 

1930. 


3 4 

3 2 

Calcutta 



3 6 

3 5 


Allahabad 


1931. 


3 71 


3 6 
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APPENDIX No. 5. 

(True Copy.) 

Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association. 
Calcutta , the 27th. May, 1980. 


The Managing Agents, 

Ticaghur Paper Mills Co , Ltd., 

Calcutta. 


Dear Sms, 

I mil directed l>y my Association to bring ti; your notice that wo have 
received information from some reliablo source that White Printing of some 
Mills is sc Iling in Allahabad at As. 3-2 per lb. on 90 days credit. By this you 
can imagine how the position of the members of my Association has been 
seriously affected as by this it has been more economic to buy from Allahabad 
paying freight at 3 pies per lb. You have secured easy tariff from Gov¬ 
ernment just to enable yon to compete with foreign importation and if the 
advantage secured in the central port iu Calcutta, place you in a position 
to sell you productions cheap, then it would he really a perplexing problem 
to us why the buyers in out stations should be accorded with an advantage 
which from rational points should come to the Calcutta dealers. You appear 
to have expressed iu your letter of the 26th February that in view of the 
severe competition you should have to alter your selling methods according to 
the changed condition of affairs. We fully recognise it but cannot under¬ 
stand why tlic alteration should be decidedly to the advantage of outstntion 
dealers and not of the members of this Association which is a body truly 
representing the wholesale dealers in Calcutta. 

I request you therefore to make some alteration in your system by which 
wo may rid ourselves of the difficulties which such anomalous position has 
created. 

Yours faithfully, 

Secretarj. 


(True Copy.) 

The Titaoiiur Paper Mills Co., Ltd. 

Letter -Vo. US- 80119. Calcutta, the 29th May 1930. 
The Secretary, 

Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association. 

1-A. Swallow Lane. 

Calcutta. 


Dear Sin, 

We. are in receipt of your letter of the 27th inst. in which you report 
that White. Printing of sour.; Millr. is selling in Allahabad at As. 3-2 per lh. 
on 90 days credit. We cannot imagine that the Association is not in a 
position to obtain definite and accurate knowledge of the actual sales, and 
accordingly, before we, deal with your letter, we Rholl be glad if you will 
give us further particulars, be., quantity sold, quality, customer, name of 
Mill and branch, etc 
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As far as we are concerned, our general policy as can be ascertained 
from our price list, is to fix up-country rates on the basis of Calcutta prices 
plus rail freight. This policy has to vary occasionally according to com¬ 
petition. 


Yours faithfully, 

h'or and on behalf of 
The Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd., 

P. P. F. \Y. Hedgers & Co., 
Managing Agents. 


(True Copy.) 

Calcutta Papeb Tra milts’ Association. 
Calcutta , the 17th June, 1030. 


The Managing Agents, 

Titaghur Papor Mills Co., Ltd., 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sirs, 

Your letter, dated the 29th ult. has duly engaged the attention of 
my Association and l have been directed to convey to you the information 
the I. P. P. Mills have sold the products to tho Indian Press in Allahabad 
at As. 3-2 per lb. 

On this price you can easily imagine that it would be easy for the doalevs 
here to buy up the paper from there and to sell at a competitive price 
paying the, railway freight. 

As we know that all tho local mills aro in conference to regulate their 
sales policy in a way that may not create disaffection in the trade in cases 
of a like nature, you may be considered to know most of the informations 
you now require. 

When you secured tho benefit of tariff, it was evidently for protective 
purpose and helping indigenous industries. But- now you seem to he not 
making a right uso of it, as you are offering the benefit to the intermediate 
buyers in up-countries and not to the members of this Association who have 
been really handicapped by the protective tariff. 

By your price cutting which is generally due to inter-competition among 
the mills, tho position of the members has been rendered very unpleasant, 
as by this you are furthering the interest of your mufnssil friends at the 
expense of the Calcutta dealers. 

Had you fixed up your price in up-countries on the basis of your Calcutta 
standard plus Railway freight, there would have been no cause for com¬ 
plaint, hut such like aberrations have really made the position unsntifaetory, 

Therefore it is earnestly requested that you should so regulate your 
sales police as you not create disaffection and inconvenience with rnv 
members. 


Yours faithfully, 

Your Secretaries. 
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(True Copy.) 

Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association. 
Calcutta , the 25th Avgust, 1920. 

'The Managing Agents, 

Titnghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd., 

Calcutta. 


Dear Sirs, 

Wo regret having no attention to our letter of the 1/th June, 1930, in 
reply to your letter of the 29th May, 3930. 

While you theoretically admit that you have fixed up your up-country 
rates on the Calcutta price plus Hallway freight, we see that far different 
you are in practice. For your ruling for up-countries (Allahabad. Cawnpore 
and Benares) for White Printing is As. 3-9 while for Calcutta the prico 
is at As. 3-11$. 

Owing to suspension of foreign imports the demand for the Local Mills 
papers has heen considerably increased and therefore hv nay of dumping 
up-counlrv markets you have reduced your price, at the cost oi the local 
buyers, and this is the point which is the most regrettable feature in your 
dealings with our Members. 

We beg further to draw your attention to our letter of the 33th June. 
1930, to which no reply has since boon vouchsafed. 

Hoping to hear from you uu early date. 

Yours faithfully, 

Secretary. 


(True Copy.) 

The TiT'GHtiR Parer Mills Co., Ltd. 

Letter No. SS—30/6, Calcutta, the 4th September, 1930. 


The Secretary, 

Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association, 

1 A, Swallow Lane, 

Calcutta. 

Dear Sir, 

Wo have received your letter of the 23th ull. and the points raised 
by you in your letters of the 29tli May and 17th June have been receiving 
our attention. There have been good reasons for the low prices you reler 
to for up-country business, and there are at present difficulties in the 
way to making any immediate alterations, hut we should like to asstire 
you that we sympathise with the point of view you have expressed and 
shall do our best to bring about a re-adjustment, of prices in oUr discussions 
with the other Calcutta Mills which are now taking place. AYe do not knoiv 
whether you have addressed the other Mills in Calcutta on this point, but 
if you have not, we suggest you should do so at once. 

With regard to your letter of the 17th June, ail attempt was made to 
come to an arrangement between us for an extension of the “ Calcutta 
Area ”, and the resolution passed at the Meeting was made subject to tho 
submission by you of a list of bond, fide dealers to whom business was to 
he restricted. 
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So far as we remember, this list was never submitted by you and so the 
arrangement fell through. We should like to mention, however, that we 
are always prepared to consider any reasonable schemes you may have to 
put forward for the protection of the Calcutta dealers interests. If, there¬ 
fore, you have any suggestions to make for future business, we should liko 
you to put them before us. 

Yours faithfully, 

For and on behalf of 
The Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd.. 


(True Copy.) 

Calcutta Patou Traders’ Association. 

Calcutta, the 15th September, 1930. 

The Managing Agents, 

Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd., 

Calcutta. 

Lear Sirs, 

I have been duly in receipt of your letter of the 4th inst. and 
heartily appreciate your willingness in making re-adjustment in prices where¬ 
in the members of this Association will have better advantage. It should 
be noted that when they are in the port they must have the benefit of a 

cheaper rate than what you may fix for ontstation dealers. Tt. is therefore 

to He Hoped that you will he soon in conference with other mills for le¬ 
ad) ustment in prices whereby the interest of the members may be protected. 

When you are getting the benefit of the tariff rate and we are sticking 

fast to local productions in preference to foreign import, it is fair and 

reasonable that this Association should be placed in advantage over 
its orders. 

As for Calcutta area, various correspondence Has been interchanged on 
the subject with the mills and ultimately the matter assumed a definite 
shape. Tn confirmation of what is said I beg to refer you to the letter 
of the Bengal Paper Mills, dated the 4th March 1924 defining the area 
and fixing prices, as T have been given to understand that the same was 
outlining tho issue of the conference with all the mills together you may be 
supposed to know all the details. Sometime later on for the steady work¬ 
ing of the. terms and prices fixed up with you. you felt the necessity of 
fixing a list of bond fide dealers. This was also submitted latterly by 
introduction of somo of your buyers into the list on your recommendation 
and therefore the question of list has been settled. When the major 
portion of your sale within the present Calcutta jurisdiction is restricted 
to dealers who are members of this Association, your present contention 
on the plea of having no prepared list is not altogether fair. 

Tt is hoped therefore that you in conference with other mills should 
soon regulate and stabilise your prices in a way that may put the members 
in a position of clear advantage. 

W e are also addressing other mills but as you are loading the van of 
your Association it is to be safely promised that your decision will be accepted 
by others. 

Expecting prompt attention. 


I beg to remain, 
Yours faithfully. 
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tTrue Copy.) 

Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association. 

Calcutta, the 16th October, 1930. 

The Managing Agent.?, 

The Titughui Paper Mills, Ltd., 

Calcutta. 


Dear. Sirs, 

As you are aware tlio particular qualities of paper made by the 
Indian Mills are available in more than sufficient quantity to satisfy the 
requirements of the whole of Northern Tndia. Such having been your 
position when the Punjab Paper Mills commenced operations you launched 
into inter-mill competition with a view to securing in that part of India 
the trade you had hold in the past. 

As that condition no longer applies owing to the shutting down on the 
Punjab Mills wo had expected that as you no longer had to provide against 
losses in other parts of India, your local rates for paper would have re 
fleeted the general reduction in world prices that has for some time been 
evident. 

On the contrary we find that you are maintaining your former rates 

It should he noted that in Calcutta as in other sea ports it is easy to 
import foreign paper although the dealers and the public are willing _ to 
purchase Indian made paper in the hope that thereby they are supporting 
Indian Labour and Industry. Instead, however, of encouraging them in 
this desire you do them the injustice of granting lower prices to outside 
dealers. 

The situation is made more difficult by your system of price rutting 
outside at the expense of Calcutta and when prices have come down all 
over the world wo cannot understand and why you are unable to follow 
suit as you are taking full advantage of the reduction in rates by the import 
of wood pulp whilst the cheap Indian Labour which is available for grass 
and bamboo should enable you to reduce your rates in proportion. 

Under the circumstances we wish to request you earnestly to regulate 
your prices in such maimer that the interests of the dealers in Calcutta 
may be properly protected. 

Yours faithfully, 

Secretary. 


Copy forwarded to the Managing Agents, Bengal Paper Mills Co., Ltd. 
Copy forwarded to the Secretaries, India Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 


(True Copy.) 

Letter No. 23—301/,, the 24th October, 1930. 

The Titaghur Paper Mills Co., Ltd., 

Calcutta. 

Messrs. Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association. 

1-A, Swallow Lane, 

Calcutta. 

Dv.au Sms, 

Wo beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 16th instant 
and note with interest all you write. As you are aware the closing of the 
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Punjab Mills may only be temporary. We however, bearing in mind all 
you write and would assure you that we always desire to sell our paper 
.at the most economic prices. 


Yours faithfully, 

For and on behalf ol 
The Titaghur Paper Mills Cc., Ltd., 

P. P. F. W. Tleilgers & Go., 
Managing Agents. 


APPENDIX No. 6. 


Actual 

Market value. Tariff value, percentage 

of duty. 



Rs. 

A. 

r. Rs. 

A. 

p. 





Ter lb. 




Unglazed News 

0 

1 

4 0 

1 

10 

275 

M. G. Manilla 

0 

X 

10 0 

2 

3 

22-5 

Kraft . . . 'i&: 

0 

1 

10 0 

2 

3 

225 

Imitation Kraft 

0 

1 

4 0 

2 

3 

34 



Per owt. 




Old News Paper 

a 

6 

0 4 

9 

0 

26-7 

Straw Board (Japan) 

4 

4 

0 6 

0 

0 

23 

Straw Board (Holland) 

a 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

24 


APPENDIX No. 7. 

Statement of Extra Duty. Penalty and Bent. 


Quality o i Paper. 

V. H- Pass No. 

TCxtra Duty. 

Penalty. 

Pent for 
Testing and 
Pxtra Duty. 

B ent for 
Testing 
only. 



Rs. A. 

Its. A. 

Ps. a. r. 

PS. A. 

linn. White PtR. 

1-5803/22-12*26 

440 4 

Nil 

14 6 0 


JI • 

1-2714/10-1-27 

Nil. 

» 

m 

6 14 

„ ColilPt.g. . 

1-4015/14-1-27 

391 2 


H 0 0 


,, Whitt; Ptp. 

1-2713/10-1-27 

441 6 


13 14 0 


Mech. ,, 

1-4014/14-1-27 

80 13 


23 32 0 


Ung. ,, 

1-2715/30-1-27 

420 0 

>» 

14 6 0 



1-2506/10-2-27 

Nil 

>» 


11 H 

Cl. Mcdl. Ptg. . 

1-2509/10-2-27 

.. 

»> 


15 10 

Ung. Whitt; i*tg. 

1 -698/3-2-27 




6 5 

„ 

8168/31-1-27 

»• 



S l‘i 
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Quality of Paper. 

C. IT. Pass No. 

Extra Duty. 

Penalty. 

Kent for 
Testing and 
Extra Duty. 

Kent for 
Testing 
only. 

U«8. White Pig. 

1-2507/10-2-27 

Rs. A. 

Nil 

Ks. A. 

Nil 

Its. 4. ?. 

Rs. A. 

33 12 

Much. White Ptg. 

69(1/3-2-27 

86 0 

f 

1 14 0 


ling. White Ptg. 

097/3-2-27 

Nil 



3 12 

01. Cold. Pig. . 

1210/7-4-27 

80 1 




Ung. Cold. Pts. 

099/3-2-27 

Nil 

> > 



Gl. Cold. Ptg. . 

52(16/26-4.27 

81 1 

»> 

0 10 0 


Ung. 

1-3143/13-0-27 

738 7 

** 

16 14 0 


Gl. Cold. Ptg. . 

205/1-6-23 

Nil. 

»* 

Nil. 

5 10 


211/1-6-28 

,, 

y > 


5 10 

. 

209/1-0-30 

,, 

y y 

„ 

5 10 

. 

4447/22-0-23 


y , 


6 0 

Cold, Cover Paper 

4280/23-8-28 

,, 



6 4 

Ung. Cold Ptg. - 

2000/8-10-28 

512 0 

100 0 


Nil. 

|, " 1 

4517/17-11-26 

055 2 

Nil. 

44 7 0 

„ 

. 

0187/24-11-28 

619 10 

f . 

9 6 0 

„ 

Gl. Mech. Ptg. • 

4658/19-11-28 

Nil. 

. , 

Nil. 

11 14 

Ung. White Ptg. 

626/4-12-28 


) 1 

t 

13 12 

„ 

6107/29-12-26 



i, 

20 0 

Gl. Cold. Ptg. . 

0192/29-12-28 

,, 

yy 


14 13 

» * 

0193/29-12-28 


( t 


18 6 

.... 

6195/20-1J-28 

lt 

y > 


15 0 

Ung. White Ptg. 

720/5-2-29 

ggS'g-'V . i_yl 

>» 


4 13 

,, 

5222/19-1-29 

1y t| j 

•> 


0 10 

Gl. Cold. Ptg. . 

2240/9-1-20 

,, 

y » 


12 3 

Mech. White Ptg. 

1083/6-2-29 

,, 

> ► 


6 4 

.. 

3346/19-2-29 

,, 

n 


2 3 

>• 

40/1-3-29 

„ 


1 1 

10 2. 


542/3-4-29 

,, 


>y 

S 2 

Gl. Cold. Ptg. . 

2823/15-3-29 




4 13 

Ting. Cold. Cover 

725/4-5-29 




2 8 

Gl. Cold. Ptg. . 

5348/2.8-5-29 

»> 



7 8 

Mech. White Ptg. 

1421/10-6-20 

*> 



4 U 

Ung, Cover 

1031/7-6-20 

„ 



11 1 

. 

1032/7-6-20 

116 5 


31 1 0 

Nil. 

Gl. Cold. l>tg. . 

041/5-11-20 

439 2 

>> 

9 6 0 

„ 

. 

4913/22-7-20 

Nil. 


Nil. 

6 0 


6537/30-7-29 

158 14 

40 0 

18 2 0 

Nit. 

til. Mech. Ptg. . 

4613/21-8-20 

Nil . 

Nil. 

Nil. 

7 0 

Ung. White Ptg. 

5484/28-8-29 

,, 



0 10 

Mech. White Ptg. 

4014/21-8-29 

254 4 

” 

20 0 
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Quality of Paper. 

C. 11. Pass No. 

Extra Duty. 

l 

Penalty. 

Rent for 
Testing and 
Extra Duty. 

Rent for 
Testing 
only. 



Rs. a.. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. P. 

It3. A. 

■Gl. Cold. Ptg. 

">5/2-9-29 

Nil. 

XU. 

XU. 

0 14 

•Ung. White Ptg. 

6236/30-8-29 


» 


1 11 

»* », 

920/5-9-29 


11 


5 2 

>y »> 

880/4-9-29 


»» 


5 10 

Gi. Cold. Ptg. 

1121/5-9-29 


»> 


5 0 

Ung. White Ptg. 

0254/80-8-29 

>. 

»> 

1 1 

3 2 

Gl. Cold. Ptg. . 

4099/20-9-29 

M 

i. 

ii 

9 1 

Menu. White Ptg. 

•1883; *21-9-20 



n 

9 1 

Cold. Pressing . 

1752/9-9-29 

213 11 

» 

27 0 0 

XU. 

Gl. Cold. Ptg. . 

2354/11-9-29 

Nil. 

M 

Xil. 

10 0 

<11. 

2357-11-9*29 

ii 

*» 


9 li 

Ung. White Ptg. 

2522/12-9-29 

>> 

11 

tt 

6 0 

,, ,, 

456/3-10-20 

»> 


" 

9 6 

u » 

437/3-10-29 

>» 



16 14 

n ,, 

457/3-10-29 

• > 



10 14 

„ „ 

438/3-10-29 

>i 


■■ 

11 4 


825/4-10-29 

»i 



8 12 

♦. ,, 

454/3-10-29 

„ 

II 

it 

0 4 


382/3-10-29 

2722/15*10-29 

2701/15-10-29 


it 

11 

13 2 

17 15 

4 13 

4 13 

• i it • 

2712/15-10*29 

ii 



White Mech. Pig. 

3998/21-10-29 

1 T») 1 ' 


>. 

7 13 

oi. cold. rig. . 

2707/15-10-29 

I. 

it 


11 9 

Uug. White PtR. 

2708/15-10-29 

II 

a 

" 

7 15 

Cold, Pressing . 

2905/15-10-29 

144 4 

a 

22 5 0 

XU . 

Gl. Cold. Ptg. . 

809/5-11*29 

256 9 

t . 

16 10 10 

a 

Ung. Whiley-ltt. 

5082/25*10-29 

Nil. 

.> 

Xil. 

13 1 

,, „ 

5975/28-10-29 

a 

11 

H 

13 14 

,, ,, 

4910.-23-10-29 

,, 

ii 

.. 

8 2 

,, >, • 

4923/23-10-29 

196 1 


29 1 0 

Nil. 

1, >1 

4919/23-10*29 

XU . 

» 

Xil. 

13 12 

Gl. Cold. Ptg. . 

SO 1/5-11-29 

>. 


a 

2 IS 

3I«u)j. White Ptg. 

7178 27-11-29 

ii 


a 

5 11 

Ung. Cold. Ptg. 

6333,23- J1 -20 

1 1 

ii 

v<> 

4 4 

>, a • 

3287/13-12-29 

507 15 

i> 

22 8 0 

Nil. 

,, *, . 

0238/23-12-29 

498 1 

ii 

14 6 0 

.. 

Gl. Cold. Ptg. , 

115.2-1-39 

54 12 


27 8 0 

ii 

Mech. White Ptg. 

956/4-1-30 

251 14 


45 10 0 

»» 

»> tt 

799/6.2-50 

286 10 

,, 

21 14 0 
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(3) Letter dated the 28th July, 1931, from the Calcutta Paper Traders’ 

Association. 

There is one point in connection with the Indian Paper Industry on 
which we have not touched in our earlier representation. We refer to the 
Indianisatiou of the Mills staff which, according to newspaper reports, has 
been proceeding rapidly. 

This Association, as an entirely Indian concern, is very interested in this 
assertion and has made such enquiries as are possible to verify the report. 

The result has been that the Association is satisfied that, for all practical 
purposes, there has been no progress whatever in this direction. As far as 
the Association can ascertain no executive positions are hold which were not 
in existence in 1925 and no senior appointments have been made as rogards 
Indians. In addition there appears not to havo been any development in 
the question of enabling Indians to qualify for senior appointments through 
a system of apprenticeship. 

On the contrary there are a number of Indians who havo gone to the 
trouble and expense of going abroad to qualify in paper-making, but they 
find that there are no vacancies for them although the mills are working to 
the fullest capacity. The names and degrees of tlio gentlemen in question 
are available if desired. 

It is true that there are Indian chemists employed but this is the most 
senior post to which any Indian has been given the opportunity of rising, 
and we are assured that it will be found tliat their pay is not commensurate 
with the work they do. 

We therefore wish to contradict the inspired statement that there has 
been any Tndianisation worthy of the name. 

2. In our enquiries we havo come into touch with certain data which we 
believe will be of interest to the Board. 

In respect to the Sulphite process for the manufacture of Bamboo Pulp 
which is in operation at Naihati, Sir Thomas Catto stated : “ I say without 
hesitation whilst our actual cost in regard to Bamboo at the present timo 
seems high, this can be brought down and will be brought down below the 
cost of primary raw materials in foroigu countries. But I repeat even if we 
are unablo to reach that cost we are producing an article superior to wood 
pulp which should eventually command a higher price.” Sec page 599, Vol. 
I, Evidence. On page (543 Sir Thomas Catto is reported as follows :—“ I can 
assure Professor Kale that tlio Bamboo pulp will do everything wood pulp 
can do and moro.” 

In practice we are informed that the India Paper Pulp Company is losing 
money on its Bamboo Pulp despite protection and that it is only on account 
of its wood pulp imports that it is able to make a profit. As regards Sir 
Thomas Catto’s extravagant claims in respect to Bamboo pulp, it is an in¬ 
controvertible fact that the paper made by the India Paper Pulp Company 
is weaker than that made from wood pulp whilst it will not retain its 
original colour to any degree in comparison with papers mado from other 
materials. 

In this connection may wo refer you to Indian Forest Records, Vol. 3, 
Part 3, para. 25, to Modern Pulp and Paper Making, page 141, and to the 
Text Book on Paper Making, 5th Edition (Cross & Bovau’s remarks)? 

From these it would appear to bo doubtful whether the Sulphite process 
is suitable to Indian conditions and that that has been experience of t.bo 
India Paper Pulp Company may be the explanation of the fact that this 
Company has not equipped its Mills with the necessary digesters to enable 
it to run its two machines on Bamboo Pulp but has been content to import 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of its entire pulp requirements from foreign 
countries ever since protection was granted. 
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We suggest that the Board make searching enquiries as to loss of Sulphur 
and Magnesite, and as to the consumption of both of those chemicals, and 
to enquire whether the patented process under which the Company was 
operating is still in vogue or whether the ordinary Sulphite process is now 
in operation. 

Tn respect to the Soda process we are advised that the principal problem 
is in the recovery department. We are informed that, unless 80 per cent, is 
recovered the process cannot be considered a business proposition, and 
Mr. Witham--an American authority—states that if less than 95 per cent, 
of tho soda goes to the evaporators from the pans there is something wrong 
with the system. The same importance is attached to the recovery system 
in respect to the Sulphite process. 

We are informed in respect to Grass that the Indian Mills do not recover 
more than GO per cent, and whilst the figures for Bamboo are not available 
it would appear that this must bo even less as there is in Bamboo a larger 
percentage of silica which combines with the soda and prevents recovery. 

We urge that the percentage of recovery be made a question of special 
enquiry by the Board. 

We make this further representation as we are convinced by our enquiries 
that in the case of the Sulphito process it is not suitablo to this climate and 
in the case ol the Soda process the question is not one of protection but of 
efficiency in the mill. If, however, their process is such that they cannot 
recover an economical percentage of soda, then the claim to protection must 
fail. 


(4) Letter dated the liith September, 1031, from the Calcutta Paper 
Traders' Association. 

We have corrected the draft of the oral evidence given by the represent¬ 
atives of this Association before the Tariff Board and it has been returned 
to you through the Secretary of the Calcutta Paper Importers’ Association. 
In this connection we ask loave to submit a supplementary representation 
with regard to cortain points that have since arisen. 

I, Mills' additional claim for protecting paper with Mechanical contents 
between 65 and 7.5 per cent, of Mechanical pulp .—Tho mills have claimed 
protection on the paper containing Mechanical pulp from 65 to 75 per cent. 
To support this claim the Titaghur Mills have taken up the plea that they 
have been deprived of a legitimate portion of their market in white Printing 
and they have been interfered with in their sale of Badami and unbleached 
paper. To substantiate this, they have shown a specific case of their being 
unable to acquire the business of the unbleached item of the Madras Govern¬ 
ment (vide their answer to Questions 33 and 37). In protesting against this 
statement we would point out that from the production of Superior Badami 
and Badami Papers as shown in the list of Annexure A it cannot be made out 
whether they have received any less business, although the taste of using 
Badami paper is now tending towards white Printing and moreover they have; 
received full-time work for their machine. From the above it does not prove 
that there has been any loss of business. In this connection we would ask 
tho Board to enquire why the Titaghur Mills themselves imported Badami 
Paper. 

Further the Madras Government has purchased the item at a cost of 
As. 1-9 per lb. while the same mill which has complained of the loss of then- 
transaction has shown their cx-factory price for the unbleached paper in 
1930 as As. 3-2-71 per lb. in their Annexure F (1), which together with the 
freight if the paper had to reach Madras would have cost something more. 
And it is the same mill which has shown in their Annexure E tho cost of 
imported Badami Paper with 20 per cent, duty to he Its. 243, the landed 
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cost of which at the port of Madras would he less than As. 1-9. The quality 
gave the Madras Government entire satisfaction and they accepted that 
thing. 

Thus the Hoard will see that even if tariff duty he added in place of 20 
per cent, duty still the cost would show a difference of another anna 1 per 
pound and therefore even hy the enforcement of present tariff rate of duty 
the import oi this paper cannot be stopped. 

if the claim as put forth by file mill be satisfied almost all sorts of News¬ 
paper will have to pay protection duty as ordinary heavy weight newsprint 
contains about 30 per cent, chemical wood pulp and tbe light weight papers 
necessarily contain even more than that to attain strength while being manu¬ 
facture^. 

2. The disastrous effect of tariff duty on common • printing .—As requested 
hy the Board we are sending a number of copies of newspapers printed on 
newsprint. Most of these newspapers are fed lrom the stock of the import¬ 
ers and in most eases th<j requirements are so small that it does not permit 
oi a special import and therefore the suggestion of import under license 
would he impracticable. This class ol' paper is so cheap that even if double 
the present tariff duty is added to c.i.l. value that will still remain far 
below tlie lowest selling price of white printing paper of the local mills. The 
mills hero know it finite well that they cannot produce this kind oi paper 
with their indigenous materials and if we look into their manufacturing 
charge less cost of pulp, it will he found that c.i.f. cost of Newsprint is 
lower than that. Consequently even though the mechanical pulp is imported 
it is not at all possible to manufacture this paper here. AVe are, there¬ 
fore, unable to conceive why it is that the mills are insisting upon stopping 
the import of this paper. 

The mills, as we gather from their representation, are trying to bring 
relief to the newspapers hy suggesting a license. But what about cheap reli¬ 
gious and educational publicationsp At the time of om oral evidence we 
submitted some elementary educational works which the Board has no doubt 
observed as printed on common newsprint. And in India almost all religious 
books whether of Hindus. Muslims or Christians are printed in I'nglased 
Newsprint to make it worth every man’s purse. To convince the Board of 
this we are also sending herewith few copies of religious books. 

Tf we try to find out the reason why the mills have suggested a license 
for newspapers we will see that it lies in the agitation that may come from 
that quarter and to support this we would state that just helore the advent 
of the Tariff Board here the advertisements of the local mills began to 
appear in almost all newspapers here. 

Wo therefore pray to the Board that as our country is poor and to 
spread education for this poor country cheap publication is essentially 
needed, the Board might fully consider whether there is any possibility of 
doing real benefit to the industry in the idea of protecting this thing. 

We believe that the Customs have now acquired a fair knowledge of the 
ingredients of average newsprint by repeated testing and their opinion may 
be considered as valuable to a certain extent. From that opinion couided 
with the information of c.i.f. rates from the same source—which may he 
taken as an impartial body—we trust tlie Board will take their guidance 
before forming their view about, the percentage question. 

3 T/ie claim for protection on Kraft and Manilla paper* (reference, page 
71 of THinjhiir's reply). —The claim has been made that Kraft paper can be 
made in India. We find hy the tables given by the Titaghur Taper Com¬ 
pany that the cost of Kraft pulp imported in 1929-3(1 was roughly £10 per 
ton.* At that time the f.o.b. price for Kraft paper was about- £15 to £16, 
leaving not more than Cti or 11s. 91 for manufacturing and all intermediate 
profit. The present Indian Mills, figure for this operation is Ks. 283 
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(Rs. 466-10-8 selling rate less Rs. 183 cost of pulp) which is far wore than 
the present price of Kraft paper itself, ft would require a duty of at least 
100 per cent, in order to enable the mills to compete and it is doubtful 
whether they would be able to get a satisfactory pulp from Bamboo, as 
experience up to date shows it to he weaker than wood pulp. Even wore 
they able to make a Kraft pulp it would not be possible to make a paper to 
suit the requirements of the trade as it is almost entirely machine glazed of 
very thin substances, and although there are two M. G. Machines in India 
we understand they are not suitable to make this light weight. Wo would 
also say that an inferior quality or an imitation Kraft even if cheaper would 
not sell as although cheaper qualities are available in Europe the demand is 
entirely for genuine Kraft. 

4. Charges against importers.— The charge is made by the Titaghur Mill 
on page 48 of their reply to the questionnaire that the dealers were ahlo to 
dispose of the imported paper at a fairly large profit and because the mills 
are now getting a stronger grip in the market the dealers consequently 
cannot now make the similar profit and therefore they are opposed to protec¬ 
tion and are doing their utmost to state a case against the mill. This 
statement of the said mill is absolutely baseless. So far our association is- 
concerned the members are not dependent on the imported papers with 
respect to the qualities manufactured by the local mill. That the local mills 
are able to sell to the extent of six to seven thousand tons per annum in 
this market and at a lunch higher price in comparison with the other ports 
and interior up-country market is simply due to the consciousness of the 
members of this association to push local Industry. We must say that the 
extra tonnage gained with the improvement of the machineries by the local 
mills would only he sold in the up-country by dumping. Their gain of 
stronger grip was only duo, firstly, to the special lower price introduced into 
the interior up-country market than in the ports, and secondly, to the special 
railway freight enjoyed by them from the carriers. Thus under cover of 
protection they have been able to dispose of their over-production in up- 
country and ports like Bombay by taking recourse to an unfair competition. 
But in Calcutta market the sale remains almost tho same. The little that 
lias been increased is owing to the now qualities introduced by the mills 
with the importation of wood pulp, our members continuing to push tho 
new qualities just like the old ones! We are not biased in favour of the im¬ 
ported qualities, for if wo were, the mills’ prices for Calcutta Bolt would 
have had to remain on the same level with those of Bombay, Madras and 
Rangoon. 

For retaining lower prices in up-country if. as the mills say, they get 
large orders from up-country printers w 7 e would mention that some of our 
members place orders as large or larger than any received from up-country 
hut they do not receive the benefit of these lower prices, if it is profitable 
to take these orders from up country at cut prices we should receive the 
benefit also in Calcutta and it shows that a larger amount of protection is 
received than is necessary, ff, on the contrary, the up-country rates are 
not profitable, we say that protection should not he granted to enable the 
mills to sell unprofitably in one place, where competition with imported 
papers is even less than normal, and reroup the losses in another. 

The statement is also made that the importers can conceal the country 
of origin. The allegation is made by a mill which has admitted importing 
foreign paper and labelling it with their own labels implying that, it was 
their own manufacture. Tt is untrue as all hales have to be marked with 
the country of origin and all papers in tile protected classes (and many ot 
the non-protected) arc labelled and as such must bear the country of origin 
printed thereon. 

ft is true that British papers do not have to bear the country of origin 
hut in nearly all cases it is mentioned as it is a mark of superiority and 
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it would be to our disadvantage to omit, it. That this is correct is shown 
by the fact that the Titaghur Paper Mills altered the name of the Bank 
Paper they manufacture from Titaghur Bank to English Bank presumably 
so as to conceal the country of origin and secure larger sales by implying 
that it was ol English origin. They have also copied as nearly as possible 
two well-known English trade marks that have been established in the Indian 
market for a long time, viz.. Conqueror lias been adopted to Conquest and 
3009 has become 2009. The first are the British marks and the second Tita- 
ghur’s approximations. This will show that there is no need to conceal a 
country of origin as it is usually an advantage as it implies a superior 
article. 

The allegation of our being able to make higher profit in imported papers 
and hence our preference to the same is quite groundless in view of the 
mills’ own statement that their quality is equal to the imported kind price 
for price. Th%re are very many dealers in imported papers and competi¬ 
tion for such business is therefore as keen as for the local mill papers and 
moreover the consumers have their own judgment to select a paper for his 
job after comparing the price of the local and the foreign, quality for quality 

As already explained in our reply to the questionnaire, that so far the 
members of this Association are concerned they import a quality higher in 
standard and considerably of a higher cost than the local mill papers. From 
the quotation of .£22 c.i.f. for White Printing papers as appearing in Annex- 
lire E of Titaghur Mill’s reply it can he very easily noticed that they are not 
able to reconcile their own statement when they say that their price for 
white printing is Tts 466. The reason for our importing foreign printings 
is that they are of either superior grades or of cheaper qualities which the 
nulls cannot manufacture with indigenous raw materials and even with the 
present protection. It is thus clear that the dealers import foreign papers 
lor satisfying the demands of such customers who want the same and thus 
the question of large profit does not come at all. 

5. The market for the mills.- In reply to your question Mo. 25 the mills 
have stated that, they can increase their production 25,000 tons more. Our 
opinion with regard to this however is quite to the contrary. We think what 
they are now producing is itself an over-production. If of course tariff be 
imposed on Kraft paper and on the paper containing 05 to 75 per cent. 
Mechanical Wood l’ulp then the mills will find some scope to import mecha¬ 
nical and Kraft Pulp and to produce mechanical paper or some of the thick 
weights Kraft paper under protection of tariff. And perhaps just to try the 
possibilities they imported mechanical pulp and Kraft Pulp from time to 
time. 

The Punjab Paper mills will no doubt start to manufacture again, when 
the competition will set in in a new vigour and it will help the mills to pro¬ 
duce news quality and Kraft and thereby eliminating inter-competition. 

6. i State help or self kelp. —We have already pointed out to the Board 
about the inefficiency of .soda recovery and we have also shown that the mills 
using sulphite process is losing heavily owing to the climatic effect of this 
country. Tu this connection wo beg to quote as follows from the Modern 
Pulp and Paper Making, page 141, and trace a graph of solubility of S. 0. 2 
in water at different temperatures from page 128 of the same hook: — 

“ Robt. Jl. Wolf states that one summer the acid in the plant lie was 
operating dropped from 6 per ceut. to 4-25 per cent, and the decrease in 
the strength of the pulp was so uoticeahlc as to cause several of the mill’s 
customers to inquire as to the cause. When a refrigerating plant was 
installed and the acid went up to over 5-5 per cent, the strength test of the 
paper immediately increased from 65 to 85. Mr. Wolf explains these results 
on the grounds of the higher maximum temperature and increased cooking 
time needed with the weaker acid. He states, moreover, that the consump¬ 
tion of wood per ton of sulphite was markedly affected. With the strong acid 
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it took 1-65 cords of wood to mako a ton of bleached sulphite whereas with 
the weaker acid it took 2 cords.” 


Solubility of SO, in water at- different temperatures. 
Diaoium. 



From this it will he seen that except with a refrigerating plant this pro¬ 
cess cannot be expected to be satisfactory in a tropical country and although 
Mr. Raitt may not have been able to arrive at his conclusions by practical 
experience in his laboratory we submit that those conclusions have boon borne 
out in actual working. 

Over and above this wastage, owing to the top-heavy expenditure the 
cost of these mills is increasing with leaps and bounds and practically in 
our poor country we have to pay just double the price for paper than what 
is paid by the people of rich countries like England, Germany, United States 
of America, etc., for the same paper there. Not only Tndia but the whole 
world is at present suffering through the financial depression and it is the 
duty of every one to contribute bis help to the world economy. Even, as it 
transpires from the bulletin of the 9lh instant, His Majesty the King- 
Emperor is helping the State by sacrificing a portion of his grant and 
Messrs. Tata Tron and Stool Company, Limited, have reduced their cost by 
dispensing with the services of 18 European Assistants who were drawing 
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largo salaries and replacing them by Indians. The Paper Mills here can also 
reduce their cost by Indianization, by making efficiency in, production, by re¬ 
ducing the charges of the Managing Agents, and by various other methods. 
If they adopt these procedures we arc of strung opinion that 20 per cent, 
duty will be sufficient for protection. 

We have stated above the facts as they actually stand and we fervently 
pray to the Board to kindly consider them well before passing their final, 
judgment. 

With thanks. 
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THE CALCUTTA PAPER IMPORT ASSOCIATION 

AND 

THE CALCUTTA PAPER TRADERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

B.—Obal. 


Evidence of Messrs. W. K. BATTEY, R. J. D WARD, RAGHU- 
NATH DUTT, LAL1T KRISHNA CHOWDRY and A. N. 
CHATTERJI, recorded at Calcutta on Thursday, 
the 6th August, 1931. 

President. —Mr. Battev, you represent the Calcutta Paper Import 
Association? 

Mr. Bailey. —Yes. 

President.- Mr. Dutt, you represent the Calcutta Paper Traders’ 
Association? 

Mr. Dutt.— Yes. 

Mr. Bailey, —lie is also a Member of our Association. He will speak for 
both. 

President.- -T should like, to have some idea of the membership of the 
Association. How many members are there altogether? 

Mr. Halley.- 13. 

President.- Are they all direct importers? 

Mr. Battey. -Yes. 

President. —And all of them do business in CalcuttaP 

Mr. Buttey. —Yes, principally as agents and some also as merchants. 

President. —You have a Standing Committee of the Association? 

Mr. Battey. —Being a small Association we have no Standing Committee.. 
President. —The whole Association practically works as a Standing 
Committee? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —You represent, 1 suppose, imports from all the countries that 
export to India? 

Mr. Battey .—Yes. 

President. — Both the United Kingdom and the Continent? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes, and America. 

President. —Do you fix prices in consultation with one another? 

Mr. Battey. —No. 

President. —There is no concerted arrangement? 

Mr. Battey .—Outside the Association we ale only dealers. 

President. —ft is only in matters in which you arc commonly interested 
that you generally combine? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes, where the general interests of the trade require it. 
President. -Taking your own position you do business on commission? 
Mr. Battey - Yes. 

President. —That is to say you get orders from dealers here and transmit 
them to your principal exporting houses in Europe? 

Mr. Battey. —That is right. 
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President. —And shipments are consigned direct to dealers? 

Mr. Battcij. —Yes. 

President. —Invoices in their ease are made out on the basis of c.i.f. 
prices. 

Mr. Jlnltey.- -Yes. 

President.—Mow exactly do you got. your own commission? That is to 
say, does the c.i.f. price as stated in the invoice, include your commission? 

Mr. Dutt.- —Yes, c.i.f. and c. 

President .—Therefore il’ I want to get the dealer’s price in Calcutta, that 
is to say the price at which the dealer sells, 1 must take the c.i.f. price, the 
landing charges and the duty and the dealer’s commission. 

Mr. Batt.ey.— That is correct. 

President. —Then I get the price at which the dealer sells. 

Mr. Batten. —Yes. 

President. --1 take it that the rates of commission charged by you as an 
importing agent vary according to circumstances, am I right, or is there a 
general rate ? 

Mr. Bat fey. — The rate I receive on papers is a standard rate. 

President. —Approximately what percentage? 

Mr. Battery .—2 per cent. 

President. —On the c.i.f. price? 

Mr, Batley. —Yes. 

President. — What- approximately is the standard rate of commission, 
charged by the dealers in Calcutta? 

Mr. Jialtey. —That varies according to supply and demand. Sometimes 
they sell below cost, and sometimes at cost price, and the profit will vary 
according to supply and demand. 

Mr. Ward. —The average profit is between 5 and 7} per cent. 

President.- -Calculated on the landed price? 

Mr. Batley .—Yes. 

President.- Is the practice in your trade likg the practice which we have 
noticed in some trades, where the c.i.f. price is a gross price? That is to 
sav there is a certain amount of discount allowed oft the c.i.f. price. 
Supposing the c.i.f. price of a particular class of paper is £27, in some cases 
the nett c.i.f. price which is charged to the consignee is £27 less S per cent, 
or 10 per cent. 

Mr. Baltey. —My prices are all nett c.i.f. prices. 

President. -L should like to take you through the representations that 
you have sent in to us. You have been good enough to send us replies to 
the questionnaire that we have addressed to the trade and along with that 
you have sent us a covering letter embodying your general views on the points 
that arise for enquiry. I will first take the covering letter. I have noticed 
that you have been present at the sittings of this Hoard since we commenced 
this enquiry last Saturday. Are there any statements either in this letter 
or in your replies to the questionnaire that yon would like either to modify 
or to withdraw? 

Mr. Bat ley.- -Not as far as T can see at the moment. 

President.- —The first statement in this letter to which I should like to 
draw your attention is the statement where you make a reference to the Tndia 
Paper Pulp Company who are one of the applicants in this ease. The state¬ 
ment which you make in regard to that Company is that their imports of 
wood pulp constitute such a glaring admission of failure and so completely 
falsify' the evidence they gave before the Board in 1025 as to rule them out 
of further assistance. T take it your point, is the fact that the Tndia Paper 
Pulp Company which were one of the Companies engaged exclusively in tho 
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manufacture) of paper from bamboo in 1925, in spite of the protection they 
had received under the Protection Act, have been obliged to import consider¬ 
able quantities of wood pulp is an admission on their part that bamboo as a 
raw material for paper must now be regarded as a failure. 

Mr. flatten.- -That is as far as their particular process is concerned. 

President. —The only way in which it is possible for us to judge whether 
the magnesite acid process as applied to bamboo has been a success or not 
is by considering first the cost at which they are at present able to produce 
their bamboo pulp and secondly the quality of the pulp that they are able 
to produce. As regards costs have you any direct knowledge of the level 
of costs which they have been able to attain? 

Mr. Hat ten.- Not beyond the evidence which lias been given. The posi¬ 
tion—that i? n:v personal opinion and my colleagues may agree, with it or 
not—as far as J can understand from evident* is that their sole reason 
for not making bamboo pulp is shortage of funds. Our contention is that 
the importation of wood pulp al a much lower figure than the Board estimat¬ 
ed in allowing them an anna a lb. protection has been such an enormous 
burden to the consumer. By importing wood pulp, they have effected a 
saving in their cost of manufacture while they are getting more or less the 
price estimated by the Tariff Board previously. This price either they 
have got or they should have got if they were running efficiently. If this 
argument is correct, then their contention that they cannot put in their 
extra plant for the pulp portion of the mill for lack of funds falls to the 
grouud. 

President.- As you are aware the Tariff Board in 1925 made in their 
case not merely a recommendation for assistance in the form of a duty on 
finished paper, but also assistance in the shape of direct capital assistance. 

Mr. flat try, — Yes. 

President, ■ That for various reasons was refused by the Government of 
India. 

Mr. flatten. —Yes. 

President .—So the only assistance they have got. is the assistance given 
by the general tariff duty on paper. 

Mr. Jtath'ii .—That is right. That of course is limited to a period of 
7 years. 

President .—Those 7 years would expire in 1932 March. We have received 
their accounts up to March, 1931. From March, 1931 to March, 1932 there 
is about a year yet to run. Practically therefore their position to-day is 
that they have received this assistance for more or less 5 years. 

Mr. flatten.—Quite so. 

President. —Taking things as they stand to-day the assistance which was 
expected from the extension of the period to 7 years, as far as they are 
concerned, has not materialised. 

Mr. flattey. —N'o. 

President. —Your main point is that, since the price of imported pulp has 
fallen very considerably since 1925, the extent to which it has fallen since 
then is the extent of tho extra assistance which they have received. 

Mr. flattey. —The protection was granted on the assumption that they 
would almost immediately increase their pulp output and the extent of the 
assistance is the difference between their estimated cost price of bamboo 
and the cost of wood pulp. 'Pile fall in the cost of wood pulp is additional. 

President. That is to say looking at the position in relation to 1925, 
there are two ways in which ihe Tnclia Paper Pulp Company was expected 
to derive assistance. There is first of all this point which was not anticipated 
then there is the big fall in the price of imported pulp which they arc using 
in a very large extent as a raw material. 

Mr. Itnlteti. —Quite so. 

President. That full is in Ihe nature of extra assistance. 
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Mr. Battey .—Quite so. 

President .—In addition to that they were expected to increase their pulp 
plant and their output of pulp. 

Mr. Word.- In their evidence they stated that they would he able to 
supply the other mills very shortly. 

President. —They were expected to increase their pulp plant and increase 
their output of pulp. The result ot increasing that output to the extent 
practically of doubling the original output would mean a very considerable 
reduction in their works costs. Therefore there is the margin that they 
have derived or ought to have derived from the redaction in the works costs 
and there is the margin also which is supplied by the fall in the price of 
imported wood pulp which they are using as their raw material. Out of 
these two margins they ought to have been able to provide the funds neces¬ 
sary for the development of bamboo which they have not done. 

M r. Battey. —Certainly. 

Pre.iide.nt. It was accepted by the Tariff Board in 1925 that unless 
capital, assistance was granted to the India Paper Pulp Company, they would 
not be able to increase their pulp plant. It was for that purpose definitely 
that assistance of 11s. 10 lakhs was recommended. Therefore when that 
assistance, for various reasons was refused by the Government, of India, you 
cannot, legitimately charge the Company for not having extended their pulp 
plant. 

Mr. Battey .—Not immediately, hut our contention is that in the course 
of comparatively few years, as soon as they set their machine going, they 
should have developed their pulp plant. 

Preside fit. - The original intention of the Tariff Board was that they 
would not be able to increase their pulp capacity and reduce their cost 
unless capital assistance was granted. So far as that original intention of 
the Tariff Board was concerned, you could not very well blame the India. 
Paper Pulp Company. 

Mi. Hatley. —No. 

President. The second point is that considerable assistance was derived 
by the Company by the fall in the price of imported pulp. Now Mr. Battey, 
you are aware as well as we are that the courses of prices of imported 
paper and of imported pulp more or less coincide. The. price of paper very 
largely depends on the price of pulp. If the price of imported pulp has 
fallen, it necessarily follows that to a corresponding extent the price of 
imported paper has fallen. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President.-—Therefore while they are able to get their imported' pulp at 
a lower cost, it means at the same time their realisation on paper would be 
correspondingly lower. 

Mr. Hurd.—There has been no competition from imported paper. 

President.- -You are speaking at the. moment of the Calcutta market? 

Mr. Word. -All markets. The Calcutta market runs np to Lahore. 
There is no competition. 

President .—We ean only judge, by actual figures. The realisations of the 
Paper Companies in Tndia have been very considerably reduced since file 
Board conducted its original enquiry in 1925. The average realised price 
free of duty in 1924 on which the Tariff Board based its measure of protec¬ 
tion was As. 3 6a lb. to As. 3-7 a lb. That is the average realised price 
free of duty on which the Tariff Board based their estimate. At present the 
average realised price free of duty does not exceed As. 2-5. 

Mr. Ward.— Tt is due to the competition amongst the mills themselves. 

President. —It. is a very large statement to make that a difference of one 
anna in the realised price per lb. would have occurred as the result of 
Indian Mills’ competition. 
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Mr. Ward. —1 think so. 

Mr. Battey. —1 would like to say that our opinion is not based so much 
on the fail in the price of pulp which is more or less compensated by the 
fall in the price of paper. There is no questioning the fact that they have 
beeu using imported pulp which is costing them less. Whatever the price 
of imported pulp was they were using that pulp instead of the bamboo 
pulp—showing by itself that their cost has been reduced and the saving 
they have effected by using imported pulp instead of their own pulp is the 
measure of the advantage which they got. 

President.- Tt is not so much the fall which has taken place in the 
price of imported pulp which is the source of the additional income which 
you say they should have derived. Tt is a fact that they have been using 
a raw material which is cheaper than the bamboo pulp that they were using 
at the time the Board conducted its enquiry. About the cost of bamboo 
pulp at the time the Board conducted its original enquiry—it was a fairly 
high figure—there were no definite figures available at the time because of 
the difficulty in allocating the costs. Take 3 'our figure of Rs. 2(10 or Rs. 250. 
The Board expected that it they used bamboo pulp at Rs. 260 and got a 
realised price of As. 3-7 a lb., even then they would not be able to increase 
their capacity of the pulp plant unless additional capital assistance was 
granted. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President-.— What has happened now is the cost of bamboo pulp has, 
although no extension of the plant has taken place, for various reasons been 
brought down. Along with that there has been a proportionate reduction 
in the realised price. Where then is the margin? 

Mr. Ward.- —As. 2-5, is that an average of all classes of paper? 

Presiden t. —Protected paper. 

Mr. Battey. —Their present price is As. 3-5. I can hardly see how they 
arrived at a figure of As. 2-5. 

Mr. 11W.—That is without duty. 

President. -—If the average realised price of protected paper in the 
market is As. 3-4 to As. 3-5, obviously the duty free price would be As. 2-4 
against the duty free price which the Tariff Board estimated in 1925 of 
As. 3-7. 

Mr. Wurtl .—The average realised price of imported wood tree white 
papers is somewhere in tlic region of As. 3-9, and 1 don't think that it 
can be maintained. 

President. —The precise manner in which the Indian Paper Companies 
fix their prices is a matter which comes up for discussion later on. 

Mr. Word.- -You were saying that that statement was a very large state¬ 
ment to make. 1 should like to point out that that is based on my ex¬ 
perience. There is no competition between foreign white printing and 
foreign cream laid and ihe local mills. 

President. —It would facilitate the discussion if we confined our considera¬ 
tion at this stage to the actual surplus which under the circumstances tho 
India Paper Pulp Company had been able to secure. We have got their 
figures of average realised prices and as far as my colleagues and I have been 
ablo to judge, those prices as they have been given from the books, must be 
accepted as correct. Tf that is so. we ought to take it that the realised 
prices which (hey have been getting during the past 5 years has meant a 
reduction more or less in tho proportion of As. 3-6 to As. 2-5. If that s 
so on these figures, assuming them to be correct for the time being, the 
margin which in the circumstances of 1925 they might liavo derived disap¬ 
pears. It is very nearly an anna. 

Mr. Battey - Tf that is correct, that would be the position. 

President. —As a matter of fact as far as the India Paper Pulp Company 
is concerned, it is a fact that no dividend has been declared so far. 
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Mr. liiilfey. —11 is a private Company and there is no public body of 
shareholders to object. 

President. — It is not a question of object-ins? or not objecting. The fact 
is that you have got a body of shareholders, private or public, who would 
like to got some dividend. Since 1925 no dividend has been declared and 
nobody who has put money into the India Paper Pulp Company has been 
able to get ar.y money out of it. 

Mr. Bat try. —T am not competent to offer any opinion on that. 

President. —Since you have made the statement 1 am trying to ascertain 
how far your statement is based on your knowledge of the facts. 

Mr. Bailey. —Our opinion is based on the facts wo have stated. 

President.— You admit, that if the facts are as f have stated, then from 
this point of view it would he an inaccurate statement? 

Mr. Bnttey — Assuming these rates are correct. You say the realised 
price is As. 3-6 to As. 3-7. The original recommendation of the Tariff Board 
was on the basis of their being able to realise As. 4 per lb. If you are 
allowing this duty of one anna. pel lb. free which I must say, 1 don’t quite 
follow, the price should be As. 3 a lb. 

President. —When the Tariff Hoard was enquiring into this matter in 
1925, the revenue duty was 15 per cent, and the Tariff Board decided to 
raise the price including the protective duty to As. 4. 

Mr. Bnttey. —Y’es. 

President.— Actually without the protective duty, but including the 
revenue duty they got a price of As. 3-0. 

Mr. Baft ci/. -That would be fair. 

Presiderd. —You have made the statement that there was a considerable 
reduction in the price of imported pulp and these people were using 
increasing quantities of imported pulp. At the same time they were receiv¬ 
ing protection to the extent of one anna per lb. and it was expected under 
those circumstances that their liuaneiai position would have helped them to 
increase their pulp plant to the extent the Board contemplated, but if 
actually the facts do not justify that conclusion, then of course you would be 
prepared to withdraw the statement as far as that particular point is 
concerned. 

Mr. Bat try. —Except that I would not be prepared to accept that the 
mills would not he able to raise additional capital if their claim on bamboo 
pulp wore founded on facts. 

President.. —The precise point of that, contention is that the India Paper 
Pulp Company placed before the Tariff' Board a fairly optimistic view of the 
future of bamboo pulp and if they really believed in the optimistic view 
put forward, they would have been in a position to enlist further capital. 

Mr. Bat icy— Yes. 

President.- -The actual development with regard to bamboo has followed 
a slightly different course not merely from what the paper mills anticipated 
at the time but also, 1 regret, to say, from what tho Tariff Board themselves 
anticipated. The difficulties incidental to the manufacture of paper from 
bamboo have proved rather more serious than either the mills or the Tariff 
Board anticipated in 1925. The difficulty arises largely from the fact that 
there are certain difficulties connected with the treatment of bamboo in 
the pulj) plant, particularly in the stages previous to digestion which the 
mi 11s probably bad not accurately anticipated at' the time, and which the 
Tariff Board themselves did not anticipate. At Debra Dun they apparently 
didn’t, pay sufficient, attention to the most effective wav of treating bamboo 
mechanically before the process of digestion begins. 

Mr. Bnttey. —Quite. 

President. —Mr. Uaitt therefore, as far as I am able to judge, didn’t at 
the time pay sufficient attention to the possible difficulties in regard to the 
mechanical treatment of bamboo. 
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Mr. Bat icy .—The India Taper Pulp Company in applying for protection 
based on their experience of crushing bamboo said that the other mills 
could convert their plants within six months and the other mills themselves 
said that they could convert them in two years. That is based on the ox- 
perienee of Hie India Paper Pulp Company. 

President.— Provided the prices that they got for their papers were the 
prices of 1925. Since prices had fallen, the question of mechanical treat¬ 
ment became very important. 

Mr. Ward. They could not foresee the fall in prices of the last two 
years. They said they could change their plant in two years. They either 
meant that or they didn’t. They made no attempt. 

President. —What the India Taper Pulp Company meant to do was that 
if they got further financial assistance, they would go ahead. I hey didn t 
get it and therefore it was necessary for them to get reduced costs on a 
small output which they could do only by subjecting their bamboo to a 
much more efficient mechanical treatment than the experts themselves at 
the time suggested. 

Mr. Jin I fry .—As regards the Titaghur Paper Mills there was no question 
of loan or subsidy to them and they undertook to convert their plant within 
2 years. 

President. The Tariff Hoard did not make any suggestion that they 
should experiment with bamboo. The Tariff Board said that this experiment 
should be done by the India Paper Pulp Company and the Andhra Paper 
Mills. Tt is r, fact which is entirely to the credit of the Titaghur Paper 
Mills that they have done so much exploratory work. As far as T am able 
to judge the matter is still under consideration with ns here and I do not 
in the least, blnmo you for drawing our attention to it—but the. fact, 
remains that the difficulties actually experienced in the treatment of bamboo 
have necessitated prolonged trials of the kind that none of the parties 
anticipated m 1925. That seems to he fairly clear. May T ask tan. Mr. 
Rattev, whether you have visited any of these mills? 

Mr. J)atte;i.~l have visited one mill, but not extensively. 

President. You have not made a careful survey of their bamboo plant. 

Mr. Tinttcy. —No. 

President.- Tt has been our business to make a fairly close study of this 
question. T have been impressed over and over again with the difficulties 
which arc associated with this particular aspect, of bamboo treatment. If 
you look at the extraordinary variety of crushing machines which have had 
to he installed, the failures which have occurred, the repeated trials which 
have been found necessary, you would realise that the problem could not be 
disposed of in Jin ofFhund manner. 

Mr. Battcy .—] am not trying to minimise the difficulties. Rut still the 

fact remains that for the last 5$ years the vast majority of the mills are 

using wood pulp in the manufacture of protected papers. 

President. —1 don’t know what your experience of industries generally 
is but when you are trying to develop what is almost entirely a new 

industry, if you can compress the pioneering work, into a space of fire 

years, you are extraordinarily lucky. 

Mr. Batten.- They arc asking you to make it 15 or 20. 

President .-—That is a matter for us (o judge. We are for the moment 
speaking of the past. What I am suggesting is this, that if the difficulties 
connected with bamboo have proved greater than an impartial body like 
the Tariff Board realised in 1925, to say that all these difficulties should have 
been met and overcome in 2 or 3 years is to my mind to underrate the diffi¬ 
culties of pioneering a new industry. 

Mr. Battcij. — If the Board reaches the conclusion that the difficulties 
have prevented their attaining success within this period. I don’t think wc 
have much further to say. 
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President. —I have the feoling, Mr. Battey, that if you had the oppor¬ 
tunities which we have had during the past month or two to see actually 
the difficulties that the mills have been through, 1 don’t say you would not 
be justiiied in making a statement of the kind you bave made, but you 
would have considerably qualified your statement. That is all T would like 
to point out at this stage. 

Mr. Hatley. —That very seriously qualifies our opinion. 

President. —Tf your general view with regard to the possibilities of 
bamboo pulp is different from that, of the mills, that of course raises an 
issue which I am anxious to discuss with you. Mow there is a statement 
that you make with regard to the Bengal Paper Mills that they have not 
considered it worth while to take the necessary steps to produce bamboo 
pulp on a commercial scale. It is a fact that their production of bamboo 
pulp is even now purely in tile experimental stage. It has as a matter of 
fact not. exceeded 30 or 40 tons. I want to ask you this. T am not necessarily 
trying to exonerate the Bengal Paper Mills, hut I want to ask you would 
you regard an actual expenditure of somewhere between Its. 4 to Its. 5 lakhs 
ns a test of good faith? 

Mr. Hut fey. — Tf they had started the expenditure in 1926 or 1927, 1 
would have accepted It definitely ns proof of good faith. 

President. —The Bengal Paper Mills fall in the same category as the 
Titagbur Paper Mills That is to say the Tariff Board had no suggestion to 
make about them. It was quite anticipated that they would get the benefit 
of this duty and at the same time no obligation was placed upon their 
shoulders in the matter of bamboo. Tn spite of that, although so to speak 
they bad no moral obligation in the matter, in the space of 5 years begin¬ 
ning with 1925 and ending with 1930 if they had eared to go so far as to 
incur a capita] outlay of Its. 41 lakhs, T should find it a little difficult to say 
that bamboo pulp was a matter which they didn’t consider worth their while. 

Mr. Hatley. — Tf T was to get one anna a pound duty. 1 should consider 
it good business. It is a question of the automatic protection which has 
forced the grass mills to take to bamboo. 

President .— Your point is that an outlay of Its. 5 lakhs is not. sufficient 
evidence of good faith. 

Mr. Battey. —It has a good business side. I don’t suggest that they arc 
not going to manufacture banihoo pulp. It is good business to manufacture 
bamboo pulp in view of the protection they got. 

President. —When we are speaking of good faith, we are thinking of it 
from the business point of view. I should say that they have sufficient faith 
in bamboo pulp if they think it necessary to invest Rs, -U lakhs. 

Mr. Battey.— V\> to a point. 

President.—hi these hard times I am not inclined to despise Rs. 5 lakhs. 

Mr. Battey. —Xo. 

President. —Jt is perfectly true—and there you are on firmer ground— 
that their actual output is not anything like the output attained in the other 
mills. But when you go further and say they don’t consider it worth their 
while, .1 feel it my duty to point out that it is not a fair statement. 

Mr. Battey - -Perhaps the phrase “ worth their while ” should not liavo 
been used. It is worth their while to make hamboo pulp. 

Presidcra.— So w we come to the Titagbur Paper Mills. I must, say 1 
don’t entirely follow your line of reasoning. As I understand it, your point 
is this. The Titagbur Paper Mills told the Hoard in 1924 that they had 
ample supplies of grass. The Board disagreed with it. Since 1925 they 
have not increased their output of paper from grass. More or less their 
output of paper from grass lemainecl stationary. 

Mr. Hatley.--], cannot speak accurately about their tonnage, but that 'S 
my impression. 

President. —Probably vour impression is correct and the point therefore 
is that they have made a statement which is not quite true with regard to 
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the available supplies of grass. That is an argument which I don’t entirely 
follow. I have been trying hard to know what is really at the back of your 
mind. As the statement stands here whatever your reasoning was, it is 
something analogous to this, that if you are worth £5.000 a year and you 
spend £1,000 a rear out of it, the presumption is that vou are worth only 
£ 1 . 000 . 

Mr, finite!/.- —No. Mv argument was this. The Tariff Board rejected the 
application of the grass mills on the ground of the unavailability of supply 
of raw material at a reasonable price. 

President. —That is one of the more important- reasons. 

Mr. Halle;/. —My contention is that it their statement was correct, all that 
they had to do under protection was to increase their grass output. They 
could have satisfied the Board in these 5 years that there was sufficient 
grass available and they could have asked for protection on the basis of 
grass. 

Pi(siilrnt. --There again if in the meantime imported pulp fell considerably 
in price, would you blame a businessman for taking advantage of it? 

Hi'. Ruth>)i.- -1 object to his being protected when ho does. Wo don't 
blame the mills for using imported wood pulp, hut we say that a protected 
industry should not he allowed to relv on a foreign raw material. 

Pretiilnit .—That raises an interesting point. The Government of India 
turned down the proposal of the Tariff Board for direct assistance for the 
encouragement of bamboo pulp and decided to give the whole protection 
h.v means of a duty on finished paper. The Government of Tndia devised 
what in my opinion was the most effective way of encouraging the use 
of imported pulp. 

Mr. Uadi'!/. —Yes. 

President.- -If the Government of India did that and if the Mills took 
advantage of it you should blame the Government of Tndia and not the Mills" 

Mr. TkiUn/.- Wo are not blaming the mills. What we do say is that 
they should not be protected whilst they continue to use imported pulp. 

President. —Let us take this question of supply of grass on which really 
this statement is based. The statement of the Titaghur Paper Mills in 
1924 was that taking t.lio 3 areas which were open to them there was a 
total available supply of Bs. 11 lakhs niaunds of grass which they were 
getting at that time at a price of somewhere about Us. 57 a ton delivered 
at the mills. Now the Tariff Board’s statement with regard to that price 
is that this Rs. 57 was too high a price for the economical use of grass and 
they said that unless the price came down to something like Rs. 50, the 
economical utilisation of grass for paper was out of the question. Take the 
present position. At present, there is a total available supply of 10 lakhs. 
If the Titaghur Paper Mills had—assuming the market conditions permitted 
it -decided to make the whole of their paper in such a way that the furnish 
consisted mainly of grass, they would need, in my opinion, about 9 lakhs of 
niaunds. If they said in 1924 that they had sufficient supplies of grass for 
the manufacture of all the paper that they were making then, it looks to 
me that the position to-day is perfectly consistent with what they said at 
that time. Not merely that. The price of grass was then Rs. 57. As far 
as 1 am aware they made no suggestion at the time that the price of grass 
would go down. It has come down to Rs. 49 which is below the minimum 
estimate formed by the Tariff Board. If, therefore, there is sufficient supply 
of grass in the three areas exploited by Titaghur for the manufacture of 
paper on a grass basis and the cost of it has come down to the extent of 
l!s. 8 a ton, would you say that their statement was inaccurate? 

Mr. Hat ley. —Not on the figures you have given. 

President .—The Tariff Board, as tar as ! could understand, did not anti¬ 
cipate that there would be a substantial reduction in the cost of grass. It 
might he due to the efforts of the mills or if might be due to extraneous 
circumstances. But. the fact remains that the price of grass is Rs. 8 a tor 
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less, Therefore, if you uro going lo draw any inference from file situation, 
it is that the anticipations of the mills rather than tho anticipations of 
tho Tariff Board have been confirmed. Then, you reach what you call the 
irresistible conclusion that if the Titaghur mills had had any faith in bamboo, 
their plant would have been in operation in J027. It is practically the same 
question. 

Mr. 'Bailey. —Quito so. 

President.- -1 am concerned here to point out that in the case of Titaghur 
in addition to the difficulties connected with the mechanical treatment of 
bamboo which are common to all the mills, there was another difficulty and 
that was the question of c hanging over from tho original overhead process 
to the process which Mr. Raitt considers most suitable for bamboo, namely 
the fractional digestion method. In the fractional process, you have got to 
convey vemr hot caustic liquor at full pressure from one vessel to another. 
The result is when you pass hot liquor of that kind at full pressure, you 
throw a strain upon all the conducting apparatus, the pipes and so on, 
which, although a small matter in itself, might easily cause serious disloca¬ 
tion in the plant. Difficulties of that kind do not occur to people who are 
working in the cosy atmosphere of a laboratory. What I am inclined to point 
out is that in addition to the great difficulties of mechanical treatment, the 
Titaghur people have had those other difficulties and the fact that their 
work on bamboo has been delayed in the light of those circumstances does not 
in my opinion necessarily indicate lack ol' faith. You come to another poiDt 
in the same paragraph. You speak of a policy of importing foreign papers 
in the case of the Titaghur Paper Mills. 

Mr. Untiey.~ -They were importing foreign papers and selling them in 
the Calcutta market. 

President.- -Is there any representative of the Titaghur Paper Mills here 
who could enlighten the Board on that point? What precisely was the 
position ? 

Mr. Bella my.- -We made intensive efforts to organise the market after 
the introduction of protection. We were able to sell paper at a quicker 
rate than we were able to make it. At that time we had our renovations: 
we did not get the effect of the renovations for some time but in tho mean¬ 
time we had to keep the market we had mealed by importing paper from 
abroad and selling it. When the renovations came into effect the markets 
which we had created were absorbed by them. 

President. —The point is, in order Lo meet all your orders you have got 
to supply a certain quantity of paper. But of that your actual manufac¬ 
ture has fallen short, let us say, by 10 per cent, and that deficiency of 10 
per cent, for which you have already booked orders, is met by imported 
paper. 

Mr. Bellamy. —That is so. 

President. — You wanted to maintain your trade connections and in 
order to do that you imported paper? 

Mr. Bellamy.—Yes. 

Mr. llahimfoola.- —Did you sell them under vour own labels? 

Mr. Bellamy.- -Yos. 

Mr. Hahimtoola. —But, the impression that you conveyed to the dealer 
was that you made them in the Titaghur Paper Mills? 

Mr. Bellamy. —We didn’t. Our papers in the ordinary way always bear 
marks ‘made in India’. We purposely altered the labels not to mislead 
the market. 

Mr. Haitimtnola .—Were the dealers, to whom you sold these papers, 
aware that these were imported papers? 

Mr. Bellamy. —They were in some cases. 

Mr. Jtahimtoola. — It follows that the impression given to the dealors 
was that these papers were manufactured in India, though you didn’t create 
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that impression by putting on labels as in the case of paper manufactured 
in Titaghur. 

President. —What was tho total quantity of paper that you imported? 
How many years did this go on? 

Mr. Bellamy. —6 months. 

President. —Which year? 

Mr. Bellamy. —1928. 

Mr. Batley. —They also imported paper in 1929 and 1930. 

President. —Could you tell us approximately the total quantity of 
imported paper that you sold? 

Mr. Bellamy. —I couldn’t give you oflhand. 

President. —Will you send us a note on that? 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

Mr. Battey. —Wo understand that they also imported in 1929-30. We 
don’t object to thoso imported papers which they don’t manufacture. 

President. —Mr. Bellamy, I should like you to send us a short note tell¬ 
ing us the years in which this was done, the total quantity of papers sold 
• each year, the class of paper and the labels under which these papers were 
sold. 

Mr. Ward. —Could you also ask the cost price and the selling price of 
these papers. Tho general opinion of dealers in the bazaar is that Tita- 
ghur mills deliberately undercut them in order to ruin the dealers. 

President. —That is ati allegation that applies not merely to these 
imported papers, but to tho whole of their sales. 

Mr. Ward. —They imported papers which they didn’t manufacture and 
sold at very low rates. 

President. —Mr. Bellamy, yon might also give us the rate at which you 
sold them. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes. 

President. —This is a practice which, as far as you are able to judge, 
has stopped now. 

Mr. Battey.- Yes. 

President. —As regards this question of higher prices up-country, now 
they are adopting a practice of selling up-country at a rate which more or 
less corresponds to tho Calcutta rate plus freight. 

Mr. Battey. —T believe except in Delhi, Cawnpore and Lahore they 
accept those prices. 

President. —Your point is they have done that in time for the Tariff 
Board’s enquiry. 

Mr. Battey.- —In order to maintain their prices. 

President. —There is one point that you make on page 4 which 1 don’t 
altogether follow. The point is that if the mills guarantee to maintain 
diheir position as regards items (a) and (b) and if they do not oppose a 
heavy duty on wood pulp, this Association would reconsider its opinion 
with regard to tho question of protection. 

Mr. Battey. —We have considered this question as part of what we 
term ‘ window dressing ’. If they intend to maintain the increase by add¬ 
ing the railway freight to their up-country sales, we should not consider 
that it is purely for the benefit of the Tariff Board. 

President. —That is the point. The only point involved is what pre¬ 
cisely was their motive behind it. We are not concerned with motives. 

Mr. Battey. —Quite. 

President. —Taking your reply to question 1 what you say-^with regard 
to the relative position of English manufactured papers and Continental 
■papers is confined, I understand, to the Calcutta market. 

PAPER—II M 
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Mr. Thittey—Yes, principally to the Calcutta mal'kot. 

Mr. Ward.—Bombay docs not import a lower class of Continental paper. 
At the time when wo wrote this the price was comparatively high. To-day 
it has come down. 

President. —The point is as far as the Calcutta market is concerned, the 
competition that the Indian mills have to face is on the whole from high 
class papers. 

Mr. Ward .—Yes. 

President. —Does that apply to the up-country markets for which 
Calcutta acts as a. centre of distribution-' 

Mr. Ward. —You mean foreign paper? 

President. —Yes, right up to what place? 

Mr. Ward. —•Delhi and Lahore, protected papers almost entirely. 

President. —Am I right in thinking that your position is that as far as 
ordinary printing and writing papers are concerned, the Indian mills, in 
Calcutta and in the up-country markets, have little competition to face 
except, amongst themselves. 

Mr. Ward. —Yes. 

Mr. Battey. —The position is that there is a demand for English print¬ 
ings at a certain higher price. The printers will buy them at a higher 
price. 

Mr, Ward. —My printing paper sells at As. A a lb. That can’t be said 
to compete with As. 3-5. 

President. —I should like to know the point of view of the mills on this 
point. What is tho position Mr. Bellamy? 

Mr. Bellamy. —The actual competition which the mills have to face is 
not from English paper but from Continental papers and there is a very 
great difference between the prices of tho two. The British papers are of 
a very high quality. 

President.- -As far as that is concerned you agree that if it were a ques¬ 
tion of meeting the competition of English manufactured papers, the Indian 
mills would find no difficulty because their prices are higher and they are 
papers of the kind you arc not equipped to manufacture. 

Mr. Bellamy. —Yes, but the demand for these papers is very small. The 
great demand in this country is for an average quality of paper which comes 
from tho Continent and which the English mills do not manufacture. 

President .—As far as the Calcutta market and the up-country market 
are concerned for which Calcutta eaters, are you faced with any consider¬ 
able amount of competition from Continental papers taking the ordinary 
writing and printing papers? 

Mr. Bellamy .—It is all a matter of prices. It is due to our own prices 
that we keep the quantity out. 

President. —Tf you take the Calcutta market and the up-country markets, 
say up to Delhi, taking the total consumption of ordinary writing and 
printing papers leaving out these high class papers .... 

Mr. Ward. —Leaving out the mechanical papers. 

President. —Yes. I am speaking of the ordinary protected writing and 
printing papers. What proportion of the total consumption in this market 
and in the up-country markets is met by the Indian mills and what propor¬ 
tion by tho Continental importation? Is it possiblo to make a rough 
estimate ? 

Mr. Bellamy. —It would he a very rough estimate. 

President. —The imported figures could he obtained from the trade 
returns. What is your own personal impression? What is the kind of 
approximate estimate that you would make? 
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Mr. Bellamy.- As regards up-country markets on this side of India 
including Delhi and Lahore, the Indian mills are probably getting 60 per 
cent, of their business. 

President .—Is that a figure which you would accept? 

Mr. Ward. —I should say 80 to 90 per cent. 

President. —Mr. Dutt, what is your impression? 

Mr. Dali .—I have no idea of Lahore and Delhi markets, because I don't 
cater to these places. 

President. —The point that the mills apparently make is that although 
the actual quantities of Continental papers which come into this market are 
small, the lower prices of Continental papers have the effect of depressing 
tile prices of Indian paper. 

Mr. Butte, >/.—If the Continental prices are low and if the quality is satis¬ 
factory, they can get the business. If the quality is not satisfactory it 
should not depress the local price. ’ 

President. —We have come across other industries whero the general level 
•of prices obtained by an Indian industry has heen affected by Continental 
imports, although the proportion of Continental consumption has been as 
low as 15 to 20 per emit. That has often occurred. It is not a matter on 
which you could conic to any definite conclusion. 

Mr. Butte y.—Quite. 

President. —But a proportion of 20 to 25 per cent, is quite enough to 
exercise a depressing effect on prices. Your contention is that in the 
Calcutta market and the adjoining markets, as far as the English manufac¬ 
tured papers arc concerned, there is no competition with the Indian mills. 

Mr. Battcy. —No. 

President.- Precisely what class of Indian paper would this quotation 
correspond to? You say that a particular class of imported paper costs 
As. 3-8 and the Indian price is As. 3-5, I have never been able to get two 
classes of paper, one imported and one Indian, about which I can say that 
one class of paper competes with the other class of paper. 

Mr, Ward. —We referred to wood free printing. 

President .— Tf you take wood free printing, even there you have got 
various grades. 

Mr. Ward. —Some mills make better quality than others. There are 
somo peculiar features. The paper is cleaner and stronger. 

President. —Therefore unless you could tell precisely that a particular 
Indian paper corresponds with a particular English paper, any kind of effec¬ 
tive comparison between the two becomes impossible. Y’ou cannot say that 
Indian paper costs As. 3-5 and English paper As. 3-8. 

Mr. Ward. —A few printings of English manufacture are competing. In 
'England there is one price for the whole lot of wood free printings. 

President. —You give a c.i.f. price of £27 for wood free printing. 

jlfr. Ward. —Yes. 

President. —Am I right in thinking that for tlic whole class of wood free 
printing that comes into this country from England, the price is more or less 
uniform? 

Mr, Ward. —Uniform cost at the mill. One dealer might got a little more 
than another, but the actual cost at the mills is the same. 

President. —Would the c.i.f. price of that class of paper bo a uniform 
price ? 

Mr. Ward. —No. 

President. —if you could assure us that £27 c.i.f. was a uniform price 
for all classes of wood free printing, then tho problem becomes simple. 

Mr. Ward. —There is the commission. 
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President. —It is rather difficult to make up our minds on this question. 

If the qualities of the paper are even to the smallest extent different, then 
a comparison of prices becomes futile. 

Mr. Ward. —Thero is no comparison. No two mills make the same quality 
of paper. 

President. —If the Indian mills turn round and say taking the wood free 
printing that comes into Tndia from the various mills in Europe, we 
consider that on an avorago Aa. 3-5 is the price that we can get, I should 
not be in a position to refute that statement. T have nothing to go upon. 

Mr. Ward. —Our experience is that the Indian price is far below the 
import price. 

President.— -That raises a question which makes our position a little 
difficult. Are we to condemn the Indian mills for charging n lower price 
to the consumer? 

Mr. Ward.- I don’t think so. 

President. —Protection lias always behaved in a queer fashion in this 
country. The prices always fall the" moment we introduce protection m this 
country. If. as a result of protection, the Industry is able to maintain itself 
and tile consumer gets the heneiit of lower prices, it seems to me all is or 
the best in the best of all possible worlds! 

Mr. Ward. —Prices are bound to come down. 

President. —We are thinking of the decline in price. We are thinking of' 
As. 3-8 which is the price of imported paper and the corresponding Indian 
mills price is As. 3-5. T am comparing the two prices at the time. 

Mr. Battey. —There is the protective duty of one anna. 

President. - My point is this. When the Tariff Hoard gave protection 
to the extent of one anna a lb. to the Indian mills it was expected that the 
price would go up to that extent. Ono of the objections to the protection 
of paper was that the price of paper would go up to the consumer. As far 
as the Indian mills were concerned, they were content to charge a slightly 
lower price than the duty would have justified. Are we to condemn them 
on that account? 

Mi . Ward. —When they ask for continuance of protection and an increase- 
in the rate of protection, it shows that these companies are able to make a 
profit on these prices. 

Mr. Pal ley.— This is only in connection with English papers. If you 
compare with the Continental papers, the Indian prices are higher. 

President. —I am glad you mentioned that fact, because that places the 
thing in a correct perspective. There is this high class English paper on 
the one hand which you sell in the Calcutta market and on the other hand 
thero is a group of Continental papers which fetch lower prices and here are 
the Indian mills in between. There is not one quality of paper which, you 
can say precisely, compares with particular qualities of Indian paper and 
therefore they have got to fix an average price which in the circumstances- 
appears to them to he the average: that they can try and get. 

Mr. Battey. —Tt seems to me that it is usually based on the average 
prices at which papers can be imported. They cut the price according to 
the cost of the English paper landed in this country. That is my impres¬ 
sion. 

President. —Tf the English papers have a better reputation for quality 
as most English goods have, and if Indian mills find that to some extent 
they are at a disadvantage compared with English papers I should say that 
the lower price is really the comparable price. 

Mr. Battey. —Of course we are referring to Indian papers which are 
mainly made from imported wood pulp. Our opinion is that as regards the 
grass paper there is no competition. There is a certain demand for gras* 
paper on ncconnt of its properties. The objection we have referred to is- 
reallv connected with papers made from imported ivood pulp. 
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President. —As regards the point dealt with in paragraph 5, page 3, it 
is rather a difficult question. Your point is that as far as English mills are 
concerned, the statement that prices arc unromunerative would not be 
really applicable. 

Mr. Battey. —That is so. 

President. —Taking the Indian market as 'a whole, the great bulk of our 
imports come from Scandinavian countries. 

Mr. Ward.—A very large proportion comes from Great Britain il you 
take the protected papers. 

President. —I suppose most of the newsprint comes from Scandinavian 
countries. 

Mr. }Yard. —Practically ail the newsprint comes from those countries. 

President. —That is practically 20,000 tons. 

Mr. Ward. —Nearly 24,000 tons. 

President. —The distribution among exporting countries is not apparently 
given for protected and not protected papers separately. If you take the 
whole of writing paper and envelopes you will find that in 1928-29, Sweden 
accounted for 10,079 cwts; Norway 44,000, Germany 19,(XX), Netherlands 
31,000, Belgium 11,000 and Austria 10,000. Altogether foreign countries 
send about 140,000 cwts. and Great Britain sends 78,000. 

Mr. Ward. —11 oughly 30 per cent, comes from Great Britain. 

President. —That applies, I suppose, to printing paper. Take the total 
printing paper. United Kingdom is 150,000 cwts. Norway 197,000, all the 
Continental countries put together about 575,000. 

Mr. Ward. —That includes newsprint. 

President.— Tt is very difficult to judge from that. 

Mr. Ward. —In my opinion Scandinavia and Finland are not likely to 
dump, because they have got the cheapest pulp and wood. Austria only 
sets apart 20 per cent, of her output for export whereas the very existence 
of Scandinavia and Finland depends on the prico that they can realise for 
their wood pulp. Finland, for instance, has got to export 90 per cent, of 
her total output. 

President. —That is perfectly true. That is an argument which in a 
sense cuts both ways. What I am suggesting is this. I quite agree with 
you that if you take a country like Finland of whose total exports, paper 
forms 80 to 90 per cent., it is quite obvious that it cannot follow a policy 
of consistent dumping. It is out of the question. But at a time of very 
acute depression, when the life of the country depends on the export trade 
in paper don’t you think it is very essential for them to sell the whole of 
their output at such price as they can fetch rather than to have it unsold. 

Mr. Ward. —Apparently they are getting rid of the paper, because very 
little Finnish paper is coming in. 

President.- —Would you be able to throw any light on this point? I 
understand that there has been an arrangement with regard to restriction 
among Scandinavian producers. 

Mr. Ward. —Yes. 

President. —The restriction that was agreed to last October was 16 per 
cent. Apparently there are proposals for reducing it still further by another 
15 per oent. What is your impression? Would that have tho effect or 
stimulating a slight improvement in prices? 

Mr. Ward. —There is a hardening of prices in newsprint. 

President. —Could you give me any indication of the extent to which 
prices have hardened? 

Mr. Ward. —£1 increase. 

President. —Between March 1931 and now? 

Mr. Ward. —Yes. There has been a strike in Norway since March, 1931 . 
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President. —Would you ho able to send us later on definite quotations? 

Mr. Ward. —Yes. 

President. —If you could give us any figures in your possession which 
would indicate that in certain classes of paper as a result of the strike or 
of restriction, there is a slight upward trend in prices, it would bo rather 
useful. 

Mr. Hard.—Yes. 

President .—In the case of paper both protected and unprotected. 

Mr. Ward.—Yes. 

President- -There is another point on which I should like the Paper 
Import Association to help us. The estimate which has been made by the 
Indian mills with regard to tho total additional capturahle market in India 
for paper made or likely to be made by Indian mills varies from about 
20.000 to 25,000 tons. What proportion of this is likely to be captured by 
the mills in Bengal? 

Mr. Ward. —1. am very doubtful of their ability to capture that market. 

President. —1 want you to give me the proportion. Can you give mo any 
information as far* as the ports of Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi and Madras 
aro concerned ? 

Mr. Ward. —It just depends on the amount of protection. If you give 
them special protection they can capture largo areas. If you raise the pro¬ 
tective duty from ouo anna to 2 annas or 3 annas, they can capture these 
markets according as the amount of protection varies. 

President. —Let me put it this way. Taking the distribution of tlio 
market between these areas under the present protective duty, that is to say 
as the market has been developing during the past 5 years, can you give 
me some definite idea of the proportion of the market which is really outside 
tho reach of the Bengal Mills, taking the present duty and the present 
market. 

Mr. Ward. —1 should say very roughly 40 per cent. 

President. —Is it possible- for you to give us any definite, indication-as to 
the proportion of the market which under present, conditions might he out¬ 
side the reach of the Indian mills. 

Mr. Ward. —You have altered the question. 

President. —What is the proportion under present conditions of the 
markets which are supplied through the ports of Bombay, that is to say, 
markets in the actual ports and tho areas for which the ports are the con¬ 
venient centres of distribution? 

Mr. Ward.- Take for instance Delhi which is equidistant from Bombay 
and Calcutta. Delhi may import either through Bombay or Calcutta—per¬ 
haps more from Calcutta. Tt is a most difficult question. 

President .—To which no definite reply can be given? 

Mr. Patten- —Tt. just depends on the quality of papers they are going to 
produce. Our contention is that if they were producing paper from bamboo 
—-there is very little evidence of that, vve don’t think that they would com¬ 
pete with the imported wood pulp paper. 

President. — On page 4 you come to the question of prices realised for 
bamboo paper. 1 personally don’t think that there is any difference between 
your explanation of tho position and that of the mills. That is to say you 
admit that tho India Paper Pulp Company is relatively a newcomer in tho 
market. Tt is possible that they are not in a position to supply quite the 
range of varieties of paper which tho other mills can. It is also true that 
except in very small quantities, paper made in the main from bamboo has 
not been in the market for a long time. Taking all these facts into account, 
it is very difficult to say what the price of bamboo paper is as compared 
with grass paper. The market for bamboo paper has not reached that stage. 

Mr. Pattey. —No. 
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President. —Then you corao to a rather important point and that is the 
general prospects of bamboo paper. You say that paper made from bamboo 
pulp is not so durable or so suitable for Indian requirements. Now the mills 
themselves consider as the result of their experience such as it is that bamboo 
pulp with the exception of contain particular classes of paper would answor 
the bulk of the requirements. 

Mr. Batfey. —That is where we fundamentally differ. 

President.. —It makes our position a little more diflicult. 

Mr. Hatley. — Tn essential points, bulk, durability and strength. 

President. —The paper mills are fairly emphatic this time about the possi¬ 
bilities of bamboo paper. You apparently are far from satislied. That is 
the position. 

Mr. Battey. —Are you prepared to examine the exhibits? 

President.- -We are not technical people at all. Since the importer and 
the manufacturer are so completely at variance on this point, we thought 
that we would like to approach the only impartial body, the Forest Research 
Institute at Debra Dim. Tho Forest Research Institute at Dehra 
Dun have been making bamboo pulp and they have been trying 
to got opinions about bamboo pulp from people who are in a position 
to speak ahout it. As you know they have been printing for the past 3 years 
the Annual Reports of the Forest Research Institute on paper which is 
made almost entirely of bamboo and this was sent to the Manager of the 
Government of India Press at Simla and this is the copy of a letter that tho 
Manager sent to tho Forest Economist at Dehra Dun, in which he says: — 

“ The paper used for printing the Annual Report of Forest Research 
work in India in 1927-28 was in every way satisfactory and gave 
no trouble whatsoever 

You yourself admit that tho Controller of Stationery is a competent 
authority on this matter. 

Mr. Bailey. —On analysis. 

President.-- You don’t expect the Manager of the Government of India 
Press, Simla, to express an opinion of this kind except on analysis? 

Mr. Tl’urJ-We accept that statement. 

President. —The point is whether tho level of quality obtained in a small 
experimental plant is the level which would be obtained under ordinary mill 
conditions working on a commercial scale. 

Mr. Batfey. —Exactly. 

President. —Don’t you think the results obtained in a laboratory plant or 
a semi-chemical plant are a fair indication of the potentialities of bamboo? 

Mr. Battey.-— I am afraid not. 

President. —Quite recently they sent certain quantities of their bamboo- 
pulp to the Havero Trading Company. As you know, they are the represen¬ 
tatives in India of the biggest German Chemical Combine. They sent it to- 
their home experts and their report on the bamboo pulp which is a fairly 
long one is this: — 

“ Bamboo pulp is found to ho of excellent quality and is regarded as 
a porfect substitute for bleaching sulphite cellulose ”, 

******* 

“ In conclusion, our Home friends say that bamboo pulp represents a 
material, at least equally good to sulphite cellulose, in dyeing 
and in paper manufacturing ”. 

I should be very reluctant to set aside the opinion expressed by the Homo 
representatives of the Havero Trading Company and the Manager of tho 
Government of India Press. 

Mr. Battey. —But the fact remains that the Indian mills have not turned 
out papers of that quality. 
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President. —The only point at issue is whether under mill conditions this 
level of quality can be attained. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —I have not been able to understand quite clearly the point of 
your statement that the present duty of 20 per cent, is really equivalent to 
25 per cent. T will tell you how 1 understood it. For a good many classes of 
paper the ad valorem duty is calculated on a fixed tariff valuation. That 
tariff valuation is revised only once a year. The present tariff valuation, 
that is to say, the valuation which is now in force does not reflect the fall in 
the price which has occurred since last December. 

Mr. Baltey. —That is not the point. The point is thiR .that whore there 
is no tariff value a declaration has to be made of the market value under 
Section 30 of the Sea Customs Act. The market value is the dealers selling 
price. Wc have proof to the effect that they even overvalue on that. They 
charge a duty on the dealers’ profit-really that is the gross price. 

President. —Where the ad valorem duty is not assessed on a fixed tariff 
valuation it is under the Sea Customs Act assessed on whatever the Customs 
consider to be the market price and the market price under the Sea Customs 
Act is the wholesale market price less discount allowed. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes; they deduct the duty. 

President. —They deduct the duty and the discount? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President—Your complaint is that the nett market price is the invoice 
price plus something for dealers’ profit. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —All these difficulties are removed it you have a specific duty. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes, if you have a specific duty on everything. 

President. —We are not concerned with unprotected paper. As far as 
protected papers are concerned, these difficulties that you point out with 
regard to the assessment of ad valorem duties in my opinion are a srong 
argument for making the protective duty us far ns possible a specific duty. 

Mr. Battey. —If it is an ad valorem duty, it would vary tremendously 
according to price. 

President..- -As a _ matter of fact the Tariff Board fixed a specific duty. 
The whole point of imposing a specific duty was that the scheme would not 
ho affected by any fall in the price. Otherwise with every drop in the import 
price the protection that the industry gets drops steadily. 

Mr. Ward.—Yes, to local manufacture. 

. President, That is a different question. We are a*, present on the ques¬ 
tion of the best method of arranging the tariff. 

Mr. Battey .--Phis, really came up in connection with our contention that 
the present normal tariff gives sufficient protection and it amounts to 25 per 
cent. That is our argument. 

President. —We calculate what we consider to he the fair selling price 
for the industry and also the import price and the diffreence between the two 
is the measure of protection. * 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 


President. In answer to question 12 you say “ The difficulties which arose 
were not only those ofthe analysis of Newsprint but by the transference to 
Section 1 5o of the Tariff Schedule of papers which should have been assessed 
under Section 99. T understand your point is this. The administration of 
the protection Act has given rise to all sorts of difficulties. The first is the 
difficulty which has arisen from the fact that newsprint is excluded which 
means the adoption of a chemical test. There is no kind of chemical test as 
far as our Indian experience goes which seems to yield consistent results and 
therefore the inconsistencies to which it has led have caused considerable di&- 
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location to the import trade. As regards the other question the point is that 
where you try to assess your customs duty on printing paper, writing paper 
and wrapping paper, each class having its own rate of duty, you are really 
asking the customs to assess the duty with reference to the subsequent use of 
the paper. 

Mr. Ward. —I accept that. 

President. —That is to say if you assess your duty with reference to some 
inherent quality of the paper, the mako up of the paper, the size and the 
weight of the paper or something about which you could make a definite 
statement as soon as you seo the paper, there is no difficulty. If you are 
going to assess tl» paper with reference to what might happen to be its 
subsequent use it opens up a big field of difficulties. 

Mr. Battey.- They do assess the duty on the ordinary use of the paper. 

President, —That is really the point. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —The particular difficulties which have occurred are with refer¬ 
ence to wrapping papers. As between printing and writing papers, there 
can’t be any difference. Both bear the same duty. 

Mr. Battey.- Quite. 

President. —If a paper which is really wrapping is declared by customs 
to bo printing paper, then it makes a great deal of difference. At presont 
all tho difficulties have arisen with regard to wrapping papers. I think you 
have drawn our attention to drawing paper but that is a small quantity. 
One solution is to extend the protective duty to packing paper. 

Mr. Ward.—If yon are going to hold that packing paper is a primary 
article, we have no objection at all. 

President. —-What precisely is your suggestion, supposing for argument’s 
sake it was decided to continue protection for the classes of paper which are 
now subject to the protective duty and at the same time it was necessary to 
find a basis of assessment which was fair to the trade? 

Mr, Ward.- —Tf before the bill was passed into law, the trade were con¬ 
sulted, this difficulty would not have occurred. The Central Board of 
Revenue said that they could only administer the Act as it stood. 

President. —At presont the method of testing newsprint is rather differ¬ 
ent from that of two or throe years ago. Wore you informed of the change 
that took place? 

Mr. Battey.— I discovered that purely by accident, because I found that 
the Calcutta customs were testing by what they called “ estimation method ”. 
On learning this I wrote to all Collectors of Customs enquiring what method 
was in force at their port, I learnt, T think from Bombay, that a new 
system known as the Spence and Krauss method had been adopted and later 
was informed that the Central Board had made it the official test. 

President. —About newsprint since 1925 at any stago did the Customs 
consult the trade with regard to tho particular method of administration? 

Mr. Battey .—We were in consultation with the Central Board of Revenue 
once. 

President. —How long ago was that? 

Mr. Battey. —I think it was in December, 1929. We saw Mr. Lloyd 
again in 1930. 

President. —Were the mills ever consulted about the introduction of the 
new tests? 

Mr. Bellamy. —No. 

President. —There should be a definite attempt to consult all the interest* 
concerned before a particular system of administration was decided. 
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Mr, Hatley. —Yes. 

President. —The rest of that statement is practically the points which 
you deal with in your covering letter—I mean the general position of the 
Indian mills in relation to bamboo. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. What do you propose to do with M. G. ? 

President. — It is really a point of detailed administration. 

Mr. Battey. —This is a wrapper paper (sample shown). Beforo protection 
there was no difference between wrapping and printing papers. Tt was 
continued by the Tariff Board under the heading “ Packing and Wrapping 
paper”; but because exercise books were covered with this class of paper, 
it was treated by the Customs as a cover printing paper and therefore 
assessable to the protective duty which happens at the present moment to 
be equal to 80 per cent. This is due to the fact that the mechanical wood 
pulp content of this paper sometimes amounts to less than 05 per cent, of 
the fibre content. 

President.- Let me understand the point. Are you speaking of M. G.? 

Mr. Battey. —M. G. Pressings. 

President. —According to you they are wrapping papers. 

Mr. Battey,- They are really wrapping papers. They arc used for exer¬ 
cise book covers. 

President. —They are used for printing hags? 

Mr. Battey.- Yes. 

President. —If 1 buy a paper bag with something printed on it, the 
Central Board of Revenue consider it a printing paper. 

Mr. Tl’cird.- They apply it to pressings and wrappings. 

President. —Would the test with regard to newsprint be applicable to 
M. G. pressings? 

Mr. Battey. —If it is classed as printing paper. 

President. Supposing for example it was admitted as a printing paper 
and then tested for mechanical wood pulp, would it be protected or not 
protected ? 

Mr. Battey. —As a general rule it is unprotected but it is made from 
waste and if you get an extra quantity of waste sulphite in the mill you may 
get a paper with less than 65 per cent. M. W. P. although the price remains 
the same viz., £12-10. 

President. —Tn that case it would be waste sulphite pulp and not 
mechanical. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ward. —Tt is a paper which costs £12 c.i.f. 

Mr. Battey. —I have here two samples of two shipments from the same 
order that arrived at two different periods with an interval of a fort-night. 
One lot paid 20 per cent, ad valorem and the other paid one anna a lb 
equal to 80 per cent, ad valorem. 

President. —Have you got a copy of the 1925 report? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —Will you please look up page 118? 

Mr. Battey . It is specifically mentioned under packing and wrapping 
paper: Nature brown and machine-glazed pressings and machine-glazed 

wrappings ”. The Customs ignore that if it is used for exercise books. "They 
say that it only applies to M. G. pressings which are not used for printing. 

President.- As the Tariff Board put it in their schedule, machine-glazed 
refers not merely to pressings, but also to wrappings. 

Mr. Battey. —That is not in the Schedule. 

President.—I am not thinking of the Schedule. I am thinking of the 
Tariff Board’s intention. 
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Mr. Valtey. —The Tariff Board’s intention was to exclude all M. G- 
papers. They can’t be made here. 

President. —From the item as it is worded here, all machine-glazed 
papers according to the Tariff Board were to bo admitted at 15 per cent. 
Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —Tf you look at page 119, you will find the following in a note 
on the proposed sections of the Tariff Schedule:—“In the eourso of the 
evidence a number of suggestions were made for the exclusion from tho scope 
of the protective duties of various kinds of paper, and it is desirable that 
these suggestions should be noticed. In the first place, the following packing 
and wrapping papers were mentioned: — 

Sulphite envelope, Machine Glazed Pressings, Manillas, Krafts, Nature 
Browns and Tissues. 

All tbeso are specifically mentioned in the existing Tariff Schedule and 
since all packing and wrapping papers will remain subject to the present 
duty, it is needless to refer to them further.” 

It is perfectly clear that the intention of tho Tariff Board was to leave it 
out. 

Mr. Battey. —The Customs say that the Act is there and that they cannot 
consider the intention of the Tariff Board unless it corresponds with the Act. 
I may mention that there is no change in the quality of the pressings you: 
considered. They are exactly of the same variety. 

Mr. 1la.him.tooh. —Mr. Batley, you said that your Association consists of 
13 Members. 

Mr. Battei/.- Yes. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —Out of which 1 find one is an Indian Company - 
Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —Mr. Dutt is representing that CompanyP 
Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. liahimloola.. The Calcutta Paper Traders’ Association is purely an 
Indian concern. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola - You have both come to the Board together, because, ns 
I understand, both have an identical case to he put before the Board. 

Mr. Battey.- T think the suggestion was that it would save time if we 
gave evidence together. 

Mr. Bahinitoola. —In that case 1 would like to ask the Calcutta Paper 
Traders’ Association a question, because this is a letter from them. 

Mr. Butt .—Yes. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —In your letter, dated 28th July, 1931, you are replying 
to the statement which has been made in some newspapers regarding the 
Indianisation of the staff in the mills. I take it from tho representation 
you have made that you are not satisfied with the present Indianisation of 
the staff in the different mills. 

Mr. Butt.- No. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —You have also complained that except, for the post of 
an Indian Chemist whose pay is not very satisfactory, the superior manage¬ 
ment, is nil as far as Indians are concerned. 

Mr. Butt—Yes. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —Have you any definite suggestions to make in this 
respect to the Tariff Board ? 

Mr. Butt—So far as I know there are some European trained Indian 
gentlemen in India with necessary qualifications or with foreign degrees. 

Mr. Ttahimtoola. —Do 1 understand that suitable and qualified Indians are 
available in India to take up posts on the superior management in the 
different mills? 
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Mr. Dult. —1 think so. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You think that this should be -one of the conditions 
[precedent if the Tariff Board conies to the conclusion that protection is 
necessary. 

Mr. Dutt. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You say in your letter dated 28th July, 1931:—“The 
Board should make searching enquiries as to loss of sulphur and magnesite, and 
as to the consumption of both of these chemicals and .to enquire whether the 
patented process unde.r which the Company was operating is still in vogue 
or whether the ordinary sulphite process is now in operation.” Have you 
got any personal experience about, all those processes? 

Mr. Dutt. —So far as we gather from the information collected we find 
that the loss of sulphur is very great. From the investigation of bamboo 
and grass for paper pulp as given in the Forest Research Report, Volume III, 
Part TTI, it appears :— T< Tn the Indian climate the loss of sulphur when 
ft is burnt, and made into snlphnr-di-oxide, is very great ” (Statement 
handed in). 

President. —This is an extract from the Report of the Forest Research 
Institute ? 

Mr. Putt. —Yes. 

President.- -Where they have no acid plant. This is a note by Mr. 
Itaitt. 

Mr. Dutt. —Yes. 

President. —You are perfectly entitled to draw the attention of the 
Board to this particular matter. It is clear that at the Dehra Bun experi¬ 
mental plant, there is no means of determining tho results of the magnesite 
acid process as it is applied to bamboo. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —In this representation you have laid special stress on 
the percentage of recovery. 

Mr. Dutt .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You state that if the percentage of recovery is not 
■sufficient, then protection should not be granted. 

Mr. Unit.-Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —According to you the percentage of recovery should be 
about 80 per cent. 

Mr. Dutt. —Yes, in the soda process. 

President —80 per cent, is the very highest rate that you can get in the 
sabai grass process. That is the very best you can get. I quite appreciate 
your point that the percentage of soda recovery is a very important test 
of efficiency of the plant working on the soda process, but you are not 
suggesting that 80 per cent, should be recovered in India. 

Mr. Dutt. -So far as I understand one of the mills has given evidence 
that their recovery is 78 per cent. Tf any other mill is recovering only 60 
or a little less, you ought to be able to tell them that they are inefficient. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You know that protection if granted must be applicable 
to all mills. 

Mr. Dutt. —Quite. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— Tf one mill satisfies the condition of the Tariff Board 
wnd if the other mills do not, it makes the position of the Tariff Board 
difficult. 

Mr. Dutt. You can insist on the other mills to satisfy the condition. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You can only suggest. 

Mr. Dutt. —Quite. 
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Mr. Rahimtoola. Mr. Battey, you have said that as far as the individual 
firms are concerned, they have nothing to do with each other outside the 
Association. Is thore anything like a constitution of your Association? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Are there regular meetings? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes, whenever occasion arises. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I think once in five years when the question of protec¬ 
tion comes up for review. 

Mr. Battey. —We deal with other matters. 

Mr. Butt. —We meet and discuss customs matters. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —That is decided in a meeting regularly held and a 
member is deputed to go and see 'the Member-in-oharge. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —The Tariff Board and the Central Board forming the prin- 
tcipal objectives. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have based your case more or less on the question 
of the wood pulp, viz., that owing to the mills using large amount of wood 
pulp you hold that they have failed to. justify the continuance of protection. 
The Chairman has pointed out to you the various difficulties which the mills 
have encountered in regard to the successful working of the processes and the 
■delay that has taken place in bringing about the success of the bamboo pulp. 
Has that satisfied you? 

Mr. Battey. -If the assumptions given by the Chairman are correct, then 
I am satisfied. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —The Chairman put a question to you whether you 
visited any of the mills and you said you had not barring one. I suppose 
you have not made any effort to visit the mills. 

Mr. Battey.- Vlo. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— One point which you mentioned here was that it was 
worth the while of Bengal Paper Mills to have spent Rs. 4,1-5,000 in order 
to justify the continuance of protection. You are aware that the present 
Act, though the Act is known as the Bamboo Paper Protection Act, is also 
: applicable to other raw materials in this country. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —I want to know why the Bengal Paper Mills found it 

- necessary to have a plant at a cost of Rs. 4,15,000 on bamboo if they were 
getting just the same protection. You know protection was given—not 

- sufficient protection according to the Tariff Board Report of 1925—but 
protection was given just to keep the industry alive in order to find out all 
possible avenues regarding bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Battey. —I am aware of that. 

Mr. Rahimtoola—And the Tariff Board of 1925 concentrated on two 
mills. Further the Tariff Board wanted direct assistance to be given to 
these two mills, namely, the Rajahmundry Mills and the India Paper Pulp 
Company. Therefore I don’t seo how the Bengal Paper Mills come in. 
Even if the process has been found successful, as far as the India Paper 
Pulp Company is concerned, I don’t see why the Bengal Paper Mills should 
spend such a big sum for the continuance of protection. 

Mr. Battey. —A case has to be made out for protection and that case 
can be made on the question of bamboo pulp only. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.— The question is not of individual mills. As far as the 
Tariff Board was concerned, it was a question of finding out whether bamboo 
was a suitable material for paper. 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

Mr Rahimtoola .—I don’t know why so much stress should be laid on the 
expenditure which has been incurred by the Bengal Paper Mills unless they 
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found bamboo to bo a suitable material for the development of the Paper 
Industry. The present protection was simply to find out the avenues. It 
was not a question of protection in the real sense of the term. 

Mr. Ward. -Although protection was granted for 7 years, the Indian 
mills have made up their minds to ask for the continuance of protection. 
We presume they have taken steps to obtain the sympathy of tho Tariff 
Board. 

Mr. Butte y.—Frankly we have no objection. We would probably 
endeavour to get the continuance of protection ourselves if we had a mill 
of our own. Wo can quite understand the impression they wanted to create 
on your mind. This expenditure will carry far more argument with the 
Tariff Board. But we say that unless the Tftaghur and Bengal Mills had 
made progress with Bamboo there would have been no hope of getting an 
extension «of protection and that their efforts are based more on a continua¬ 
tion of protection than the establishment of the Bamboo Paper Industry. 

Mr. Rahim toola. —After all it is the business of the Tariff Board to find 
out whether it is a success or not. There were two processes that the last 
Tariff Board definitely mentioned in 1025 and they wanted these two pro¬ 
cesses to be tried out. 

Mr. Battcy. —There was another thing. The mills have turned out a 
greater tonnage in 1930 111 as compared with 1925 by the use of wood pulp 
but it would be a serious argument against the continuance of protection if 
these two mills had not endeavoured to make bamboo pulp, because tho 
Tariff Board would want to know why if bamboo is so good Naihati and 
Bajahmundry have not made any attempt to make more bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Rahiiiitoola. Before hamboo pulp is proved to be a definite success, 
you cannot expect the other mills to work on bamboo. This was a protec¬ 
tion given for experimental purposes. It is quite a different thing from 
a protection given to the industry as such. • 

Mr. Butt.—May I know whether Rs. <1i lakhs which the Bengal Paper- 
Mills spent was spent entirely on the improvement of bamboo pulp plant. 

Mr. Rahimloola .—That is the statement which they have made—purely 
spent on the bamboo pulp part of the plant. 

Mr. Ward. —If the extra duty which the consumers paid were purely 
for bamboo experiments to be conducted by the India Paper Pulp Company, 
then it is an extraordinarily extravagant way of making experiments. 

Mr. Battey. —The difference of one anna amounts to a crorc of rupees. 

President. —I think it is necessary to look at the question from a slightly 
different point of view. There aro really two extremes which are possible 
in this matter, one alternative to the other. Vou can during the protective 
period concentrate on experimenting with bamboo. In that case possibly you 
might got useful results from bamboo. By the time that you have got them 
there will bo no paper industry which can use bamboo. Oil the other hand 
you may altogether neglect- experiments on bamboo and go on developing 
your paper mills as a potential market, for bamboo. If that happened you 
might have a very prosperous paper industry in this country, but there would 
be no bamboo pulp to be used. You cannot look at the problem exclusively 
from one point of view and leave out the other. 

Mr. Rah! ml oola .— 1 There is one point. T want to ask you and that is the 
question which was raised in the last Tariff Board s Report regarding 
shortage of coniferous wood and that has been dealt with in your replies 
to questions here as well. 

Mr. Jlattey .—.1 have received another letter since 1 have submitted the 
answers and it makes different statements. This is what it says: — “ Norway, 
Sweden and Finland, the Chief European sources of supply have still prac¬ 
tically unlimited stands, and all have rigorous re-afforestation laws which 
ensure the security of further supplies. Soviet Russia has enormous resources 
in suitable timbers which are only just being brought into exploitation 
representing an almost inexhaustible new source of supply. 
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In Eastern Germany, and what was the old Austrian Empire, there exist 
stands which make those countries not. only self-supporting in supplies, but 
exporters on a small scale. On the American Continent Canada lias supplies 
in sight for an unlimited period, and water communications rendering them 
readily accessible. (This is only with reference to 1025.) 

Tt mils' he borne in mind that forest fires are the greatest wasters of 
timber, and that in the days that the United States of America was dissipating 
its timber wealth, no effective steps were taken to check this danger. To-day 
ail countries have most effective lire guards and fire fighting organisations 
which reduce this form of wastage to a minimum, and have millions oi cords 
per annum for productive purposes. So much for the Northern Hemisphere, 
until the other day the only producer in the world. 

To-day, New Zealand has planted millions of acres with spruce, fir and 
pine in a climate that brings the trees to maturity years before Northern 
latitudes. Nothing is more certain than that New Zealand will be self- 
supporting in sawn timber and pulps and cheap papers in the near future. 

Tlio information there is that there is not the slightest possibility oi a 
shortage of wood within a short time. In addition to tiiis i have sent a 
copy of the letter from my American connection. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .-—We have got it. 

Mr. Battey. in which they say other woods have been brought in to 
produce pulp. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—There is another point arising out of this and that is 
your recommendation that no protection should he granted to the industry 
unless there is a very heavy duty on wood pulp. 

Mr. Ball rj/.- We consider that the industry’s difficulties arc due to 
inefficiency and that the only way in which the Indian industry can he 
developed is by compelling them to use Indian raw material. If our 
opinion could be modified after our discussions this morning, we would say 
that it appeared to us that they would not make themselves independent in 
respect of raw materials voluntarily and therefore they should he compelled. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—Is it not a fact that they have spent large sums of 
money on capital expenditure and they have reached a stage where they 
think that bamboo pulp can be a success? 

Mr. Battey .—That is true. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—The reason they have given as far as wood pulp is 
concerned is that at the beginning Government had not given them the 
assistance they required and therefore they wanted to concentrate on paper 
before they could tackle the pulp industry. That is the reason why they 
used so large a quantity of imported pulp. 

Mr. Battey .—That does not apply to the Titaghur Paper Mills. 

Mr. Itahimtoola. In 1925 they were only using 2 tons as against 2,18(1 
tons this year of bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Ward .—They have used more wood pulp. 

Mr. Itahimtoola.- Wood pulp has remained stationary. As far as bamboo 
pulp is concerned, it is an admitted fact that they have used a very large 
quantity. In answer to question 8 you say:—“ Generally speaking there 
appears to be an opinion formed by the experience of bamboo papers during 
the past six years. tha,r paper made from bamboo pulp I s not so durable 
Or so suitable for Indian requirements as those made from Grass or Wood 
pulp ”. May 1 know whether 6 years ago there was any bamboo pulp 
paper P 

Mr. Battey—1 think the India Paper Pulp Company was producing. 

Mr. Itahimtoola .—What was the percentage? 

Mr. Battey .—It was not a large percentage. 

Mr. Dutt .—Percentage was much bigger, as they had only one machine. 
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Mr. Battey. —Now it is only 25 per cent. 

Mr. Boag. —You say that your Association is of .the opinion that Conti¬ 
nental paper doesn’t affect the position of the Indian mills. 

Mr. Ward. —It is wood free printing. 

Mr. Boag. —We have had a certain amount of evidence that the market 
for badanii paper has to a very large extent been captured by these cheap 
continental printing papers. 

Mr. Batte.y. —It contains a large percentage of mechanical pulp. That 
is not a protected paper. 

President.--It is really the large class of not protected printing papers 
which are not newsprint, but which at the same time survive this mechanical 
test. 

Mr. Duff.--As a matter of fact the country wants a cheap paper. If 
you look to the sale of the local mills, you will find that they are soiling 
6 lbs. paper which cost Us. 1-0. The higher the cost of the paper the lower 
the proportion. 

President. —Generally what is the class of paper which is used by the 
Vernacular press in Bengal? 

Mr. Dutt.- T am selling about 200 tons of local mills paper monthly 
besides imported. 

President. —The mills have made a proposal that the test for the per¬ 
centage of rnochanical pulp should be raised from 65 to 75 per cent, 
assessed on the fibre content; that is to say 75 per cent, of the fibre content 
would bring the percentage back to 65 per cent, of the total weight which 
is the limit put forward. Suppose we decided to go back to 65 per cent, 
of the total weight, to what extent would it affect you? 

Mr. Dutt. —That would stop the importation of every newsprint. 

President. —That is not the sort of answer I want. Taking the actual 
papers used in the main by the vernacular press in Bengal, would an altera¬ 
tion in the test yield mean that that class of papeT would be made liable 
to the protective duty? 

Mr. Butt. —Yes. 

President.— Would it be possible for you to give us some kind of definite 
data for that statement? For example, take half a dozen typical Vernacular 
journals in Bengal. Can you toll me from your knowledge of the composition 
of that paper whether a change in the ruling regarding the method of calcu¬ 
lating the percentage would imply the imposition of the protective duty? 

Mr. Thitt. —Wo can get you samples of jpipers used by tho vernacular 
press. 

President. —It is a point which we propose the discuss with the Collector 
of Customs. 

Mr. Duff.—-Cheap newsprints contain about 70 per cent, wood pulp. If 
the paper is thinner, it will contain much less than that. The trouble we 
experienced at that time was mostly on thin newsprints. 

President. —There is another point. We have been talking of Vernacular 
newspapers. What about Vernacular literature? 

Mr. Dutt. —They are using mostly Indian made paper. If it is illus¬ 
trated, they go in for superior paper. 

President. —They are mostly Indian made paper. 

Mr. Dutt. —Yes. 

President. —They are wood free paper? 

Mr. Butt. —Yos. For printing books which are used in schools and 
colleges, for elementary books we have to use common newsprint on tho 
ground of cheapness. These hooks cost about 8 annas to one rupee per 
hundred copies (Samples shewn). 

President. —Is the paper used imported paper? 
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Mr. Butt. —Common newsprint. People cannot afford to buy books at a- 
nigher price. 

President. -Does this contain less than 65 per cent.? 

Mr. Butt. —Over 65 per cent. 

President.— What would be the position of this paper if the percentage 
was based on the total weight? Would it come free of duty? 

Mr. Butt .—No. 

President. —Taking the paper with the furnish as you have it here, 
supposing this paper was tested what percentage of mechanical pulp would 
it contain ? 

Mr. Butt. —That would bo between 65 and 70 per cent. 

Mr. Ward. -It has been proposed that the percentage should be raised 
from 65 to 75 per cent. ? 

President. —Can you tell me, Mr. Dutt, whether the alteration of the 
percentage from 05 per cent, on the fibre content to 65 per cent, on the 
total weight would substantially affect the papers which the printers of 
vernacular literature are using apart from Vernacular newspapers? 

Mr. Butt.- They are not using much, hut only to a certain extent. If 
it is raised to 75 per cent., that would equally affect the newspapers and the 
small vernacular presses who publish these cheap books. 

President. —What have you to say, Mr. Battey? 

Mr. Battey. —The question regarding the basis of calculation of the 
percentage was not gone into by tho Tariff Board originally. It was decided 
by the Government of Tndia to get it reviewed by the Tariff Board on 
the representations made by the Indian Mills, and consequently I 
should like to submit that it should not he considered as the original 
decision of the Tariff Board. The Tariff Board arrived at 65 per cent, as 
specified by the American Customs—70 per cent, mechanical and 30 per cent, 
sulphite. 

President. That is quite true. 

Mr. Battey. -And they allowed 5 per cent, as tho margin of error. So, 
the question of total weight docs not come in. When you are considering 
the average prices of cheap imported paper, you will see that they are based 
on tho market prices. The Custom’s prices are based on the market prices. 

President. —Exclusive of the duty? 

Mr. Battey.- —Yes, but the actual cost is less. 

President. —That does not affect our calculation. Supposing you get the 
average price as 3 annas, that you say is the market price and not the 
invoico price. If you add ono anna to that, you get. a price of 3 annas which 
is the duty paid market price; that is the price at which tho Indian paper 
has to compete? 

Mr. Battey. —That is the price at which the dealer is going to sell. 

President. —'That is the price at which the paper will be sold on the 
Calcutta market? 

Mr. Battey. —Yes. 

President. —So, that price is relevant for our purpose. There are three 
points, all of which are, difficult, in this question. The first is: are you 
going to fix the percentage at 65 or something less? The second question is: 
on what are you going to calculate this percentage—on the fibre content or 
on the total weight? The third question is: by what kind of tests are you 
going to determine this percentage? 

Mr. 'Battey. —There is no demand whatever for paper containing a small 
percentage of wood pulp. There is a very definite gap between wood free 
paper and paper containing as much as possible M. W. P. It is a self 
evident fact that if we could havo sold a paper containing about 20 per 
cont. wood pulp we should have brought that in order to compete with the 
local mills. 
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President, —I am afraid I havo not got your point. 

Mr. liattey. —There is no demand between wood free paper and paper 
containing a large percentage of Mechanical wood pulp. 

President. —Is the point this? Between genuine newsprint of the kind 
used by the Newspapers on the one hand and wood free papers on the other, 
there is only a very small range of papers for which there is any demand 
in the country? 

Mr. linttey. —Not exactly that. The idea is that—I will take the reverse 
of it from wood free papers down we get no demand until we get papers 
which contain 65 or 70 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp. 

President. —Thai is what I mean. Either you want wood free papers or 
you want genuine newsprints. 

Mr. linttey. —Cheap mechanical printings and perhaps Mechanical S. C. 
printings, which will have a little China clay. To all intents and purposes 
the papers in question are superior newsprints. Jlnt at the same time they 
contain a tremendous lot of mechanical wood pulp, so that my point is 
that if there is any mechanical wood pulp in the paper, that would 
ho a sufficient criterion for exemption. 

President.— As tilings stand at present. But the moment you have two 
duties, ono a lower duty and another a higher duty, and if you say that a 
paper which contains more than the minimum amount of wood pulp will 
come in at a lower rate of duty, you •will straight away find consignments 
at lower prices. 

Mr. liattey. —If that was so, we should have brought papers containing 
say 20 per cent, wood pulp and we should still be bringing them in order to 
defeat the protective duty. There is no demand for such papers. 

President.- As far as the present test is concerned, you do admit, don’t 
you, that border line cases havo been much less? 

Mr. liattey. —Yes. 

President. —I look at it this way. Tf Customs receive no complaints, at 
any rate fewer complaints about a particular test, then it means that the 
importer is satisfied; on the other hand if the Trade Returns begin to show 
an increase in the quantity of imports under “ not protected other than 
printing ”, it means the manufacturer is being bit. 

Mr. Batiey. —Our complaint is that they do not allow enough margin for 
error. 

President. —You accept the “ Spence and Krauss ” method but you want 
that method to be adapted in the direction of suggestions made by the 
Technical Association? 

Mr. Ward. —We accept that method because wo have no other alter¬ 
native. We object to all tests because of the delay. 

President. —-Could we reach a solution of the matter if the Customs 
Department decided to apply a particular method—Spence and Krauss 
method—on certain lines and definitely announced it to everybody con¬ 
cerned? 

Mr. Bailey. —We admit that we had very little trouble since the per¬ 
centage was altered in 1927. 

Mr. Hoag .—How long does the test take? 

Mr. Ward. —About 8 to 10 days. 

Mr. linttey .—We have no chance of challenging that test. The Collector 
of Customs lias recently refused to send samples from the consignment, so 
that we could have the paper tested elsewhere. 

President. —If vonr principal in Europe tests the consignment that he 
sends out to India by the tests that ore adopted in this country, then that 
particular difficulty would not arise? 

Mr. Tlattey. —Provided the Customs would accept it. 
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President. —Whether the Customs accept it or not if he has got certain 
results on lus test and if a similar test is applied here, normally I should 
expect the same results. 

Mr. Pattey. —You do get the human element. 

President. —That is to say, the results of testing papers taken from one 
and the same consignment may be slightly different. 

Mi\ Pattey. —As a matter of fact, even two sheets differ. 

President. —All that can be done is to minimise the area of trouble. 

Mr. Ward. —The area of trouble will certainly be lessened if we have 
75 per tent, as all paper would pay the protective duty. 

President. —If we had simply one revenue duty or one level of duty to be 
applied, then T have no doubL that there would be no difficulty about testing 
at all. The moment you have one duty higher than the other and the 
dividing line rests upon a percentage, from what experience I have of the 
case I can say that there would be inducement for traders to evade the 
duty by adapting their consignment to the new percentage ? 

Mr. Pattey. —I don’t think that is possible because all iheso papers 
contain in the ordinary way 65 or more than 65. 

President. -We shall discuss this question with the Collector of Customs 
and see what he says. 

Mr. J)ntt. —1 was present on Saturday and I heard from Mr. Richardson 
that the present price of sulphite pulp was something like £10. If that 
is £10 per toil and if the mechanical wood pulp is something like £8 or 
£0 per ton, by mixing 10 or 20 per cent, of mechanical wood pulp iu a 
sulphite pulp paper, the cost cannot be reduced very much. The difference 
is very little. If you have prices of both classes of pulp you can judge the 
difference. 

President.- The difference is about £2-10 per ton. 

Mr. Dull. —The difference may be even £3. If 1 used 20 per cent, 
mechanical pulp, it would be 15 shillings. By mixing 20 per cent, mechanical 
pulp, T would be reducing my cost by 15 shillings, whereas I would be 
similarly reducing my price. 

President.- By reducing the proportion of wood sulphite pulp, the eco¬ 
nomy that you get is more than counterbalanced by the reduction in the' 
price. 

Mr. Putt. —Yes. Therefore there is no room for any fear on the part 
of the mills that papers containing 10 or 20 per cent, mechanical pulp 
would come in because the difference in the price is so small. Tn my 
experience I don’t find any quality containing 20 or 30 per cent, mechanical 
pulp coming into India and competing with the Indian paper. 

Mr. Tinny. -One other point 1 wish to put to you. What is the exact 
implication of “ over 36 grammes per square metre ” you mention in your 
Memorandum ? 

Mr. Ward. —Substance or weight. 

Mr. Tlvag .—What papers would that exclude? 

Mr. Pattey. -Light weights. (Demy 10 lbs. and lower.) 

Mr. If iird. —It would exclude paper such as tissue papers, balloon papers, 
etc. 

Mr. Pattey. —The minimum that the Indian mills make is Demy 12 lbs. 

President. -The point being that no paper lighter than this is made by 
the Indian nulls ? 

Mr. Pattey. -That is so. 

Mr. Putt. —Papers of 42 grammes per square metre and over are what 
the Indian mills are making. 

Mr. Pattey. —It would obviate a number of difficulties that we are having 
if these thin papers are left out. 



Mr. Putt .—To produce a thin paper would require more sulphite pulp 
than mechanical pulp. Tf you test most of the thin papers like Demy 0 lbs. 
it will be seen that they contain a bigger percentage of sulphite pulp. 

Mr. Battey .—We suggest that these may be added to the list of papers 
that are excluded. 

President .—It is a matter which has to be taken up with the Collector 
of Customs. 

Mr. Battey .—Take the case of papers made entirely of sulphite pulp. 

President .—What kind of paper are you referring top 

Mr. Battey .—Bank and Bond papers. Those are readily identifiable. 
They come in only one size. They are used particularly for letter papers and 
;in the Indian Mills are made entirely from imported pulp. 
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Messrs. )• B. Advani & Co., Ltd., Karachi. 

(1) Letter dated 29th April, 1031. 

We understand that you have been asked by the Government of India to 
•examine the question of protective duties on paper imposed about 7 years 
back and that you will receive representations from those connected with 
the Paper Industry and Trade. 

(1) We are in the line of paper trade since 1908 and have our branches 
in Bombay, Madras and Lahore. 

(2) The protective duty was imposed on the recommendation of your 
Board with the object of helping the Bamboo Paper Pulp industry. Some of 
tho mills not making paper from bamboo got the benefit by importing pulp 
from Scandinavia and converting the same into paper here, pulp being duty 
free. Thev have been reaping very good margin of profit and the bamboo 
pulp and paper industry has not received that impetus which the protective 
duties were intended to give it. 

(3) All printing and writing paper has to pay a duty of one anna per lb. 
When this recommendation was made by the Board and accepted by the Legis¬ 
lature, the price of these kinds of paper were found about £30 to 40 per ton 
•e.i.f- Indian ports; duty worked out at about 30 per cent, oil the invoice 
value. During the last seven years the prices of the, above pamper have 
gradually been coming down and to-day the prices range between £22 to 28 
per ton e.i.f. Indian ports, so that the incidence of duty comes to about 
40 to 45 per cent, off the invoice value. We give below the average prices 
of various continental papers imported into Tndia ruling now:— 

Woodfree writings . . £22 to 24 2jt to 2 

Banks and Bonds . . £25 to 28 

Woodfree printings . . £21 to 23 2\ to 2-J-j d- 

At the present rate of exchange these prices work out at As. 2-2 to As. 2-6 
per lb. of writings and at As. 2-4 to As. 2-2$ per lb. for printings, so that 
duty imposed is in the neighbourhood of 50 per cent. The prices have a 
tendency to go down still and if there is a fall of about a pound or so per 
ton, duty will come to 50 per cent. We submit the duty is indeed very 
heavy on a commodity which is becoming, if it is not already, one of the 
necessaries of life. 

(4) This heavy impost is not required when the general duty is 20 per 
■cent, off tho invoice value of all commodities and we feel certain that it 
will serve the purpose of protecting paper industry, specially when it is 
borne in mind that a good portion of the paper made in India is of foreign 
pulp on which no duty is charged. 

(5) By retaining the duty at the, present high scheduled rate of one, anna 
per lb. on writings and printings that arc woodfree the Government is taxing 
knowledge and the tax becomes an impediment to the spread of education. 
Primary and Secondary education is hit the most, as the note books, exercise 
books and even the text books arc costing the children very much more 
than they ought and it is becoming a problem for good many parents to give 
education to their children when they have to school a number of them. 

t6) Duty on printings is so heavy that some of the publishers are thinking 
of arranging the printing of books outside India; printed hooks, maps, etc., 
are duty Aee. Ever since this duty has been imposed, British Publishers 
who have got their offices in India, are getting more of their books printed in 
England, as it means so much gain to them. It will thus be seen that 
Government of India by helping one industry is harming the other, viz., 
Printing Presses as their legitimate work is being SDatched away from them. 

(7) Besides your Board had recommended that it was not advisable that 
Government should commit itself finally to protection for the paper industry 
and that protection should bo for a limited period only, which in the opinion 
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of the Board was five years. The Legislature extended the period by another 
two years and gave protection for 7 years. Your Board had based this recom¬ 
mendation on the assumption that a paper making material wood must become 
more and more expensive and an increase in the price of paper seemed 
inevitable. As pointed out above your Board's expectations have not been 
realized and the price of paper has fallen, in some cases very nearly 30 per 
cent, so that if the present protective duties were maintained, they will not 
adequately protect paper industry. 

(8) Further your recommendation was made on the probability of the 
manufacture of pulp and paper from bamboo becoming a very important 
industry in India. We believe the very fact that the manufacture of pulp 
and paper from bamboo has not increased to any appreciable degree shows 
that there are other causes at work, which stand in the way of the increase 
in the manufacture of this industry. 

(9) When the protective duties were recommended by your Board, you 
expected that there were reasons to believe that the Indian Mills would adopt 
the policy of lowering prices to sell their output so that the burden of 
taxation would he very much less. If you kindly examine the prices at 
which Indian protected paper was selling from the date of imposition of 
protective duties till to-day, it will be found that prices wore being regulated 
according to what the imported paper cost here duty paid. To-day when 
the foreign paper costs so much less, Indian paper too is also being quoted 
at correspondingly lower rates. It looks as though Indian Paper Makers 
have taken full advantage of these duties by making very good profits and 
they have not cared to help the industry in any way whatsoever. The very 
fact that no new mill has come, into existence shows that protection docs 
not help it. 

(10) We submit that if in the opinion of your Board Indian Mills require 
protection for a further period, a specific duty of one anna be. done away 
with. In its place duty of 20 per cent, be imposed on a fixed scheduled 
value of Printings and Writings as is done in the ease of Newsprinting paper. 


(2) Letter dated 17th June, 1931, from Messrs. J. B. Advani <i Co., Ltd., 

Karachi. 

With reference to your esteemed No. 259, dated the 13th May, we have 
pleasure to send you herewith five copies of our replies to the questionnaire 
in connection with Paper Enquiry. 

We are also sending you by separate post under registered cover samples 
of the various qualities of paper referred to in our replies. 

We might also add for your information that apart from our Head Office 
at Karachi we have branches in Lahore, Bombay and Madras and we believe 
the following figures of our imports as also of the duty paid by us in all the 
four branches would be of some interest to you : — 

Rs. 

1929- Imports ....... 31,04,689 

Duty paid ....... 7,98,159 

1.930 -Imports ....... 23,64,765 

Duty paid . . .... 5,82,724 

We have tried our best to give all our replies as full as possifilo and we 
hope our reasons will appear (dear and will not entail upon you the necessity 
of further correspondence. 

Enclosure. 

Answers to Questionnaire. 

1. In our opinion the principal classes of imported papers which compete 
with Indian made papers are those which at the present moment are assessable 
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to a protective duty of one anna per lb. These may be distinguished undor 
five different headings: — 

(a) Woodfree Printings or Printings in which the percentage of M. 

W. P. is less than 65 per cent. 

(b) Writings. 

If) Banks and Bonds. 


id) Account Book Paper. 

(e) Art Paper. 

The prices at which those grades of papers have entered the Indian market 
since 1.924 are as under. Current prices of these grades are shown under 
year 1931 


— 

1924. 

1925. 

1926. 

J 927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Woodfree Jointings 

29-5 

29-5 

28-17-6 

27 

27 

27 

25 

28 

Wood?roe Writings 

30-12 


30-13 

29 

28 

28 

26 

23 

Banks and Bonds Water¬ 
marked. 

35 

35 

34 

32 

33 

33 

30 

27 

Account Book Paper 

32 1 

32 

31 ! 

30 

30 

28 

27 

22-15 

Art Paper . 

42 

42 1 

, 

40 | 

88 

37 ' 

34 

32 

29 


As regards the current c.i.f. prices, landing and other charges as also 
duty giving the nett imported cost to the importer, these figures work out ns 
under on current 1931 prices :— 


— 

T J 1 

Price in 
1931. 

Bate per lb. 
exchange 

1*. 5|rf. 

Buty per lb. 

Landing 

charges. 

Cost to tho 
Importer. 


£ ». 

As. 

P. 

As. 

Pies. 

As, P. 

PrintlnffB .... 

22 0 

2 

u 

1 

1 

3 2 

■Writings .... 

23 0 


21 

1 

i 

3 3 

Banks and Bonds . 

27 0 



1 

1 

8 7* 

Account Book Paper 

22 15 



1 

1 

3 81 

Art Paper .... 

29 0 



1 

1 

8 30 


2. As we do not deal largely in Tndiun made papers, it is not possible for 
us to give authentic information about the prices at which corresponding 
grades of Indian made papers have been sold since 1921. It has however been 
our experience, that we have never been able to compete against the prices 
of Indian made paper, as Indian made paper is always sold a few pies cheaper 
than the imported stuff. 

As desired wo aro sending herewith 5 full sheet samples of the five grades 
representing imported stuff. 

3. As far ns our experience ol Local Mil: price is concerned, we have 
always found thorn to adjust the prices according to the lowest imported cost 
of the various competing grades. In our opinion, the mills have never had 
any difficulty' to realize their prices, as is proved by the large difference, 
which they always offer the buyer over the selling prices of imported stuff at 
different centres. 


4. It was as far hack as 1.8th May 1931 that we wrote to the various 
Itailwavs for information on the Hallway freight on paper charged by them 
from Calcutta to various inland stations, but up till the writing of this letter, 
no reply has been received. We are, therefore, unahie to place the required 
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comparison. Tho Tariff Board could, however, got these figures direct from 
the various Railway Companies concerned, as the information will show that 
the local mills enjoy an advantage in this respect. 

5. There is no reason to suppose that the prices at which foreign producers 
sell for export to India are unremunerative. 

Ail our imports of Woodfree Printings and Writings are received from a 
mill in Holland. During tho years 192(5, 1927, 1928 and 1929 this mill declared 
a dividend of 15 per cent, on their ordinary shares, and they write that 
analogous concerns in their country paid similar dividends. We are enclosing 
letter in original from that mill. 

Our next large source of supplies of Woodfree papers is from Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. These suppliers of ours inform us that almost all paper 
makers in Austria and Czechoslovakia with tho exception of some small ones 
who are not fitted up properly or who have an impossible, management paid 
dividends for the la8t low years ranging from 6 to 14 per cent. 

A mill in Norway from whore we import Banks aad Bonds writes in its 
letter of 4th June 1981— 

“ On the qualities we soli to India there is a reasonable profit, and as far 
as we learn all the mills in Norway making these classes of papers have been 

doing fairly well. In our case we might say that our profit during the 

last 5 years or so have averaged about 15—20 per cent.” 

We havo also before us figure of dividends declared by various other mills 
in Scandinavia and we find that most of them have been declaring a dividend 
of 8 to 14 per cent. 

There is thus no reason to suppose that foreign manufacturers are dumping 
their goods in India irrespective of the cost. 

6. Foreign competition is keenest at the Ports. Bombay being tho largest 
importer, gets advantage of the best prices from Continental mills and hero 
the Indian mills experience the greatest competition. This competition is 
probably not so great at Karachi and Madras where there are small importers 
and from which markets the Continental mills always insist on better prices. 
At Calcutta the home of paper industry, probably foreign competition, is the 
least. 

7—8. No information to offer. 

9. Wo have not seen any variations in the quality of the paper manufactured 
by the Indian milk since protection was granted. The mills seem to be 
more concerned with mass production, and they do not seem to worry about 
the quality. It would be interesting for the Board to sec the hooks of tho 
various mills to find out tho huge quantities that sell as job lots. These 
could only represent stocks not up to the standard of the samples on which 
orders were taken. Often complaints are made to us by our customers using 
local made papers that supplies have differed from qualities offered, and very 
often complaints have boon made by them about the irregular cutting, making 
a dead register in printing impossible. We have ourselves verified some of 
these irregularities. The other day we received outturn sheets of our order 
of Crcarnlaid from one of tho mills in Calcutta. Two sheets of Foolscap 10 
lbs. were sent by way of outturn sumples. We were surprised to find that 
not even these two sheets were alike in shade. One was a shade darker than 
the other. 

10. We have not been able to gather information required by the Board in 
details but the following information may be of some use :— 

With regard to tho prices paid for tho various grades of Chemical and 
Mechanical Wood Pulp since 1925, wo beg to say that the price of Mechanical 
pulp containing 50 per cent, moisture was in 1925 110—120 Kroners 

(Norwegian) and is to-day 50—55 Kroners or practically half tho price. For 
unbleached sulphite pulp tho position is about the same. The price was in 
1925 about Kroners 400—420 per ton (dry weight) and is to-day about Kroners 
170 or less than half. The fall in prices sinco 1925 has been gradual until 
middle of last year when the fall became much more rapid. 
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11. Against the information sought by the Board, we give below a state¬ 
ment which will give the Board exact- idea of the incidence of taxation of the 
present revenue duty of 20 per cent. We are also sending samples of papers 
to give a clear idea to the Board of the various grades that are assessed at 
present the revenue duty of 20 per cent. 



C.i.f. 

Bombay. 

At Is. 5*rf. 
rate per lb. 

Duty. 

Incidence. 

M. G. Pressings .... 

£ 

It 

Its. A. P. 

0 12 

Anna 1 (if less 
than 65 per cent. 
M. W. P.). 

Per cent. 

85 S 

Ditto. 

12 

0 12 

20 per cent, on 
tariff values of 
As. 2 

34? 

Manilla M. G. or Unglazed and Sul¬ 
phite Envelopes. 

10 

0 1 

1 

I 6* 

20 per cent, on 
tariff value of 
As. 2-3. 

29* 

Kraft and Intimation Kraft 

16 

0 16* 

Ditto 

29* 

Rtrawboards*. 

6 

4 10 

llate ptr 
cwt. 

20 per cent, on 
tariff value of 
Its. 6. 

29* 

Printing Paper in which M. W. P. 
amounts to more than 65 per cent. 

12 

fade. 

L 2 

20 per cent, on 
tariff value of 
As. 1-10. 

31* 


12. We have been very adversely affected by the application of the existing 
test for determining " Newsprint ” for Customs purposes. Although the 
paper is allowed to be passed at the lower duty, very often demand lor less 
charge is made long after the paper has been sold off. An appeal against 
tho Chemical Analysis can only lie after the less charge is paid and it 
takes a very long time for the matter to be eventually decided and excess 
charge refunded. Newsprint lias now come down to the price of £11 to £12 
per ton and the Board can understand the hardship to the importer, when ho 
is called upon to pay one anna per !b. on the class of paper, which duty 
amounts nearly as much os the e.i.f. price of paper. 

As regards the remedies, we would suggest that as this grade does not 
compete with local made papers, and ns the price of Newsprint has touched 
almost pre-war prices, it should not. be submitted to any test and should be 
allowed to be imported on the revenue duty. When the test innovation was 
introduced by the Tariff Board in 1925, the Board did this in view of the then 
prices ruling from £18 to £22 per ton. This price has since then come down to 
£11 to £13 and in the light of these prices we are sure no local mill can put 
a claim for protection against the import of Newsprint considering that they 
can hardly work up raw materials to pulp at about .the same price. 

13. As regards the supply of wood pulp there has been a certain agitation 
for many years on account of fear held by some people of the forests being 
depleted. Experience has however shown that the fears have been quite 
unfounded. The growth of the forests seems easily to keep pace with the 
cutting, which is also proved by the fact, that the forest prices and timber 
prices have been steadily declining for several years. A very large consumer 
of wood for pulping writes : “ Tho question whether there will he enough wood 
for pulping can he replied in the affirmative. Tharp is not- only enough wood 
in Europe, but for the present there is such an abundance that the wood 
prices for pulping went down since about a year with 30 to 50 per cent. It 
is also absolutely unfounded that wood for paper making will not- lie enough 
in the years to come. All forests are protected by tho Government and only 
a certain quantity of wood can be cut every year which is paralysed by an 

order to plant immediatelv the same area with the same wood.” 

1 * 

14. For the present, some holders of forests prefer not to sell any wood as 
the prices are so low that they rather -wait for better times. Prices of 
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Mechanical and Chemical wood pulp are at present lower than at any time 
since after the war and have roaclicd absolutely the pre-war level f.o.b. Europe. 
We do not know whether these prices will drop any further but we do not 
expect any rise in prices of pulp. 

15. The experience of the last few years since the report of the Tariff 
Board has eloarly showm that the conclusions arrived at by tho Board require 
thorough revision. 

In the first place their fears of shortago of wood on which they have based 
their conclusions have not been realised. 

Then again the prices of wood pulp in Europe have fallen to such an 
extent that, even if Bamboo Pulp could bo produced at the figure of Rs. 200 
per ton which in the words of 1925 report “ is conceivable but winch the 
members of Board on the evidence before them were not, ontitled to count 
upon " still not only there will be no prospect of fostering the Industry for 
export but even in India it could not stand against foreign competition. 

16. No remarks to offer. 

17. Tn the present circumstances of the Paper Industry with prices of 
paper and pulp having almost touched pre-war prices there is no justification for 
the present heavy protective duty of one anna per lb. As will he seen from the 
statement below, this duty shows an incidence of taxation as under :— 





Rale 

lhity 

Incidence 


u.i.i price. 

por 

ib. 

per lb. 

of taxation. 


£ 

s. 

3 . 

d. 

Anna. 

Per cent. 

Printings 

22 

0 

2 

4 

1 

47 

Writings 

25 

0 

o 

21 

1 

451 

Banks and Bonds 

27 

0 

2 

7 

1 


Account Book Paper 

00 

If) 

2 

21 

1 

451 

Art Paper 

29 

0 

2 

9J 

1 



The above figure will show that paper, the import of which should be fostered 
to spread education and enlighten the masses, is taxed higher than the luxuries 
of life. 

Further when figures of the imports of wood pulp arc studied, one is stag¬ 
gered. by tho huge imports which are converted into paper and sold at a 
huge profit. Tho present protective duty is a tax on knowledge and wo trust 
the Board will held balance as between the Indian producers and tho Indian 
consumers and come to a decision which may do the, country maximum amount 
of good. 

IS. If, in spite of the above, it is decided that protection should be con¬ 
tinued, we suggest that this should be limited to the Revenue duty of 20 per 
cent, on the tariff values and the present heavy incidence of taxation as shown 
in the table should he done awa.v with. 


The Bangalore Printing and Publishing Co., Ltd. 

Letter No. S432, dated the 27th June, 1931. 

In continuation of my letter No. 6151, dated the 18th instant, T have 
the honour to send herewith six copies of my answers to the questionnaire 
for importers and traders of paper, receipt of which may kindly bo acknow¬ 
ledged in due course. 


Enclosure. 

Answers to Questionnaires for Importers and Traders. 

1. There are only two principal classes of paper competing in India, 
which this (The Bangalore Printing and Publishing Oo., Ltd.) deals in: — 
(a) Printings and ( h ) Creamlaids (Writings). 

The following table shows the prices of theso two classes of papers 

dealt in by the Company, together with all information required in this 
question (i.e., c.i.f. prices, landing and other oharges, and duty paid): — 
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2. Please see statements given in answer to question (l) above for 
corresponding prices of the two classes of paper in which the Company deals. 

Five sets of samples of each class of imported and Indian paper are 
appended. 

3. The following table shows the differences in prices for two kinds of 
paper in which the Company deals: — 


STATEMENT C. 


.Particulars. 

1920. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

1930. 

1931. 


Its. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

lls. a. r. 

Rs. 

A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

Ra. 

A. P. 

English Printings . 

0 4 2 

0 1 2 

0 4 1J 

u 

i n 

0 4 0* 

0 

4 0* 

Indian Printings . 



0 3 114 

□ 

3 Hi 

0 3 91 

0 

3 7A 

English Creamlalds 

0 4 11$ 

0 4 111 

o -i ill 

0 

4 Hi 

0 4 11,V 

0 

4 U 

Indian Creainlalds. 



0 3 lOfr 

0 

3 10* 

0 3 10* i 

0 

3 8| 


4. Tho following is the statement showing the Railway Freight by the 
Company on the imported and Indian made paper of same class from Madras 
to Bangalore City: — 

STATEMENT I). 


Particulars. 

1928- 

1925. 

1920. 

| 1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

; 

1930. 

1931 
(up to 
May). 


■ 

RS. A. ?. 

its. a. r. 

US. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

On Indian Paper . 




147 7 0 

517 14 2 

334 11 a 

•• 

On Imported Paper 


1,051 5 2 

023 11 0 : 

614 9 5 


328 13 0 

71 2 0 

of same class. 









5. It is difficult to produce “ evidence ” in this connection. A tendency 
in that direction is indicated by certain published figures, to which refer¬ 
ence may be invited. In 1929-30 according to tho lievie-w of the Trade of 
India for that year, the percentage share of principal countries in the total 
imports of paper and paste board was as follows: — 


— 

1913-14 

(Pre-war 

year). 

1925-26. 

1920-27. 



1929-30. 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

United "Kingdom . 



50-2 

41-5 

35-5 

36-4 

37-3 

32-8 

Norway 



51 

9-0 

10 1 

11-4 

11-3 

14-2 

United States 



•8 

4-7 

4-8 

4-4 

2*5 

2*2 

Sweden 



3-2 

7*2 

7-i 

9-3 

7*4 

10-3 

Netherlands 



2-5 

9-0 

7-8 

8-4 

7-6 

70 

Japan . 



1-0 

1-0 

10 

2-4 

2-3 

2*8 

Germany 



17-3 

12-1 

16-2 

11-7 

13-2 

12-0 

Austria-Hungary . 



8-3 

6-3 

7-6 

G'5 

9-2 

9-1 

Other Countries 



5-0 

8*0 

9-3 

9-6 

9-2 

9-0 

TOTAL 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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This table shows that while the share of the United Kingdom has gone- 
down from 56-2 per cent, in 1913-14 to 32-8 in 1929-30, that of Norway has 
gono up from 5-1 in 1913-14 to 14-2 in 1929-30, that of Sweden from 3'2 
to 10'3 and that of Netherlands from 2‘5 to 7-0. These countries have 
increased their imports at the expense mainly of the United Kingdom. 
In the Indian Market, the Netherlands paper is usually cheaper. How this 
happens to be the case, it is difficult to state. But one explanation may he 
that lower prices may help to cut losses and. keep tlic mills going. 

7. Our knowledge is limited to the prices quoted by the Mills for our 
own market only, viz., Bangalore. The prices for the two principal quali¬ 
ties, viz., white printing and creamlaid for the past 8 years have been as 
follows: — 


Cllt'AMI.AIJlS 


Year. 

White 

Printing. 

6 

Pounds. 



8 Pounds 
and 

upwards. 





As. p. 


AS. P. 

AS. 

p. 

As. 

P. 

As. p. 

1924 

. 



4 0 

and 

3 10i 

4 

0 and 

4 

3 

4 0 

1925 

. 



4 0 

and 

3 101 

4 

3 and 

4 

H 

4 0 

1926 

. 



3 9 



4 

u 



3 101 

1927 




S 101 



4 

31 



3 111 

1928* . 




3 10 



4 

3 and 

4 

41 

3 10 

1929* 




3 9 



4 

4* 



3 10 

1930* 



• 

3 10 



4 

3 



3 10 

1931* 




3 7 



4 

i 



8 8 


* These prices are subject to bonuses varying up to 5 per cent. dependent upon the value of turn¬ 
over. 

These prices are for delivery t.o.I. Madras, the actual freight being payable by the consignee. 


8. So far as the papers we are concerned with, there is no difference in. 
price between paper made of bamboo and paper made from any other 
indigenous fibre. So far as our experience goes, we have found no difference- 
as regards quality hetween paper made of bamboo and paper made of other 
materials. We think that bamboo paper is of quite as good quality as any 
other kind of paper. 

9. With the increase in demand, since the grant of protection, the Indian 
Mills are not only increasing their production but also their quality. We 
now and again draw the attention of Indian Mills with which we have 
running contracts as to deficiencies felt by us and they have invariably tried 
to adopt our suggestions, with fairly satisfactory results. 

11. The import duty on news printing is assessed at Tariff value of 
As. 1-10 per lb,—20 per cent. The import duty on news printing is accord¬ 
ingly Its. 51-5 per ton. The average price at which news print is imported 
is £11 to £12 c.i.f. or say Its. 160 per ton. Supposing the market value to 
he 10 or 13 per cent, over this, we would arrive at Its. 184 per ton as the 
cost. The import duty paid on this paper is Ks. 61-5, which is practically 
over 25 per cent, of the market value. It should, however, be pointed out 
that the Tariff value is fixed by authority (i.e.. Director General of Commer¬ 
cial Intelligence) after enquiry and in consultation with trading firms once 
a year and is liable to alteration, if cause is shown. 

13. Wood suitable for uaper is acknowledged on all hands to be steadily 
diminishing with the rosult that paper makers are obliged to look in other 
directions for a suitable substitute. Bamboo has been long suggested as one- 
such substitute and many experiments have been carried out in connection 
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witli it. So far the results seem satisfactory. There is no reason why 
bamboo should not be used more extensively in the near future. If this 
is done, there is every reason to believe that tho prico of paper would 
decrease rather than increase as bamboo can be grown much more easily 
than coniferous woods. 

15. (a) —(ft) None, so far as we can see. 

16. (1) The total production ol’ all the paper mills in India amounted to 
40,787 tons in 1929, 38,142 tons, in 1928 and 33,943 tons in 1927. The total 
imported during the three years named are: — 

1927- 28: 

1928- 29: 115,600 tons. 

' 1929-30: 137,000 tons. 

(2) (a) The total annual Indian demand of all kinds at present may be 
approximately estimated at between 150,000 to 175,000 tons. 

(ft) The total Indian demand of paper which are, or likely to he manufac¬ 
tured in India may he estimated in tho immediate future at over 40,000 tons. 
Hut this figure is liable to he outdistanced if protection is extended to 
other lines ( vide our .Representation, dated 12th May, 1931). 

17. It is rather outside our province to suggest whether the, Indian Mills 
satisfy the conditions laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission. We have, 
however, indicated our reasons why the paper industry in India should be 
protected. We would look at the question from an angle entirely different 
to the Paper Mills themselves ( vide our Representation, dated 12th May, 
1931). 

18. (i) As we understand it, the position demands a continuation of the 
specific form of duty, as such a duty will obviate the inconveniences incidental 
to ad. valorem duty. In the case of a specific duty, the invoice price cannot 
affect it. 

(it) As regards the rate of duty, we have already suggested that frequent 
alterations ought to he deprecated. Even if a case be made out for an 
increase in the duty, we would urge the importance of maintaining the duty 
at the present figure (vide our Representation, dated 12th May, 1931). 

(in) Protection may be extend to all qualities of paper, except newsprint 
and old printed newspaper in bales. There is to-day undoubted substitution 
of unprotected qualities for protected kinds of paper. Only legitimate 
newsprint should be given tie privilege of importation free of duty and 
newsprint for this purpose may be defined as paper containing not less than 
75 per cent, of mechanical fibre based upon tho fibre contents ol the paper 
excluding loading. To meet the case of those who really require small lots of 
better quality newsprint, tve would suggest they should obtain .such supplies 
under a Licensing system as we have referred to in our Memo, dated 2nd 
December, 1924. We urge entirely in the interests of good class Printers, 
that the substitution that is now in vogue should be put. an end to. Tt is 
undoubtedly the case to-day that- some classes of Printers are enabled under 
the present Tariff definition of “ Newsprint ” to substitute inferior quali¬ 
ties of paper which may appear to be satisfactory when first brought into use 
but which deteriorate rapidly in course of time, owing to the existence of a 
large percentage of mechanical wood in the furnish. 


Messrs. J. N. Singh & Co., Ltd., Bombay. 

(1) Letter dated the 11th June, 1931. 

We have the great, pleasure to submit our views and suggestions in 
respect of protective duly on paper as follows :— 

The protection duly of one anna per lb. was recommended and levied 
for the puiDOse of giving protection to paper made in India from Ttamboo 
pulp. 
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During the six years which have since passed very little development of 
bamboo paper is made. 

The protection duty of one anna while it taxes the pape,r consuming trade 
and ultimately the public has not been utilised for its object of giving 
impetus to Bamboo paper. 

The Paper Mills have, on the other hand, imported steadily increasing 
quantities of foreign woodpulp, instead of developing the indigenous sources 
especially the bamboo. Prior to 1925, the import of pulp was less than 
10,000 per year. It is now 22,000 tons. 

The duty of one anna per lb. has led to monopolistic tendencies. A Paper 
Mill succeeded in putting on the market Tndian-made paper at prices lower 
than those of the larger mills. Whereupon it is reported that another Mill 
offered the former certain attractive terms and acquired the selling rights 
of that Mill thus cutting healthy competition at root. We allege that this 
was possible only on account of the excessive duty which gives the local 
Mills a heavy rate of profit. 

We arc of opinion that the protective duty of one anna doe-' not protect 
the bamboo paper to any appreciable extent. It tends to kill healthy com¬ 
petition not only amongst the Indian Mills but also makes them immune 
against outside competition at the expense of the, paper consuming public. 

We are further of the opinion that the ordinary duty on paper which is 
now raised to 20 per cent, is a sufficient protection against foreign dumping. 

If it is considered necessary for reasons unknown to us to renew the 
protection to the paper industry we propose that the Government and the 
State Rmiwflvs should he required by law to buy only Tndian-made. papers 
in the voodlree grades (except, special papers which the local Mills are 
unable to produce) this will give protection to the extent of half the Indian 
production. For the remaining half of this production the, ordinary duty 
of 20 per cent, should be considered as sufficient. 

Before making final recommendation the Tariff Board should publish the 
evidence and examination of the Indian Paper Mills particularly on the 
following points :— 

(1) Their cost of production per ton of paper in respect of— 

(a) Materials. 

(b) Wages of workmen including technical staff. 

(c) Management. 

(d) Commission of managing agents. 

(2) The quantities of indigenous grass and bamboo used for making 

paper per year and the quantity of pulp produced from indigenous 
materials. 

(3) The cost of pulp made from grass and from bamboo as compared 

to the cost of imported pulp. ' 

(4) Difficulties, if any, in using larger quantities of indigenous material 

particularly the bamboo. 

(5) What portion of extra profits which they made on account of 1 

anna duty wore utilised by the mills to develop the bamboo 
pulp and paper-making. 

If it is proposed to extend the period of giving protection to bamboo 
paper a bounty should be given instead of a protective duty, only on the 
actual quantity of paper made from indigenous bamboo pulp. The Govern¬ 
ment have earned over twenty lakhs of rupees por year from the protective 
duty and should now give a bounty on the actual production of bamboo pulp 
papers. The present system taxes the paper using trades and the public 
out fails to give direct impetus to the manufacture of paper from bamboo. 
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(2) Letter dated 8th July, 1931, from Messrs. J. N. Singh A Co., Jxl. 

Referring to your letter No. 349/P.-37, dated the 17th .Tune, Paper 
Enquiry Questionnaire, we refer to question No. 11 and state as follows : — 
The statement is correct in many eases. Take Newsprint paper in 
reels. We sell at £12-10 per ton c.i.f. Bombay. This is equivalent to 
Rs. 170 approximately. The duty appraised by the Customs is 20 per cent, 
on As. 1-10 per lb. As. 1-10 per lb. is equivalent of Rs. 257 and 20 per 
cent, duty thereon comes to Rs. 51-8 per ton. The actual duty charged 
Rs. 51-8 on the actual price Rs. 170 is almost 30 per cent. 


Messrs. Haribux Durga Prasad, Calcutta 

Letter No. Nil, dated the 7th October, 1931. 

We understand that the question of protection of the Indian Paper 
Making Industry having been referred to the Tariff Board, the Board have 
already finished taking evidence. Being interested in the industry, wo 
should have very much liked to give evidence, but as it is no longer 
possible to do so. we desire to place the following facts before the Board 
for their consideration. The Indian Paper Mills, particularly the Titaghur 
and Bengal Paper Mills which are perhaps the biggest. Mills in the Country, 
used to purchase Sabai grass in largo quantities; in fact, the annual 
consumption of the former mill varied between 8 and 10 lakhs maunds 
and that of the latter was ahout 4 lakhs maunds. Naturally it resulted 
in the growth of Sahai grass industry in the country, provided a source 
of revenue to the Government and other owners of grass growing forests 
and to the Railways. It provided work for a large number of people of 
tho labouring class also. But as a result of the Paper Mills having 
steadily reduced their use of Sabai grass, this industry is fast decaying, 
the Forest Department, the owners of grass growing fields and Railways 
are losing a good source of revenue and a large number of labourers aro 
being thrown out of work. How greatly the use of Sabai grass has been 
reduced will be evident from the fact tlial for the coming season the 
Titaghur and the Bengal Paper Mills have purchased only IT lakh maunds 
each. Needless to say that Sabai grass is being replaced by wood pulp 
imported from foreign countries and the import of this article is therefore 
increasing. We suggest that tho Mills may he asked to furnish statistics 
of their consumption of Sabai grass and wood pulp from 1900 to 1931. and 
wo trust those figuros will hear clear testimony to the correctness of our 
statement. We are in favour of the grant of protection to the indigenous 
paper industry which is still in its infancy and not in a position to stand 
the competition of foreign countries. But at the same, time we are firmly 
of the opinion that the use of raw materials grown in the country should 
he a condition precedent to the grant of protection. In that case we 
would suggest the imposition of duty of 6 pies per pound on all imported 
wood pulp. We hope, the Tariff Board will he pleased to give this question 
the consideration it deserves in the interests of the paper industry of the 
country and will sec their way to make adequate recommendations for the 
purpose in their report. 


Letter No. 254/P.-28. dated the 11th May. 1081, from the Secretary Tariff 
Hoard to Messrs. Macmillan and. Company. 294. Bow Bazar Street, 
Calcutta; The Oxford University Press. B-l. Building. Nicol Road. 
Bombay; Messrs. Longmans Green and Co., 9. Old Court House. Street, 
Calcutta. 

The Indian Tariff Board, under the orders of the Government of Tndia, 
has started an enquiry into the effect of the present, protective duties on 
writing and printing paper, which expire next year. 
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2. It has been represented to the Board that one effect of the protective 
duties has been to load “ British Publishers who have got their offices in 
India ” to get “ more of their books printed in Kngland, as it means so 
much gain to them The Board would be very grateful if you could 
place it in possession of tho facts regarding the amount of printing you 
bavo had done in Tndia before and after the 1st April, 1925, when the 
protective duties were imposed or any other evidence that the protective 
duties on printing paper have driven printing out of India, and if so to 
what extent. 

3. 1 am to request the favour of a reply at your oarliest convenience. 


Oxford University Press, Bombay. 

Letter No. 26291101/0, dated the 27th May, 1031. 

With reference to your letter No. 254-P.28 of tho 11th instant, we much 
regret that it is quite impossible for us to furnish you with the figures you 
require. 

We would, however, subscribe to the view that the protective duties 
have helped to keep British publishers in India from printing all that they 
would in India. The duty on printing paper works out to about 40 per 
cent, and printed books come in duty free. We have found lately on several 
occasions that taking into consideration the cost of paper and quality of 
work it has been advantageous to us to produce books in England. Tho 
saving in the cost of tho paper has gone towards offsetting the slightly 
enhanced cost of printing and the little extra has been well incurred in vie.w 
of tho generally all-round far superior production. 


Messrs. Longmans . Green & Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Letter No. (1./2636, dated 27ih May/1st June 1931. 

In reply to your circular letter, dated the lltlr May, our experience differs 
■from tlie representation that appears to have been made to your Board, inas¬ 
much as our expenditure on books printed in India was four times greater in 
the year ending April 1930 (the latest dates for which figures are available) 
than in the year ending April 1925. 

Wo have every reason to think that for the year ending April 1931. our 
expenditure will have been at least five times as much as it was in the year 
ending April 1925. We may say that formerly we imported practically all 
rar paper, but the improvement of the quality of that turned out by some of 
tho leading Indian mills is so marked that for many reasons we prefer to buy 
locally. The only paper we now import is copy book paper, which should 
contain t certain amount of esparto grass to give us the quality we require, 
but with the resources at their disposal, it should not be impossible for 
Indian mills to produce a paper of excellent, if not exactly similar, quality. 


Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

(1) Letter No. 0. 3/353, dated the, 22nd May, 1931. 

W r ith reference to your letter No. 254-P./28 of the 11th May, we have 
to say that the number of books printed between 1st April, 1924. and 30th 
March. 1925, is roughly 146 and the rough average between 1st April, 1925, 
and 30th March, 1931, is 130. 

Ilouing this is the information you require. 

PAPER—II N 
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(2) Letter No. G. J,\ 77, dated the. Sth June, 1931, from Messrs. Munnilhm 

& Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

With reference to your letter No. 321/P.-29 of the 2nd instant, I regret 
to say that it is impossible for us to state the total number of books published 
by our firm for Indian use. There is only one office that can give you this 
information and that is our Head Office in London. Will you kindly write 
direct to our London Office. 


The Bengal Association o£ the Master Printers and Allied Industries. 

Calcutta. 

Letter dated 30th April, 1931. 

I am instructed to convey the regrets of my Association tiiat notification' 
was not sent to us regarding your decision to receive no representations 
after 1st regarding the re-imposition of protective duties on imported paper. 
This Association has been recognised by the Bengal Government and its 
Membership comprises the majority of tiie leading printers of Calcutta and 
district. 

My Council have instructed me to acquaint vou with the following resolu¬ 
tion which was passed on Tuesday, April 2nd, 1931:— 

“ That this Association are of the opinion that, the protective duty of 
one anna per lb. on imported paper containing less than 65 per¬ 
cent. of Mechanical Wood Pulp, has not had the desired effect 
of encouraging the production of Bamboo Pulp to a degree that 
justifies its continuance, despite the fact that ample time has 
been allowed, and, in effect, it has causod the printing trade in 
India to be penalised principally for the manufacture and sale., 
at an enhanced price, of paper manufactured from imported pulp 
with little advantage to the country. This _ Association therefore 
prays that this protective duty be not again imposed especially 
as the Revenue tax of 20 per cent, is considered more than 
sufficient to protect the indigenous paper-making industry.” 

My Association would be grateful to receive any relative communications 
that you may from time to time send out. 


Indian journalists Association, Calcutta. 

Letter dated the :21st August, 1931. 

In view of the enquiry that your Board is now making regarding the 
feasibility of extending even after the month of March, 1932, when it is 
due to expire the Protective Tariff introduced in 1925. the members of 
the Indian Journalists’ Association among whom are the proprietors of 
most of the newspapers in Calcutta and some of the biggest printing 
presses of the country beg to submit the following representation witli 
the request that it may receive the careful consideration of the Tariff- 
Board before they come to a final decision. 

The recommendations of the Tariff Board for protective tariff in 1925, 
and the consequent passing of the Bamboo Paper Industry Protection Act 
were effected with the object of fostering and developing Bamboo paper 
industrv in Tndia. The expectation of the growth of a local industry 
engendered by high promises made by the manufacturers of paper when 
application was first made for protection, and supported by a spirit of 
sacrifice on the part of the consumers, for the growth of an Indian 
industry, has now been falsified by the results obtained by the 6 years' 
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imposition of the Tariff by which the Printing and Publication trade 
■ as also tho general trade carried through the Post Offices, have suffered 
immensely. 

That the general Book publication business is in a very bad way 
since tho imposition of the protective tariif is apparent from the dearth 
of work in the private presses all over the country, but specially in 
Calcutta. Tho progress that was made by the Printing and Publication 
trado during the four years just before the protection when compared with 
that made during the four years just after the protection, as appears 
from the published figures is striking. During the four pre-proteetion 
.years the number of printing presses increased by 1,538, whereas during 
four years after protection the increase is by 1,010 only. The publication 
of periodicals during the former period increased by 736 whereas daring 
the latter period by 66 only, Books in English language 218 as against 
95 and Books in vernacular and classical language 4,040 as against 1,033. 
Tho whole business shows a gradual falling off and has now come to such a 
pass that unless the price of paper is cheapened, it is sure to be ruined. 

Of the school books the price has become so high that the poor students 
are feeling great difficulty in procuring their books, and we have definite 
information that many students have to leave studies altogether due to 
high cost of books. 

The magazines and periodicals, which are possibly the best source from 
which the general body of literates get inspiration for extending the field 
of their knowledge could not reduce their prices since 1920, or reduce their 
rates of advertisement owing to the high cost they have to incur for their 
paper supply although the price index of every other commodity has con¬ 
siderably gone down. Since the war the interest of tho literate people for 
nil sorts of general, literary and scientific information has enormously 
increased and this cannot be satisfied owing to high price of magazines 
due to high cost of paper. The protection on paper has virtually become 
a tax on knowledge without countervailing good to the country. 

The protection of paper has besides become a severe tax on such traders 
who have to secure their trade through printed literature and catalogues. 
The high cost of protected paper or of the country made substitute has 
sent most of these classes of traders out of the market excepting only 
those who have reduced the quality of their literature by using lower 
quality papers. The business of this latter class also suffers a great deal 
and the principal cause appears to he the deterioration of tho quality of 
their literature which alone is the means to attract customers. 

An analysis of the heads of post office receipts will also show how the 
reduction of trade through post office has affected tho revenue of the post 
office and put the postal authorities in such an unprecedented difficulty. 

But has this protection and consequent injury to the Printing, Publica¬ 
tion and Postal trades been tho means of improving the pulp and paper 
industry in the country? From the evidence given at the 1925 enquiry 
it appeared that oach mill would make its own pulp and would not rely 
on an outside source for the supply of raw materials. The Titaghur Paper 
Mills, which are the biggest paper as aslo pulp manufacturers in this 
country, give the following figures. In 3924-25. they consumed 18,791 tons 
of indigenous primary material they consumed. In 1929-30, they consumed 
15,553 tons of grass, 490 tons of bamboo, 289 tons of Bags, 435 tons of 
Hemp Hopes, 2,106 tons of waste paper, that is in total 18,856 tons thus 
showing a positive decrease during the 5 years. Then in 1930-31, the 
consumption of bamboo increased suddenly to 5,526 tons and the total of 
all these indigenous primary materials roso to 24,606 tons which is barely 
mere than 3,000 tons over the total of 1924-25 which would give only 1,200 
tons of air dry pulp. But during these years the consumption of wood 
pulp has increased from 6,725 tons in 192-1-25 to 12,222 tons in 1928-29, and 

i if 2 
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then this latter figure shows a decrease to 10,026 tons in 1930-31, which 
shows an increase of nearly 35 thousand tons of wood pulp. 

The long period of protection that has already been allowed should have 
been enough, for the growth of pulp industry to such an extent as would 
enablo Indian pulp to be exported besides the fulfilment of the full quota 
of the requirements of the local mills. The protection was expressly given 
with the expectation of the development of indigenous pulp industry. 
The Titaghur concern has developed bamboo pulp to a certain extent, but 
at the cost of the grass pulp. The conclusion is therefore irresistible 
that all the paper mills while taking the fullest advantage of the protective 
tariff to considerably increase their import of pulp, did not adequately equip 
themselves with machineries for production of indigenous pulp in suitable 
quantity. The sea customs return reveals that in 1925, the 11,788 tons of 
pulp was imported whereas this was increased in 1929 to 24,310 tons which 
again was reduced to 22,710 tons iri 1930-31. This shows that the imported 
pulp is used by Indian Mills to the tune of 11.000 tons over and above 
the import figure of 1925, showing unmistakably that the Indian Mills 
are taking advantage of protective Tariff for manufacturing paper and 
no pulp. The Titaghur Paper Mills alone have been benefitted to the 
extent of 75 lakhs of rupees owing solely to the additional protective duty 
over the usual revenue duty but spent not, even 17 lakhs of rupees in 
adding to their general machineries of which not even 25 lakhs is exclu¬ 
sively for pulp making machineries. 

The enormously high percentage of dividend the Indian Mills are- 
paying for seme years and the clamour for an extension of protection on 
papers show that the Indian Mills are more bent upon making profit for 
their shareholders than the development of the Bamboo pulp industry. 
The Titaghur Paper Mills Company now import their wood pulp, the price 
of which according to the import figure is Its. 184'9 per ton. Tliov find 
that bamboo pulp of their own manufacture is superior for most of their 
purposes to the ordinary qualities of easy bleaching sulphite wood pulp 
which they arc in the habit of importing. The cost of the production of 
bamboo pulp is Its. 204 per ton. But the Titaghur Mills expect that 
the cost will come down to Its. 172-8 per ton. This is the cost on bone 
dry basis. But on air dry basis on which the imported pulp is available 
the figures come to Its. 181 and 11s. 155. If the local mills can get their 
puln at such low rate need they hove protection unless it is for their 
inefficiency? 

The Titaghur papers are sold in Calcutta at As. 3-6-23 per lb. Tho 
same papers are sold in other opoountry markets such as Lahore and 
Lnrkriow. at As. 2-11 per lb. that is. at a price less than the Calcutta 
price by not less than 6 pies. They could have reduced the price at 
Calcutta but if compared with the price of 1925, the reduction of Calcutta 
price is practically nil, inasmuch as the price in 1925 was As. 3-6'46 
per lb. and in 1930. it, was As. 3-6-23 according to their own declaration. 
They have taken advantage of the protection as we have seen above, 
not to sufficiently invest in new plants, nor in reducing the price of the 
paper but on making unusual profit. 

The members of my Association have learned with much misgiving that 
the Indian Mills have asked for an extension of protection to a finality 
of paper inferior to that whieh contains mechanirnt wood pulp to 65 per 
cent. This means a severe blow to the newsnapers which even now print 
on a quality of newsprint that calls for improvement. 

It is reported that protection is claimed for newsprints containing 
mechanical wood pulp not less than 75 per cent., which quality the Indian 
Mills cannot and will never he ahle to manufacture. This if conceded to 
would moan ruin not only to the Newspaper printing business but be a 
tremendous sot back to tbe spread of popular education through newspapers 
and will also ruin such traders in tho country as depend for development 
on Newspaper advertisement. 
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The Association strongly recommends the discontinuance of the Protec¬ 
tion altogether. It is of opinion that Revenue tariff of 20 per cent, that 
is now being realised from imported papers should be considered sufficient 
even as protection. 

Tho 20 per cent. Revenue tariff means about Rs. 75 per ton as against 
Ks. 140 per ton realised by protective tariff. The Titaghur Mills are 
alroady selling, in Upper India Stations, their papers at a price reduced 
by 6 pies over the Calcutta price and the reduction of protective tariff 
by 6 pies to make it equal the revenue tariff of 20 per cent, is not likely 
to hamper tho business of the local producers. 

The Association further urges that the tariff value of As. 1-10 for 
printing paper in which mechanical pulp amounts to not less than 65 per¬ 
cent, of fibre contents be adjusted to the present market value of As. 1-5 
or calculated on the basis of invoice price. 


The Times of India. 

(If Letter dated 7th July. 1031. 

I understand that the Indian Paper Mills have put up some suggestions 
in regard to alteration of the present method of admitting newsprint into 
India. This is a very vital question with ns and I shall be glad if you 
will kindly let me know : — 

(«) If the evidence will be published in time for any objections to 
be made. 

(h) Wlien the Tariff Board is coming to Bomhay. 

(c) Will it he possible lor me to see you regarding any possible 
objections during that time? 

Awaiting the favour of your kind reply. 

(2) Letter Xu. iSO / V.-.'iL dated tht 10th July. 1031, from the Tariff Board, 
to the “ Times of India ”, Bomhay. 

With reference to yor letter No. nil, dated the 7th July, 1931, I am 
directed to state that Indian Paper Mills have suggested that so far as 
‘ Newsprint ' is concerned, an alteration should be made in the Tariff 
Schedule to the effect only such printing paper shall be exempted from 
the protective duty as contains not less than 75 per cent, mechanical wood 
pulp, the percentage being calculated as at present on the fibre content. 
It is urged that such an alteration would in effect restore the original 
figure of 65 per cent, calculated on the total weight, of the paper. Tt is 
also stated that this would put no obstacle in the way of a cheap newspaper 
press and that those newspaper* which require a paper of the class now 
admitted free of duty might be permitted to continue to do so under 
special license as only a very few newspapers would be affected. 

T am to say that the Board would be glad to receive any statement 
you may wish to make regarding these suggestions. The Board expects 
to visit Bombay at the end of August and would be glad to arrange to 
meet you there then. Tile reply to this letter should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Indian Tariff Board, I. Council House Street, Calcutta. 

13) Letter dated the 13th July. W31. from the “ Times of India ”. 

Bomhay. 

We thank you for your letter No. 129/P.-12 of the 10th instant. Cir¬ 
cumstances are as follows: — 

Before the protective duty was imposed we used for the “Illustrated 
Weekly of ludia ” a “ pure ” super-calendered paper on which illustrations, 
are produced much more clearly than on a “ mechanical ” paper. 
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The duty, however, made it impossible for us to continue to use this 
paper and necessitated the substitution of a “ mechanical ” quality. 

We naturally obtained the very best quality allowed by the Act and 
have imported this for some years. 

Unfortunately there have been instances whore the Customs authorities 
have disagreed with the Manufacturers’ analysis of the contents arid we 
have been forced to pay the protective duty on some shipments. There 
was also the unfortunate misunderstanding as to the way the Act was 
intended to be read regarding the fibre content and during the period of 
indecision we lost Rs. 42,000 claimed from us ns extra duty. 

You will thus see that tho imposition of the duty has had a very detri¬ 
mental effect on us in the first place by forcing us to depreciate the 
appearance of tbo periodical by using inferior paper and also by tho 
unexpected extra charges of duty through no fault of ours. 

Tt might be mentioned that it is impossible to manufacture a paper 
suitable for this purpose in India. 

We must therefore protest most strongly against the raising of the 
limit of mechanical wood pulp to 75 par cent, unless some means are 
devised of allowing us to import paper for the purpose of the “ Illustrated 
Weekly ” of the existing quality. This quality cannot possibly be made 
with a larger proportion of mechanical wood pulp. 

You will realise that tho effect of the proposed increase without tho 
above permission would be definitely to discontinue the publication of 
“ Tho Illustrated Weekly ” in which we have invested a large amount of 
capital. 

In regard to the genoral question of the continuance of the protec¬ 
tive duty, we should like to state that our opinion is that it restricts the 
printing business in this country as it increases the cost of printed matter 
to a considerable extent. 

As an instance, machine finished paper, free of mechanical wood, can 
be bought at ports to-day for £24 por ton c.i.f. The protective duty on 
this works out to 53 per cent., which is 33 per cent, more than tho 
revenue duty, and as the approximate proportion of cost of paper to 
total cost is 40 per cent., this makes the amount charged for the work 
13 per cent, more than it should bo. 

Should you wish for any further particulars, the undersigned will he 
pleased to meet the Tariff Board during its stay in Bombay. He would, 
however, like to he advised iu advance of any questions they may wish 
to ask in order to enable him to prepare the necessary information. 


(4) Letter dated 21st August, 19<71, from The Times of India. 

Further to my letter of the 13th of July, regarding the protection duty 
on paper, I wish to associate my Company with the protest mado by “ The 
Statesman ” and with their objection to any further alteration to be mado 
in the amount of mechanical fibre allowed in newsprint, as this will affect 
“ The Times of India ” in tho same manner as “ The Statesman ” and 
other papers in India. In the event of a dispute with the Customs Analyst 
regarding tho quantity of fibre present in a certain .shipment, we are most 
likely to be faced with heavy loss as has happened to us in the past. 
(For reference please see my letter of above date.) 


The Mohammadi Publishing Co. 

Letter dated 5th August, 1931. 

We understand that it is contemplated to raise the import duty 
on non-protected papers to 75 per cent. Tt will adversely affect tho publish- 
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ing business in India particularly the must of the Indian Newspapers, 
who not being importers themselves are not in a position to avail themselves 
of tho concession to newspapers. 

We consider the present duty itself a great handicap to publishing 
business in Tndia and any increase of duty will prove ruinous to many 
of the Indian ncwspiyiers which are carrying on a precarious existence under 
very difficult condition. 


The “Hitabadi”. 

Letter dated 6th August, 1931. 

Messrs. Titaghur Paper Mills, Co., Ltd., 

Chartered Bank Buildings, 

Calcutta. 

As we now understand that paper containing 75 per cent, mechanical 
will not suit the purposes of our Newspaper Printing we beg hereby to 
withdraw the letter given by us to your representative who called on 
our office on 3rd August, last. 

Copy forwarded to President, Tariff Board, 1, Council House Street, 
Calcutta. 


The Madras Mail. 

Letter dated Avgust 31, 1931. 

The request made by certain firms manufacturing paper in India, when 
giving evidenco before you, for a new definition of newsprint raising the 
percentage of mechanical wood pulp to 75 per cent, raises questions of 
great import to the whole newspaper industry in India. 

In order to produce a satisfactorily printed newspaper we use a newsprint 
of the quality of The London Observer, which, we believe, averages about 
72 per cent, mechanical wood pulp. Our experience is that it is impossible 
to get any inferior paper to stand up to the climatic conditions of this 
presidency. 

We submit, therefore, that the proposed change would place our paper, 
which is genuino newsprint, in the protected class, or so near it as to 
cause continual disputes with the Customs authorities, and in these cir¬ 
cumstances we strongly object, in our own behalf and in the interests of 
newspapers in India, to any attempt at the present, time on the part of 
paper makers to interfere with the present definition of newsprint, and 
we request that you will be good enough to record this our formal objection. 


The “ Hindu’*. 

Letter dated the 31st August, 1931. 

Our attention has been called to the attempts that are being mado by 
certain firms of paper manufacturers to get the definition of “ newsprint ” 
altored so as to exclude from that category paper using less than 75 per 
cent, of mechanical wood pulp. 

If the manufacturers succeed, then, paper which most Indian newspapers 
at present use will come under the protective tariff, or at any rate, the 
mechanical wood pulp content in their newsprint may be so near the 
margin of exemption as to lead to constant friction between the importers 
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and the Customs authorities. When the Tariff Board fixed the percentage 
at 65 on the last occasion, thoy did so after a consideration of the special 
circumstances of the Indian market and the needs of the Indian Press 
and no adequate reason has been shown to vary that percentage now. 

We trust therefore that the Board will not countenance the demands 
of the manufacturers and in any case will propose no changes before 
giving opportunities to the newspaper proprietors to represent their case 
before the Board. 


“ Civil and Military Gazette ”, Lahore. 

(1) Letter dated Slid 127th August, 1931. 

Regarding the proposed change iu the classification of certain classes of 
paper for Tariff purposes, we note with grave concern that it is proposed 
to include Kraft and Pressing papers under the same schedule as printing 
papers which at present are liable to a duty of 1 anna per pound. At 
the present cost of Kraft this duty would work out at least to 75 per cent, 
on the e.i.f. cost and we feel sure that it is not the intention of your 
Board to penalise users of the paper to this extent and which would 
render this class of paper almost prohibitive. As there is no Indian made 
substitute for this paper the proposed classification would mean a groat 
loss and hardship to users and we shall be. glad if you will kindly record 
our formal protest against reclassifying this paper. 


(2) Letter dated Hist127th August, 1931 , from The “ Civiland Military 

Gazette ”, Lahore. 

With reference to the evidence at present being given before your Board 
we note that there is a proposal to raise the percentage of mechanical 
wood pulp from 05 to 75 per cent. 

We consider that if such a proposal is carried out it would have a very 
detrimental effect on newspapers as it is not an easy matter to produce a 
good clean news sheet on a paper with a larger proportion of mechanical 
wood pulp than that at present in use. especially whore pictures are largely 
used. The percentage of wood pulp in our paper is at present very near 
the margin suggested, and the proposed increase would if adopted entail 
continual differences of opinion regarding the percentage with the Customs 
authorities or would add an additional anna per pound to the present cost 
which would he prohibitive. 

We, therefore, submit that the proposed alteration would place news¬ 
papers under a great disadvantage and we request that you will be good 
enough to record this our formal objection to any attempt on the part 
of paper makers or others to alter the existing definition of newsprint. 


Liberty Newspapers Limited, Calcutta. 

Letter No. 1291/M, dated the 2.1th August, 1931. 

On perusal of the evidence given before your Board by the Indian Paper 
Mills we notice that they have asked the Tariff Board to increase the 
percentage of mechanical wood pulp in non-protected papers from 65 per 
cent, to 75 per cent. We understand however that the newsprint we 
use for our three papers may contain considerably less than 75 per cent, 
of mechanical wood pulp. There is no doubt that the proposed percentage, 
if adopted, will inflict great hardship to ourselves and other newspapers 
especially when paper making is not an exact science and the percentage 
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of different constituents cannot be precisely controlled; moreover it is 
likely to cause dispute with the customs in the matter of assessment of 
duty. 

We arc opposed to tho proposals made by Indian Paper Mills in their 
present form, but wo do not desire to interfere with the development of 
the local industry in any way. All that we require is that genuine news¬ 
print of the quality used by better class newspapers should bo free of 
duty and there should be no difficulty with regard to their import at the 
hands of customs authorities. 


The “ Leader ”, Allahabad. 

Letter No. 6842'M., tinted the, 27th August, 1931. 

We note that in the evidence adduced before your Board certain firms 
manufacturing paper in India have requested a new definition of newsprint, 
in which they wish the percentage ol mechanical wood raised from 65 to 75. 

We are using about 500 tons of newsprint per year and as such are deeply 
interested in the question. 

We, therefore, submit that the proposed change would place our paper, 
which is genuine newsprint, so near the protected class as to cause continual 
disputes with the customs authorities, and in these circumstances we strongly 
object to any attempt at the present time on the part of paper makers to in¬ 
terfere with the present definition of newsprint which will affect all newspapers 
prejudicially in India, without doing the Indian Mills, which are not to our 
knowledge producing newsprint, any good. 


Burma Chamber of Commerce, Rangoon. 

Letter No. P. 268/476, dated the 9th June, 1931. 

T am directed to refer to the Government of India. Department of Com¬ 
merce, Resolution (Tariffs) No. 202-T. (26), dated the 20th March, 1931, 
referring to the Tariff Board the following questions for enquiry and report: — 

(a) How far the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925, has 

anchioved its purpose; and 

(b) What, protective measures (if any) should be continued after tho 

81st March, 1962, i.e., the date of expiry of the Act. 

2. I am desired to put forward the following for the consideration of the 
Tariff Board. In the first- place, I am to mention that the object of the 
Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925, was to foster and encourage 
the manufacture of Bamboo Pulp and Paper in India. When the Indian 
Mills sought protection they claimed that ample supplies of suitable raw 
material were available in India and that the Indian Paper Industry could 
be largely developed if a period of protection were granted to it. The Govern¬ 
ment of Tndia accepted this view, and the measure in question was enacted 
imposing a protective duty of one anna per lb. on certain classes of foreign 
paper for a period of 5 years, which was later on extended to 7 years with a 
view to enable Bengal' Mills to organise their factories and supplies of 
Bamboo Pulp in order to meet foreign competition without the help of a 
protective duty, the. Chamber is not- actually aware how much paper is 
made in Tndia from Indian Bamboo Pulp, but it cannot bo on tho scalo 
intended bv the Protection Act as since tho protective duty was imposed 
the impels of foreign pulp have increased by leaps and bounds. It may be 
seen from a perusal of the Sea-borne Trade Bet-nms that the imports of 
wood pulp in 1923-24 (before the Act came into force) were in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 8,000 tons, whereas in 1929-30 the imports had increased to 24,000 
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tons, which go to prove that, the increase in the output of Indian Mills hae 
only been made possible by llio import of foreign pulp. My Committee can 
only conclude from this that either tho Indian Mills find it more profitable 
to import wood pulp from abroad, or that the quality of Indian pulp has 
been found unsuitable. 1’rom tho foregoing it will be seen that the object 
of tho Protection Act of 1925, which was specially enacted to foster and 
develop paper-making from Indian Bamboo pulp, has been entirely defeated. 

3. Secondly, I am to point out that the duty ie a direct taxation on the 
education of the people of the country and on the printing trade generally. 
Millions of school hooks are made from the papers affected by the Protection 
Act, and they could bo sold at much less cost if the proteetivo duty were 
abolished. 

4. On these grounds, my Committee very strongly protest against the 
Bamboo Paper Industry’ (Protection) Act, 1925, being continued after the 

31st March, 1932. 


Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

Letter .Vo. 2G6A/J1, dated the 28th September, 1031. 

With reference to the recent Press Communique of the Government- of 
India regarding the inquiry by the Tariff Board into the working of the 
Paper Industry Protection Act of 1925, 1 hereby submit the views of the 
Committee of this Chamber. 

There seems hardly any doubt that the protection given to the Paper 
Industry since 1925 has had its beneficial effects on the Industry. The 
production of Indian Mills has gone up from an average of 27,000 tons 
between 1921-24 to about 40,000 tons in 1930. This is a distinctly encourag¬ 
ing feature. We understand that ono of the Paper Mills has already put 
under operation a small Bamboo pulp plant and that another has ordered 
complete installation for llic manufacture of pulp from bamboo, Regarding the 
Punjab Paper Mills, the cautious expectations of the Tariff Board expressed 
in their Report of 1925 have come true and the mills got this capital 
subscribed and worked for a short time, it is a matter for regret that the 
working had to be subsequently stopped. Had there been no protection it is 
doubtful if the Karnatak Mills would have been revived. 

Another test for judging whether the protective duty imposed has ful¬ 
filled its purpose is by the efforts made by the MilJowners at rationalization. 
From tile inquiries the Committee made, such rationalization in scrapping, 
modernising and reconstructing machinery, methods and men lias been going 
on within the limits imposed by circumstances. The effect of protection is 
generally to slacken the efforts at reducing the cost of production, but the 
yvi.se decision of the Tariff Board not to pitch the duty too high combined 
with the trade depression resulting in the lowering down of prices for the 
most part to an uneconomic level has tended to a more strenuous effort on 
the part of the Millowners to Rationalization. 

While judging about rationalization that has been achieved by the Mills 
during the period, we have to make small allowance for the abnormal condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the trade all over the world. Ruling the war period 
and the artificial boom that followed it, Paper mills sprang up in Canada, 
Finland, Sweden. Norway and other parts of the world and the subsequent 
depression with the lowering of the purchasing power of all classes of people 
led to processes of adjustment and improvement for which the more advanced 
nations were better organized. Countries like Norway, Sweden and Finland 
had already the benefit of cheap electric power and transport. The war 
tended to accentuate the movement towards trust-formation or combination 
of manufacturers resulting in more economic production and the subsequent 
slump led to the raising up of the Tariff walls in some and cutting down of 
production, with short time working, in other countries leading to heavy 
.unemployment. In the struggle for existence which ensues while there is over- 
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production and an acute depression, the weaker units arc forced to undersell 
and the prices ruling during the past 2 or 3 years have been unremunerative 
for all mills except those which are very advantageously placed and well 
organized. 

The present duty of one anna per lb. has under these conditions been a 
god-send and has saved the Indian mills from going under. If better condi¬ 
tions had prevailed in the trade, the mills would have had some respite to 
carry on the process of rationalization still further. Scrapping old machinery 
and replacing it by modern and more economical plant is a matter of fresh 
investment. When large stocks have to be carried, because of slump and 
unremunerative prices, surplus capital or savings are absorved. With the 
profit in the working, it is difficult to induce fresh capital into the concern. 

The drop in the prices of imported paper during the last 3/4 years can. 
be seen from the following quotations.— 


Year. 


Continental. 

British 

exports. 

British 

ordinary, 



£ s. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

1927 

. 

30 10 

35 10 


1928 

. 

. 30 5 

35 5 

32 0 

1929 

, 

30 15 

36 0 

31 10 

1930 


25 10 


30 10 

1931 


25 5 


30 0 


When protection was granted in 1325, it was granted specifically to ex¬ 
plore the possibilities of the manufacture of pulp and paper from Bamboo, 
a raw material full of promise and occurring in great abundance in several 
parts of India and Burma. 

The Committee of this Chamber wish to emphasise the importance of 
pulp and paper industry from a wider point of view and do not share the 
view of the Tariff Board expressed in their last Report. In paragraph lob 
they say: “It was no part of our object to adjust the scheme of protection 
so as to permit the grass mills to survive and their difference would not 
ultimately endanger any important national interest”. In paragraph 163, 
thoy appear to contradict this view when they say: “If no assistance is 
given, it is probable that the manufacture of paper in India will cease, with 
a somewhat remote prospect of revival, when wood pulp has grown very 
dear 


Their views, viz.: “We do not believe in the long run, the grass mills 
can hold tlieir own in competition with Bamboo paper ” (paragraph 156), 
was based on two assumptions, namely, the development of Bamboo pulp 
and paper would come quickly and the margin for the development of paper 
manufacture to meet the Indian demand was somewhat small. Both these 
assumptions have not come true. Tiie period of 6 years, it will bo conceded, 
is too short for development of a new raw material presenting special diffi¬ 
culties, so as to bring it to the point of sustained commercial success on a 
large scale. The development of undeveloped regions with the provision of 
roads, railways and other means of transport, housing facilities and other 
amenities of life, adds heavily to the capital cost of the undertaking and to 
ensure a decent return of capital, a good lot of which goes in such preliminary 
Work, the enterprise has to be on a largo scale. With the proverbial shyness 
of the Indian capital for a not too common industrial venture, a low general 
level of industrial development and administrative experience, the unpre¬ 
cedented condition of acute trade depression, the low purchasing power of 
the people accentuated by the 1/6 ratio and the restrictions put on'foreign 
capital, a rapid development of Bamboo Pulp and Paper industry is some¬ 
what remote. 

A rapid growth in the consumption of paper has further widened the scope 
of the Indian Paper manufacturer. The imports of paper which were 70,000 
tons in 1921-25 rose up to 134,572 tons in 1929 and to 118,226 tons in 1930. 
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The Committee of this Chamber submit that all the old mills were started 
in the eighties of the last century and they have been able to carry on under 
pre-war conditions, and that they have held their own against foreign com¬ 
petition without the benefit even ol' the revenue duty of 15 per cent, which 
was first imposed in the year 1922. The artificial condition prevailing during 
the Great War and the subsequent boom period gave them large profits. 
When the trade depression began to operate in the year 1922-23, no doubt, 
their strength was on trial, but the Committee of this Chamber feel that 
whether the llamboo Pulp and Paper Industry develops, sooner or later, tho 
old established paper mills have got sufficient claim for protection in theso 
times of trade depression. 

That Bamboo promises to be a cheap and staple raw material of the 
future is no doubt an encouraging feature. The protection grantod for the 
development of the Bamboo Pulp and Paper Industry' virtually has the effect 
of protecting the existing grass Paper mills but if the development of Bamboo 
presented some difficulties it need not be made an excuse for reducing the 
measure of protection. 

There is another wide aspect of tho question which the Committee of this 
Chamber desire to bring to the special notice of the Tariff Board. The Paper 
Industry' itself is of sufficient importance in the national life of any country 
to justify protection. It is an important basic industry. It may even be 
called a key-industry in a■ modified sense. Jf the present mills had boon 
allowed to go under “ any interference with the supply such as might- arise 
from a Cessation of imports ” it may bring to a standstill a good many other 
industries. 

Another feature of importance is its relation to Cellulose which is tho raw 
material in common with paper for Cinema films, artificial silk and gun¬ 
cotton along with several other minor articles. The working up of Cellulose, 
whether for the manufacture of paper or for any other industry, has to 
■depend upon some vegetable fibrous material be it wood or grass. Other 
fibrous materials, such as cotton, cotton waste, rags, old ropes, old gunny 
may be left out of account, because cotton, owing to its competing uses in 
the production of cloth is too costly for being used as Cellulose for most other 
purposes and the waste fibres being only the waste products of other indus¬ 
tries, can be obtained only in limited quantities and this source of raw 
material is not within the industry itself but entirely divorced from it. 

Wood of all kinds chemically consists chiefly of Ligno Cellulose and except 
when it is used for making what is called “ mechanical wood pulp ” has to be 
treated chemically to make Cellulose. There is a complex called “ Lingnin ” 
which has to be separated from the Cellulose to make the latter serviceable 
for the manufacture of paper. Science has not yet been able to fathom the 
chemical constitution of both the Lingnin and the Cellulose complexes with 
any accuracy, and because of this fact the Lingnin portion of wood at present 
practically goes to waste. The paper making value, therefore, of a fibrous 
wood is limited by the economic considerations, viz., that the substance must 
not contain chemical compounds that make pulping, bleaching, dyeing and 
sizing difficult and that the film must not be difficult to extract. 

Synthetic organic Chemistry has revolutionised many trades by providing 
cheap substitutes for the natural products, such as synthetic indigo. Petrol, 
Camphor, acetic acid and scores of other substances which about 40 years 
ago were not known to be made synthetically, a very prolific and promising 
field awaits tho originality of organic chemistry and the chemical engineer 
for developing tho chemistry of tho Lingnin and the Cellulose complexes and 
the time is not far distant when wood, which constitutes in its various forms 
the bulk of our vegetable growth, will yield many substances, such as 
starches, sugars, alcohols, oils, colours, and so on. It is common knowledge 
how coal, known a few years ago only as a fuel, has give rise to thousands 
of useful products now used in tho arts and industries. A similar future can 
be prophesised for wood as basic raw material. 
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If we take a long view therefore and if India iB to keep pace with the 
progress of science in other parts of the world, paper making the only 
chemical industry, which deals on any scale, with Ligno-cellulose material 
must be preserved even at some cost. Scientific and technical progress comes 
about by the constant contact of scientific brains with the operations and 
processes of industry and while there is an opportunity for such contact 
already available, it would be highly regrettable if the industry is allowed to 
•die on the ground that “ their (grass mills) disappearance would not ulti¬ 
mately endanger any important material interest ”, 

The other aspects of the question of protection have heen so well thrashed 
out by tho Tariff Board in their previous inquiry that it is unnecessary to 
go into them. Being once committed to the policy of protection on sound 
reasons, it will he suicidal to abandon the same and tho industry needs pro¬ 
tection particularly at this juncture more than ever before. In order that 
the industry should be able to establish itself on a sound and permanent 
footing and the country should be able to reap the full benefit of it, a few 
more modifications arc necessary. 

(a) The present duty should be raised from Rs. HO per ton to Rs. 200 
per ton, so that the mills can build up reserves and complete once for all the 
processes of rationalization. Such duty will enable tho mills to tide over 
the present abnormal slump prevailing in the trade and will give them a 
feeling of security and the ease to look ahead with confidence and enablo 
them to carry out the extensions to bring down tho cost of production. Any 
protection to serve its purpose must be adequate enough to provide the mills 
with reserves to help them to tide over their difficulties in abnormal times. 

(b) That all qualities of paper, except the news, containing 75 per cent, 
or more of mechanical pulp, should be given protection. High grade and 
special papers, such as Document paper, Bank-note paper, Super-calendered 
paper, Chemically-coated paper like Chromo and Tub-sized paper, have a 
small demand and it is dispersed through the whole of India. But tlieso 
special varieties are manufactured in Europe and America only in a few 
•cases by the large, mills as their subsidiary line, but mostly by small entre¬ 
preneurs. Even in tho case of staple lines such as Writings and better class 
printings. Indian conditions are suitable for small scale manufacture and 
with such subsidiary lines as the special qualities, referred to above, tho 
smaller mills would gain substantial strength. Tho Committee of this Chamber 
believe that there is sufficient talent in the country to develop these lines 
and it would be possible to do so if a substantial protection is granted to 
these qualities to the extent of 30 per rent, ml valorem. The chemical side 
of the existing paper mills is at present rather weak and with such substantial 
protection, the Committee believe that the chemists in jjidia will find u useful 
field to direct their attention to this branch and tho study of Cellulose 
chemistry also will be stimulated, which will ultimately lead to more im¬ 
portant developments. 

(c) That no duty should be imposed on imported wood pulp for about 5 
years. Tho Bamboo pulp industry is only in its infancy. Bamboo pulp 
making was started in the year 1922. The wood pulp industry took about 
60 years tor its development. Jt is possible that after about a decade, wo 
might see the establishment of Bamboo paper industry on a firm looting. 
Imposition of duty on imported pulp would partially defeat the purpose of 
encouraging the establishment of the Bamboo pulp industry and partly the 
effect of protective duty on paper because the high cost of imported pulp 
will raise the cost of production of paper until the local Bamboo pulp becomes 
available. Allowing pulp duty free would probably develop the paper making 
industry alone ou foreign raw material. Paper making is more of a mechani¬ 
cal process and we shall he greatly benefited by training of labour when 
new paper mills are started. The general experience gained in the art of 
paper making will also lie a great asset. Tho Indian mills are taking the 
advantage of raw materials, such as grasses, rags, jute, etc. New enterpriser 
might do tho same thing and a greater demand for Bamboo pulp might bo 
created. 
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(J) In view of the importance of developing this industry, and in view of 
tho difficulties of getting the largo capital merely for developing the un¬ 
developed areas, the Government should provide capital in the form of deben¬ 
tures secured by mortgage on fixed assets of the Company at a moderate 
rate of interest. The Government may not he able to do so under the 
present position of their finance hut if the difference between income from 
protective duly and from the usual revenue duty be set apart for the. 
purpose, it would go a long way to give relief to the mills in this import. 
The payment of interest should begin from the 2nd year of the actual 
production and the rates should be graduated as for instance 4 per cent, in 
the 2nd year, 5 per cent, in the 3rd year and 6 per cent, for the rest of tho 
period. 

( e ) All the existing paper mills except the three at Lucknow, Poona and 
Rajmaliendry aro managed by Europeans, it- is said that the capital even 
from the mills managed by Europeans is for the most part Indian. But in 
order that the nationals of this industry should get opportunities for exer¬ 
cising initiative and enterprise and should leap the benefit, no more con¬ 
cessions of bamboo areas, should be granted to non-Indians. This is a 
question of high policy and the Committee of this Chamber are aware that 
it is outside the pale of the terms of reference of the Tariff Board. This 
question has heen raised at the Round Table Conference and it is hoped that 
a decision will lie taken on this important subject during the impending, 
session. Tt stands to reason, however, that while tho Indian public is being 
taxed to develop an Indian industry by means of Indian raw material, Indian, 
labour and for the most part Indian capital, the benefits that are expected to 
follow should also accrue to Indians. It is neither possible nor desirable to 
shut out foreign capital in the present position of India’s industrial deve¬ 
lopment. nor for some years to come even when India has a constitution to 
govern herself and t-lie Committee of this Chamber would like to urge on the 
Tariff Board the necessity of devising a formula by which Indian capital and 
administrative and business talent, would be able to co-operate as equal 
partners with the British and other foreigners, but if this will not be possible, 
the Committee of this Chamber are of opinion that the principle of dis¬ 
crimination to the extent of granting fresh concessions must be made parti¬ 
cularly in respect of this important basic industry. The Committee have to 
rest satisfied by simply enunciating tlieir opinion without proposing some 
practical form to make such discrimination effective. This question will bo 
threshed out in detail and unless it is known what provision will be made 
in the new constitution, it.is difficult to detail on the point. 

Another way to help the Indian owned and managed industry is by way 
of giving bounties to companies manufacturing Bamboo pulp and a good 
portion of tho difference of the protective duty and the revenue duty should 
be set aside and distributed among tho most deserving cases and the executive 
be empowered to grant such bounties. 


Mr. A. K. Das Gupta, Calcutta. 

(1) Letter dated the 1st May. 1031. 

With reference to the Press Report that an enquiry into the Paper 
Industry is going to bo started, I beg to submit herewith a statomont on 
the subject. I shall feel obliged if you kindly place the statement before 
the Chairman and Members of the Board. 

A STATEMENT REGARDING THE BAMBOO PAPER INDUSTRY (PROTECTION') ACT OP 

1925. 

The undersigned begs to submit- the following facts to the Chairman and 
Members of tho Indian Tariff Board for due consideration in regard to the 
proposed enquiry into the Indian Paper Industry. 
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In spite of protection, Indian mills to-day can produce only about 30 
per cent, of what is annually consumed and which is taxable under tho Act 
of 192,5. At least 60 per cent, of the total Indian mill made paper is manu¬ 
factured not from bamboo, for which protection has been given, or even 
from ‘ sabai ’ grass, but from imported pulp. So the consumers, in order 
to protect an industry that can supply only about 18 per cent, of the 
country’s need, are paying an exorbitant duty of Rs. 140 per ton on 82 per 
cent, of paper which has to bo imported. No doubt the Indian paper mills 
are being benefited by this protective measuro, but the Government of 
India is reaping the largest benefit. Whereas a few Indian mills have 
«pent a part of their profit for making bamboo paper a success, the Govern¬ 
ment has done practically nothing for the cause of paper industry. Out 
of the large extra revenue that has been collected by this protective measure, 
the Government could easily put up a fme experimental bamboo pulp mill 
and in view of protection could ask the Indian mills to buy its product. 

The undersigned should further like to point out that tho import of paper, 
which is taxable under the Act, instead of going down has been increasing 
steadily and that the importation of paper pulp lias been doubled since 1924. 


(2) Letter dated the 2nd August, 1'iHl. from Mr, A. K. Das Gupta, 

Calcutta. 

1 beg to make the following representation on behalf of the Indians with 
foreign training and experience who cannot find any scope in the paper trade 
and are at present without any job or have been compelled to give up the 
line altogether. 

In none of the European-managed mills (Titnghnr, Bengal or India 
Paper Pulp) there is a single Indian with foreign training in a superior post. 
The only instance where an Indian of this type has been taken is at India 
Paper Pulp. Although lie has had training abroad, he has been taken us an 
apprentice and is only drawing a salary of Rs. 100 a month. 

As far as I am aware, never in the history of Titaghur or Bengal an 
Indian of this type was given an opportunity to work even for a short 
•period as one of their superior staff. Bo 1 should think that it does not lie 
in their mouth to say that Indians of this type are not suitable for their 
requirements. Jn this connection l should like to point out that better 
opportunity is given to Indians of this type by some of the Tndian-managcd 
mills and also by the Government. The head of the department of the Pulp 
and Paper section of the Forest Research Institute at Debra llun and the 
manager of tho paper mill at Lucknow are Indians with foreign qualification. 
The India Paper Pulp at Jagadhri provided three Indians with foreign 
qualifications whose work has been quite satisfactory. At Andhra. Paper Mills 
there is an Indian of this type holding superior post. From the above facts 
it is clear that the efficiency of this type of Indians is beyond question and 
that given equal opportunity they arc capable of proving themselves equal to 
any foreigner. 

Under tho circumstances, I may be permitted to request the Board to 
ascertain from the above-mentioned three European-managed Mills their 
attitude towards the question of Indianisation of the superior staff. Do 
they think that it will bo ever possible for them to do without expert 
European officers in the superior grade of staff? If so, what arrangements 
they have made so far to replace them by Indians in future and how many 
years, 'do they think, it will take to completely Indianise these mills. 

Since these mills have not given any scope so far to Indians who have 
been trained abroad, T cannot help imagining that they must be of opinion 
that young men with no previous training are more suitable, after a period 
of apprenticeship in their mills, than Indians who have been trained abroad. 
If that is the attitude of tho three largest paper mills in India, I should 
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suggest to the Board if young men should not be discouraged to go abroad 
for training in this line in future. 

To find out if any Indian holds any superior post in any of the above 
mills the Board may kindly ask each of them to submit a statement showing 
the superior posts, name of the holders of such posts and respective salary of 
each. Tt will then be clear that what is claimed as a superior post held by 
an Indian is really not so. Tn this connection the Board may also ascertain 
whether any of these Indians holding so-called superior posts is given any 
bonus on production, which European officers generally receive. 

Regarding protection to the industry, I feel that in order to make India 
self-supporting in paper trade, we have got to make the Bamboo pulp in¬ 
dustry a paying proposition. The defects of bamboo pulp can be remedied 
by the addition of rags and hemp obtainable in India. If heavy duty is 
imposed on imported pulp and at the same time there is protective duty on 
paper, the Indian mills will be using more Indian raw materials, i.e., 
Bamboo. If Government starts an experimental bamboo pulp mill and makes 
this stipulation that on all Government order for paper there must be a 
certain percentage of bamboo pulp, then the bamboo pulp industry will he on 
a surer footing in this country. 

I should also suggest that whatever surplus money the Indian mills will 
obtain by this protective measure should be entirely devoted for the better¬ 
ment of the industry itself and should not on any account go into the pockets 
of the shareholders. 

In support of my contention that Indians trained abroad in paper line 
are not getting any scope from the mills in general and European mills in 
particular 1 shall submit three representative cases in the course of a day or 
two. If desired T can secure further statements from Indians of this type 
who are at present out of employment. 


(3) Letter dated the 13 th August, 1991, from- Mr. A. K. Das Gupta. 

In continuation of my statement, dated the 2nd August, 1931, I am sub¬ 
mitting herewith the case of Mr. .T. K. Sethi which will further prove my 
contention. 

May T ask the Board through you to consider the advisability of getting 
information regarding the present position of those that have qualified them¬ 
selves abroad in this particular lino. 


Enclosure. 

Case of Mr. J. ft. Sethi who is at present employed as t'hief Technical 
Chemist. Imperial Chemical Industries (India). Limited. 

After having his preliminary scientific education in the University of 
Punjab, Mr. J. R. Sethi left for the United Stales of America to specialise 
in Chemical Engineering. There after a study of three years he got his 
B. S. in Chemical Engineering from the Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland, Ohio. A further year of post-graduate work at the University 
of Maine won for him the degree of Master of Science in Chemical Engineer¬ 
ing as especially applied to the manufacture of Pulp and Paper. Mr. Sethi 
is a member of the American Chemical Society, an associate of the Institute 
of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland and an associate member of the 
Institution of Chemical Engineers, f.ondon. 

On coming back to India he had the opportunity to study the special 
processes involved in the manufacture of Pulp and Paper from Bamboo at 
the Tndia Pulp and Paper Company, Limited. After a period of about six 
months’ training Mr. Sethi had to leave the mill as no opportunity for a 
paid job was forthcoming. Previous to Ibis training as well as after that 
Mr. Sethi got in touch with every Paper Mill in India for a suitable job but 
without any success. 

After waiting full two years to get an opportunity (since his return from 
the States) he was forced to change his line and accept a position as stated 
above. 
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Mr. A. D. Chaudtiari, Papier Techniker (Germany) Paper Merchant, 

Bombay. 

Letter dated 5th May, 19,it. 

With reference to your Press Note published sometime before I wish to 
place my views on the Paper Pulp and Paper Industries of India. There 
can only be one opinion about the future prospect of the pulp and paper 
industries of this country but the present condition of the industry is more 
or less unsatisfactory owing to general ignorance. Paper-making is a com¬ 
plicated engineering and chemical process and requires high standard of 
technical efficiency. I should frankly say that lock of knowledge is the main 
cause of the retarding progress of paper manufacture in India. This industry 
is not an exception to other industries of our country where finance and 
technical skill aro widely separated from each other. There are to my 
knowledge few Indians edueuted, of course, in foreign countries, in paper¬ 
making and financial interests are not attracted owing to lack of knowledge 
of this art. We have witnessed some failures in the enterprize on account 
of this very reason, otherwise largo bamboo pulp factories would hav* 
been established long before in Burma, Assam, West Coast, etc., and the 
prosperous export trade would have taken its foundation and the import 
of wood pulp would have lieen checked. It is now an established fact that 
Bamboo Pulp is in no way inferior to wood pulp and the India Paper 
Pulp Company of Naihati has amply proved this from their printing, 
writing and other grades of papers marketed along with foreign paper of 
the same quality. You have gone a great length in your inquiry of 1924-25 
as to whether soda or sulphite process is more suitable to digest bamboo. 
Mr. Raitt has successfully proved the desirability of the soda process while 
the India Paper Pulp Company are pioneers of the sulphite process. I have 
no experience of bamboo but from mv practical experience in wood pulp 
I feel sure that soda process should give strength to the fibre thus more 
suitable for Kraft while sulphite fibre is more suited for printing and 
writing paper which require a softer fibre. I regret to say that very’ little 
has been said in your last inquiry about Mechanical Pulp from Bamboo. 
As a matter of fact it represents a very fine lino for export to the voracious 
centres of the United States of America and Kngland who import great 
quantities of pulp from Canada and Sweden-Norway. Mechanical pulp 
certainly requires lesser skill and wo have some centres where this can he 
manufactured most economically. The highly developed industrial countries 
of Europe and America have not tried the bamboo fibre so far and it is 
only on account of the apprehended scarcity of pulp wood that their minds 
have been engaged in finding out. a suitable fibre for paper-making and 
they have come to the conclusion that bamboo is the best substitute for 
wood. When that scarcity of wood will be felt is beyond comprehension 
but it is essential that exhaustive experiments for manufacture of mechanical 
pulp from bamboo should he started without loss of time. The structure 
of bamboo is different from that of wood and therefore it cannot be 
subjected to the same grinding process as wood. In producing mechanical 
pulp logs of wood are pressed against a revolving stone under a. spray of 
water. Thus wood is ground to pulp which after refining can he taken 
on to the paper machine for making News Printing Paper. In my opinion 
bamboo should l>e crushed, pressed hard and bound fast by flat strips of 
bamboo itself in suitablo lengths. This artificial log of bamboo should be 
ground into mechanical pulp. The other process J would like to put 
forward is boiling small pieces of bamboo with a mild solution of caustic 
soda under moderate pressure for a short duration. This charge from the 
boilers should be ground into grinders. The chips of bamboo will be softer 
after boiling and easily ground. This pulp will be more suitable for mixing 
in news and other inferior grades of paper. T do not know whethor you 
will he persuaded to recommend experiments in this direction in the 
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TDehra Dun Paper Plant but it will be in tlie interest of the industry if 
you record further evidence on this most important branch of paper-making. 
I am doubtful whether European paper manufacturers will satisfy you as 
they have little experience of bamboo but Mr. Raitt might be able to put 
more light on this point. We paper makers are very keen on our mixing 
material and the second process stated by me above is likely to give a fine 
cheap product for this purpose. 

It is sure that consumption of paper will he gradually increasing in 
■ India with spread of education, development of industries and local Self- 
Government, etc. Specialization in grades of paper is at present impracti¬ 
cable for immature position of the industry itself hut will gradually develop 
in course of time. I am not one of those who believe in concentration of 
pulp-making and paper-making in one and tlie same factory eveji in the 
present state of the industry. I hold that it is more practicable to start 
mills producing about 3,000 tons of paper annually in important consuming 
centres and buy major portion of their pulp supply from outside. This will 
save the industry from the disadvantage to carry cheap material like paper 
by railway ucross long distances which increases the price of paper enor¬ 
mously. Establishment of small factories will naturally develop the paper 
pulp trade and large bamboo pulp factories will be started in bamboo 
forest areas. 

I made some personal investigations in West Khandesh Satpura forest 
area. This is a huge grass tract having all the advantages required for a 
paper mill. The grass is cheap, abundant water of the river Tapty is 
available there, the Bombay-Agra road passes through the forest, facili¬ 
tating transport of grass to the site and this place is not very far from 
the Rombay market. The grasses yield good white pulp. I would however 
like that this site should be selected for erecting a large Strawboard 
factory having an annual production of 6,000- —7.000 tons strawboards and 
wrapping paper. In addition to grass cotton stalks are also available, this 
being a cotton growing area. Boards from this mill will be easily absorbed 
in the cotton mills of Bombay and Ahniedabad and in the binding and 
boxmaking trade of these and other places. I may emphasise here that 
Bombay Presidency has no paper mill worth the name and there exists 
no strawboard factory in whole of India, though there is already good 
demand. 

India is a good consumer for cheap grades of paper. The Indian mills 
are making such grades and their qualities compare very well with similar 
imported stuff. There is a tendency prevalent in our country that, country- 
made articles should he cheaper than foreign ones and that is one of tho 
reasons why the Indian paper manufacturer gets less price than he ought. 
He can surely sell his paper at a higher price but in some eases tho selling 
methods of the mills are ridiculous. The prices of some dealers are equi¬ 
valent to those of the mills and in Roinbav T have heard several merchants 
complaining about the dealings of the mills. If the manufacturers keep 
some standard in the fixation of their prices I feel they will pocket more 
profit. 

The present protective duty should be continued for a further period of 
five years at least, as it is very difficult for the manufacturer to hold on in 
the depressed condition of trade. I would, however, strongly advocate 
an import duty of 15 per cent, on wood pulp. The mills are fre.elv buying 
imported wood pulp which hinders the progress of bamboo pulp-making. 

T shall be pleased to elaborate my views orally, if you are interested in 
them. 


(21 Letter dated the 20th dime, I0.il, from Mr. .1. 7). Clwmlhuri, l J <iper 

Merchant, Jiumhay. 

With reference to my statement of the 5th ultimo 1 have pleasure to 
send further information regarding my personal interest in the paper 
industry. 
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Since I return from Germany I have- been trying to start a mill. I 
studied tho conditions of the Indian industry and trade. My investigations 
have made it abundantly clear that a strawboard factory of about 3,000 
tons annual production can be very economically established in West 
Kliandesh Forests. I intended to make strawboards, fibre boards for 
trunks, cardboard for mounting photographs, matrices, brown paper, cover 
paper, M. G. pressings, manilla and other one-side glazed papers. The 
Bombay consumption of boards amounts to 6,500 tons and the demand for 
browns, etc., is many times more than what the production would command. 
My further intention was to start a paper mill near Bombay. I intended 
to use a portion of imported wood-pulp until I could get or make bamboo- 
pulp. But the continuous world trade depression, enormous fall in prices of 
various commodities and repeated failuro of crops made it impossible to 
raise capital in the open market. The prices of paper went down keeping 
machinery prices very high in proportion. People are shy to invest capital 
owing to the deplorable iguorance about this industry. Many new cotton 
mills are being started in the country, but other important industries like 
paper are hopelessly neglected. I still think of taking a start as soon as 
conditions are favourable. 

I submit the scheme of making strawboards and browns from Shirpur 
grasses. The calculations arc made early in 1930 and alterations will have 
to bo made to bring them up to'date. 

Investigation of conditions .—T made an extensive tour of the forest area. 

I visited the grass depots at Palasner, Sangavi and Sulia and had inter¬ 
views with the Range Forest Officer of Shirpur. I met the Deputy 
Conservator of Forests at Sangavi. Tn my interviews with the Range 
Forest Officer, the Deputy Conservator of Forests, exhaustive enquiries 
were made with regard to cost of grass. In this connection I had talks with 
contractors and other people at Shirpur. The cost of grass delivered to the 
left river bank worked out at Its. 14 per ton. This tallies with Messrs, 
lvamat and Son's calculations. 

Treatment of gtusers. —Tlier^ arc some species of grasses which have an 
excellent cellulose value. There are others which are short fibred. You will 
find acres of land growing one specie only, but it cannot be ignored that 
in some areas they grow mixed with one another. For separations of 
different species the cost of grass will be enhanced but for manufacture of 
strawboards and browns selection is not necessary. 

Various samples of grasses were taken for investigation. The measured 
quantity of grass was put in a boiler and was digested with a liquor con¬ 
taining 15 per cent, lime on the weight of the material for five hours. The 
charge gave a good yellow-pulp. The board made out of the pulp is strong. 
The fibre is good and is suitable for making browns. I send herewith a 
sample of board made by me. 

Capital required for a strawboard mill producing 3,000 tons annually. 

Plant and Machinery-— £ Rs. 

Grass Cotters and Exhausters . . . "i 

Digesters and Washers . . . . | 

Board and Paper Machine . . . . j 

Drying Apparatuses.10,000 = 2,67,500 

Hydraulic Press and Boilers 

Workshop Equipment and Steam Engine . 

Dynamo and Electric Motors 
Eight arrangements . . . . . J 

Other Items 

Land, buildings and foundations . . 5,000 = 67,500' 

Stores for complete equipment for the first 

time ....... 5,400 

Water and other arrangements . . . 50,000 


Total 

or say 

(Rupees four lakhs only.) 


3.90,400 

4,00,000 
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Cost of production. 

Rs. 

Haw Material — 

5,000 tons grass, free mills delivery, Rs. 11 per 
. ton ......... 70,000 

1,000 tons lime, mill delivery, Rs. 30 per ton . 30,000 

4,000 tons eoul, mill deliver, Rs. 20 per ton . 80,000 


Labour and Management- 

80 labourers (20 girls included) at Rs. 40 per ton . 40,000 

1 Superintending Engineer at Rs. 750 per ton . 9,000 

1 Assistant at Rs. 250 per ton .... 3,000 


Rs. 

Other Expenses — 

Stores and Repairs ..... 10,000 

Insurance ...... 2,000 

Commercial ...... 5,000 


Depreciation — 


On 

buildings, 2i per cent. 

on 


Rs. 

67,500 


1,700 

On 

machinery, 5 per cent. 

on 


Rs. 

2,67,500 . 


13,300 

Return 

on Fixed Capital at 8 

per 

cent, on 

Rs. 

4,00,000 . 



Interest 

on Working Capital at 6 

per 

cent, on 


Rs. 1,50,000 . 
Freight to Bombay 


17,000 


15.000 


32,000 

9,000 

45,000 


Total cost of production . 3,50,000 


Estimation of Profits.—The selling price of Holland and Japan straw- 
boards ranges from Rs. 7-8 to Rs. 8 per cwt. Brown paper is sold at 
As. 1-9 to As. 2 per lb. If 2,500 tons of st.rawboards and 500 tons of browns 
are made and if the soiling price of boards is taken to be Rs. 7 per cwt. and 
that of browns Rs. 225 per ton, the calculations show a profit of 20 per¬ 
cent. 

Tt is without doubt that a two machine mill near Bombay can be run 
very profitably. There is already a good demand in the neighbourhood. 
I intended to make Printings, Writings, Bank, Ledgers, etc. The main 
portion of raw material would have been imported wood-pulp until bamboo- 
pulp was available from Burma, grasses from Satpura and Dangs, sabai 
from Hoshnngabad, jute, rags were to be used for mixture. Labour would 
have been trained gradually. I think that this mill in Bombay would have 
given an impetus to manufacture bamboo-pulp in the Dangs or in Northern 
Kanara and the requirements of the mill would have been fulfilled on sound 
national footing. 


Mr. A. F. Yuill, A.M.I.Chem E.» Bombay. 

Letter dated the doth June, 1931. 

In view of the fact as revealed in newspaper reports that Bamboo Pulp 
has failed to justify the high hopes held out by its sponsors, or to compete 
with imported wood paper pulp, I venture to draw your attention to a new 
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product in the paper pulp line, viz., that prepared from the crude fibre 
obtained as a bye-product in the process of cotton seed defibration. 1 have 
■the honour to enclose a small sample of the paper pulp in question, and 
would he pleased to attend a sitting of your Commission and give you full 
particulars of the quantities which might become available to the trade, the 
method of manufacture, cost of production, etc., in case the matter interests 
you and your fellow Commissioners. Roughly speaking about 80,000 tons of 
such material could he made available if all the cotton seed produced in 
India was defibred before final disposal. 

Jf the mattor interests you \ will he pleased to furnish further details. 


(1) Letter dated the Otfi May, 1031, from the. tlritish Development Trunt 

Limited, T.ondun. 

Jly Board has noted with considerable interest, and some apprehension, 
that the Indian Tariff Board has been requested by the Government of 
India to consider whether the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925, 
which expires shortly, should be extended or not. 

The British Development Trust Limited is seriously interested in the 
promotion of Burma Bamboo Pulp Limited, a project which will largely 
depend for its success upon the healthy condition and steady expansion of the 
Indiun Paper Industry. It is at present the only independent (other than 
the local activities of the Indian Paper Industry itself) project proposing to 
exploit bamboo pulping on a large scale for domestic supply and export 
and has been greatly assisted in its efforts by tho provisions of the Act in 
question. 

I venture to think that a statement of its history, activities and intentions 
together with the opinion of my Board on the question now' at issue may be 
of interest to tile Indian Tariff Board. T have therefore had prepared tho 
note now attached and would submit it for information and consideration. 


Enclosure. 

BURMA BAMBOO PULP LIMITED. 

(Proposed Company.) 

This note is for the information of the Indian Tariff Board with reference 
to its re-examination of the. protective duties imposed under the Bamboo 
Paper Industry (Protection) Act. 1925. 

In the latter part, of 1928, and early in 1929, a group of gentlemen in 
London formed themselves into an informal syndicate for the purpose of 
establishing the Bamboo Pulping Industry in Burma. They included, or have 
since co-opted or have been assisted by :— 

The Rt. lion. Lord Menton. 

The Rt. lion. Viscount Masseroeiie and Ferrard. 

Sir Peter Clutterbuek. formerly Inspector General of Forests, India. 
Sir Frederick Gauntlet, formerly Auditor General to the Government 
of Tndia. 

Mr. W. Raitt, formerly Cellulose expert to tho Government of India 
at the Forest Research Institute at Dehra Dun. 

Several of whom have agreed to become Directors of the proposed Company 
when formed. 

Tile reasons actuating these gentlemen were :— 

(a) The demand that exists for a new source of supply of paper- 
making material as an alternative to the rapidly diminishing 
reserves of the coniferous timbers from which woodpulp is manu- 
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factored and the belief that the lack of sufficient raw material 
of local origin as illustrated by its present import of nearly 
25,000 tons annually of foreign woodpulp, is the chief cause 
of the slow expansion and indifferent financial success of the 
Indian paper industry. 

(b) Tho satisfactory expert reports received concerning the territory they 

proposed to exploit. 

(c) The successful issue of the investigation of bamboo carried out at 

the Forest Research Institute, Debra Fun. 

(d-j The passing of the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act of 
1925 which, while it did not confer any measure of direct pro¬ 
tection on bamboo pulp did indirectly do ho by giving the 
Indian paper industry, to which the proposed Company will look 
to as the principal consumer of its product, a new lease of life. 

Early in 1929 the syndicate’s arrangements for the promotion of a Com¬ 
pany were complete but their intentions were frustrated by the arrival of 
the world-wide industrial depression accentuated by the series of financial 
disasters which followed and which created a complete stagnation in that 
section of the London finance market which undertakes new public issues 
of capital, a stagnation which has not yet been removed. 

In July 1929, there was formed the British Development Trust Lmited, a 
registered Rritish Company having its offices at King William Street House,- 
London, E.O. 4, of which Viscount Massereene and Ferrard and Sir Peter 
Clutterbuok are Directors. The chief object- of the Trust was to take over 
and continue tho activities of the group interested in the proposed Bamboo 
Pulp Company and to proceed with the formation of that Company as soon 
as finance market conditions were favourable. During the twenty-one months 
which have elapsed since the founding of the Trust it has :— 

(a) Acquired the bamboo pulping concession granted by the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma to Mr. C. Iv. Sirnmonds in 1926, known as the 
Arakan Concession. 

(!i) Acquired all patents bearing on tho fractional digestion of bamboo. 

(c) Secured tile services of a Technical Adviser and of a Forest Manager. 

(J) Instituted a fresh survey of the territory covered by tho Concession 
with special regard to the Selection of manufacturing and wharf 
sites and a marine survey of that part (54 miles) of the Lemro 
river between factory site and Akyab harbour, and the explora- 
tion of a possibility of obtaining an alternative supply of menu- 
factoring water on the factory site from underground sources, 
the latter carried out by Messrs. Scott and Saxby Limited, 
Well Boring Engineers, Calcutta. 

(e) Established an office at Akyab and instituted negotiations for 
acquirement of sites. 

(/) Arranged for the manufacture in England of about ten tons of papor 
from Arakan bomboo and for its distribution. 

(g) Prepared plans and estimates for tho establishment of a factory 
to produce 40,000 tons of pulp per annum and capable of being 
expanded to 250,000 tons per annum, thus giving the Indian 
Paper Industry the chief assurance it requires not only to preserve 
it but to foster its steady expansion. The cost of the initial 
installation exclusive of working capital and promotion costs is 
estimated at £600,000. 

On -these activities the Trust has expanded the sum of Rs. 96.000 as certified 
by its auditors. The preliminaries of the project are therefore in an advanced 
state of preparation for a public issue of capital as soon as the New Issue 
market in London becomes favourable. 

The Trust- would respectfully submit that the sole reason why this project 
is not, by this time, and within tho period covered by the Bamboo Paper 
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Industry (Protection) Act 1925, one of the productive industries of India 
is that it has been impossible to interest the finance market in new industrial 
-ventures of any kind during the depression of the last three years but it 
has good reason to believe that within the next two years a marked change 
in this attitude will occur. 

It is obvious that one of the essential foundations of such an industry 
is the continuance of healthy conditions in the Indian pap^r industry and 
the Trust views with considerable apprehension the possibility of the removal 
of the assistance the industry received from the Bamboo Taper Industry 
(Protection) Act, 1925, and the effect of such removal on the market. It 
hopes therefore that the Tariff Board will see its way to recommend the 
extension of the Act over a further period of seven years. 


(2) Letter No. 32,1ft.-35, (Med the 2nd July, J031, from the Tariff Board, 
to the British Development Trust Limited, King William Street Bouse, 
London, E. C. It- 

1 have the honour to acknowledge with thunks the receipt of vour letter 
elated the 6th May, 1931. The Board has considered the representation you 
make and I am directed to enclose herewith a copy of the questionnaire pre¬ 
pared by the Board for manufacturers. The Board realises that you will not 
he in a position to reply to all the questions but would be grateful for replies 
on such points as are of interest to your Trust or on which you will be in a 
position to supply the Board with useful information. 1 am also to say that 
the Board understands that you may not wish to publish certain figures 
regarding your proposed factory. If you will mark such figures in your 
replies the Board will undertake to keep them confidential. 

2. I am also to say that the Board will be taking oral evidence in Calcutta 
during the first and second weeks in August next and would be glad to know 
if any representative of your Trust in Burma could attend for examination 
■should the Board find it necessary, If so, I should be glad if you would let 
me know his name and address so that, if necessary, I may get into direct 
communication with him. 

3. Finally, I am to ask that your replies to the questionnaire, together 
with five spare copies, may be sent at the earliest possible date as the time 
at the Board’s disposal is limited. They should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Indian Tariff Board, 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 


(3) Letter dated the doth June, 19-31, from the, British Development Trust 

Limited, London. 

Reference your No. 323, dated the 2nd July, 1931, 

T have the honour to acknowledge your letter us above and to forward 
herewith such replies to your questionnaire as appear to concern this Trust 
and he of interest to your Board. None of these need be considered as 
confidential. 

I also forward five samples of superfine printing paper recently made, ill 
this country for high class book printing and five samples of the same coated 
for lino art illustration work. These were manufactured from bamboo pulp 
prepared at the Forest Research Institute, Debra Dun. I also enclose 
prospectus of the hook referred to in our answers. This and the book itself 
is printed on bamboo paper. 

I regret we are unable to assist you with oral evidence. Our representa¬ 
tive as Akyab has recently arrived here on six months’ leave. 
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Enclosure. 

Replies to “ Questionnaire for Manufacturers ” by British Development Trust 
Limited, King William Street House , London, K. C. 4 . 

I. (a) Tho British Development Trust Limited is a Private registered 
company. 

(b) It is registered in London. Capital £100,000 Sterling. 

(c) & ( d ) None. 

To which it is added that the proposed Burma Bamboo Pulp Limited will 
be a British registered Public Company with sterling capital to which Indian 
subscription will be welcomed. 

G. Two and a quarter tons of bamboo for one ton of pulp. 

7. & 8 . No. 

II . (a) The pulp will be manufactured by the Soda Fractional Digestion 
process. 

(b) Rs. 13-8 per ton. 

(e) The British Development Trust Limited has imported from India 
about ten tons of bamboo pulp for distribution to British paper makers (4 
mills) for experimental use and for printing a book (“ The Digestion of 
Grasses and Bamboo ” (Raitt), published by Crosby <fe Lockwood, Stationers, 
Hall Court, E. C. 4). The results establish beyond any doubt that bamboo 
produces a paper much superior to any produced by Indian paper mills from 
their present local supplies. Samples are forwarded with this statement. 

(h) The proposed mill will have a capacity of 40,000 tons of pulp per 
annum, capable of being increased to 200,(XX) tons per annum. 

The import of woodpulp into India during 1930-31 amounted to 22,700 
tons. It is therefore anticipated that Indian paper mills will absorb half the 
production of the proposed mills at the outset and that the advent of an 
assured supply of a material superior to and cheaper than sabai grass will 
encourage them to expand their production. The surplus over Indian re¬ 
quirements, if any, will probably be exported to Japan and Australia but 
may go to England. It is admitted by English paper makers that bamboo 
pulp is the only alternative to esparto which has seriously increased in cost 
during the last three years. 

20-22. The forest labour force of the proposed mills will be entirely Indian, 
amounting to 800 to 1,000 in number and will cost about 7 lakhs per annum 
inclusive of rafting and contractor's expenses. The mill establishment will 
consist of about 10 European technical experts, ft Indian technical experts, 
and, about 220 Indian mechanics, machine tenders and labourers. The total 
cost of Indian experts and Indian labour in the mill is estimated at 2 lakhs 
per annum. 

23. The mill labour force will be suitably lodged in a village provided for 
it on approved sanitary and filtered water supply principles and with medical 
attendance and hospital. 

27. A protective duty on imported pulp would, of course, bo most advan¬ 
tageous to us but we do not think it can be justilied at present. We consider 
that the 1 letter policy is to give the Indian paper makers such assistance by 
way of tariff as is necessary to enable them to maintain and expand their 
production and so provide a stable market for a local pulp industry such 
as we propose. 

35 . Bamboo paper should be cheaper than that made from sabai grass. 
The pulp can be supplied at less than the cost at which the paper makers 
can produce grass pulp. 

39. We have spent Rs. 96,000 on preliminary and experimental work on 
bamboo pulp. 

52. In our statement of 6 th May, 1931, which we forwarded to your 
Board wo explained why our intention to establish the industry within tbe 
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period fixed by the Bamboo Paper Industry (Protection) Act, 1925, had been 
frustrated. The difficulties therein adduced are not permanent and wc believe 
them to bo in the process of being removed. If the Act is allowed to expire 
a new and most serious difficulty will confront us as the existence of that 
Act has boen regarded in financial circles as one of the most attractive 
features of the project. We, therefore, trust that its operation will be 
extended for a further seven years. 


H. E. H. the Nizam’s Government, Hyderabad Deccan. 

(1) Letter No. 430-F., dated the 3rd September , 1931, from the Director- 
General and Secretary to Government, Department of Commerce and 
Industry, His Exalted Highness the Nizam's Government, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, to the Tariff Board. 

I am directed to inform you that His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
Government have seen the announcement regarding the instructions given 
to the Tariff Board to make a report regarding the advisability of conti¬ 
nuing the existing protection for the pulp and paper-making industry. As 
an investigation is being made regarding the possibility of establishing the 
paper-making industry in Hyderabad State, TTis Exalted Highness's Govern¬ 
ment are interested in the matter, and I am directed to place before the 
Tariff Board a report* which has been prepared by Messrs. Mania Baksh 
and Khaja Nizamuddin regarding the possibility of establishing a factory 
for making paper from bamboos. This report, has only just been completed 
and has not been examined by Government or placed before any export 
adviser. It appears, however, prinui facie, to establish the possibility of 
developing the paper-making industry in His Exalted Highness's Dominions, 
provided that the protection at present being enjoyed by that industry is 
continued at any rale for some years. I am to add that if the Tariff Board 
would like to take any oral evidence in support of the report, 1 should be 
able to visit Ootacamund at the end of the third week of September and 
shall bring Messrs. Mania Baksh and Khaja Nizamuddin with me in order 
that the Board may ask them any questions which they may consider 
necessary. 


<2) Letter No. 36, dated the 3th October, 1931. from the Director-General and 
Secretary to Government, Department of Commerce and Industry, His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government. Hyderabad, Deccan. 

As promised to the members of the Tariff Board, 1 made enquiries regard¬ 
ing the thermal efficiency of Singareni coal, and I have now received an 
answer from the Agent of His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway 
that the. average Brit-sh Thermal units per lb. of coal taken from the analysos 
of six samples of Singareni coal were 11,470. The Manager of Singareni 
Colliery places the thermal efficiency of his coal at 11,600 B. T. U. 


* Fide His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Government, Commerce and 
Industry Department, Bulletin No. 4 (New Series). Not printed. 
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HIS EXALTED HIGHNESS THE NIZAM’S GOVERNMENT. 

B—Oral. 

Evidence of Mr. B. ABDY COLLINS, C.I.E., I.C.S., Director-General 
and Secretary to Government, Commerce and Industries Depart¬ 
ment, Mr. Md. MOULA BAKSH, M.A. (Oxon.), F.L.S., Con¬ 
servator of Forests, Eastern Circle, and Mr. KHAJA 
NIZAMUDDIN, B.Sc.Tech., A.M.C.T. (Manches¬ 
ter), Paper Expert, Commerce and Industries 
Department, recorded at Ootacamund on 
Monday, the 21st September 1931. 

President. —Mr. Collins, you are Director General of Commerce and Tndus- 
tires in Hyderabad? 

Mr. Collins. —Yes. 

President. —You are also Secretary to Government? 

Mr. Collins. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Moula Baksh, you are Conservator of Forests? 

Mr. Balcsh. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Eizamuddin, you are, the Paper Expert? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —Yea. 

President. —What kind of experience have you had? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —I graduated from the Manchester College of Technology. 
I was there for 3 years. 

President. —How long ago were you there? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —I was there from 1922 to 1925. Besides I got experi¬ 
ence in Messrs. Bentley and Jackson, machinery makers. 

President. —Where are they? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —They aro at Parry near Manchester. 1 was working 
in their machino shop and fitting shop for two months. After that, I 
finished my course and graduated in the 1st division. Later I got practical 
experience in Messrs. Croxloy Paper Mills. I worked there for four months.^. 

President. —Since you returned to India, what experience have you had? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —Since m.y roturu to India, I havo been working at tile- 
industrial laboratory down hero carrying on experiments on raw materails, 
especially on bamboo and certain grasses. 

President. —When did you return to India? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —In Septembor 1926. 

President. —Since then, you have been in the sendee of the State? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —For about 15 months I was trying to get a job. 

President. —So. from 1927 you have been there? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —Yes. Recently I had been to Debra Dun for a couple 
of weeks to see the process of fractional digestion. 

President. —Have you ever worked actually in a paper mill in India. 

Mr. Nizamuddin.—I was in 1920 a-t the Upper India Cpuper Paper Mills, 
Lucknow. 

President. —How long were you thero? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —For four months. 

President. —That was before you went to England. 
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Mr. Xitamuddin. —Yes. 

President.- —Sow the first point which I should like to raise is the question 
of supplies of available bamboo in connection with the scheme you are con¬ 
sidering? 

Mr. Collins .—May I make a sort of explanation? Our object I think, as I 
havo explained briefly in our letter, in putting this case before the Board, 
is because we were working at this scheme and we saw quite well that it 
would be difficult to make it pay unless protection was continued to the 
paper making industry. Therefore, though we had not been able to get 
our scheme properly ready—and we certainly had not been able to consult 
any outside expert we thought that it was desirable to do all we could to 
strengthen the case for protection. Wo thought that if we could show that 
thoro was another scheme which at least held out good prospects of success, 
it might strengthen the case for protection. 

President. —As a matter of fact we are glad that you have been able to 
present this scheme to the Board because apart from its general bearing 
on the problem wo are considering, it, has to my mind a special application 
in this way. At present, as you are aware all the mills in India which have 
anything to do with bamboo are ali located on the Bengal side and we have 
been wondering in case protection was continued whether it would be possible 
to suggest the development of bamboo paper on the western side of India 
and if a scheme of this kind materialises in Hyderabad, it might be, at any 
rate partially, a solution of that part of the problem, so that we are very 
much interested in the schomc and wo arc anxious to get as much inform¬ 
ation about it as you are in a position to give now. 

Mr. Collins. —This explains why it is that we have had to be. in so much 
hurry. The scheme is really imperfect, as we hare put it forward, but either 
we had to put it forward in this shape or else not at all. 

President. —1 quite recognise that, lu fact,, if we had net been put in 
possession of information about this scheme rriy own feeling is that it would 
have been rather a serious omission. II there are possibilities in Hyderabad 
of developing bamboo paper, it, is a matter which the Government and the 
Legislature ought to know. 

Mr. Collins. —I myself havo hardly had move than time to glance through 
it. I only got it more or less in a complete form on the 1st of September 
and then I was going to keep it back to have it printed afterwards. I should 
certainly not have had it printed in that form if you bad not wanted extra 
copies. T would point out to you one serious mistake that it contains. 
iWhen I went through the figures for capital cost, 1 thought they were 
much too low. If I had altered all the figures, I should have 
upset the whole thing and it would not have been possible to get the scheme 
ready in time to be placed before you. Therefore 1 asked Mr. Nizamuddin 
to add 25 per cent, on the cost as contingencies. As a matter of fact I do 
not know how he did it, but I find now that 23 per cent, has been wrongly 
calculated. Instead of Tts. 5-50 lakhs, it ought to be nearly Rs. 7 lakhs. 

President. —As a. matter of fact, the statement of capital cost that you 
give here is a matter which I propose to consider in somo detail. 

Mr. Collins. —This figure Rs. 5'50 lakhs is wrong. It ought to be Rs. 7 
lakhs. Wo would have to add Rs. 1^ lakhs. 

President Is this 25 per cent, calculated on the fixed capital part, of it 
or on the whole? 

Mr. Collins.- —Tt, should be calculated on tho first 13 items because it was 
a general calculation to cover all the machines, etc., so that it ought to bo 
just under Rs. 7 lakhs which would bo the, nearest possible figure. If you 
add Rs. II lakhs, it would be over Rs. 48 lakhs. 

President. —Even that, I am inclined to suggest, is on the low side. 

Mr. Collins. —I also think so. 

President. —Taking this question of supplies of bamboo which you discuss 
in some detail here, I am not able to follow the discussion very clearly 
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because the details of enumeration that you give—at least in the form in 
which they are presented—in the report are not altogether intelligbleto a 
layman. I should like first of all to know what is your estimate, so far as you 
have been able to make it, of the annual available supply of bamboo in the 
areas from which the proposed factory may draw it. Let me make this 
quite clear. Can T assume that if on your present information you decide to 
start a factory, it would be located at Sirpur? 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. 

President. —We look at tlio problem from the point of view ol a factory 
situated at Sirpur? 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. 

President. —From your report I gather that if the factory is located at 
Sirpur, the two most convenient, areas from which you can draw your supplies 
of bamboo are the Kadamba and the Garlapet blocks? 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. 

President. —Of the two, you consider Kadamba slightly more convenient 
than Garlapet ? 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. 

President. —1 take it bc.ea.use in tho Kadamba block you have a better 
growth, a more luxuriant growth? 

Mr. Baksh.- -Yes. 

President. —And I suppose from the point of view of transport Kadamba 
i* probably more convenient than Garlapet, is that correct? 

Mr. Baksh. — Yes. 

President. —What is your present estimate of the annual available supply 
of bamboo from the Kadamba block? 

Mr. Baksh ,-»-For sustained yield, you will have to take the figures of the 
second rotation. 

President .—That is to say. the sustained annual yield that you estimate 
for the Kadamba block is 8.118 tons of bamboo? 

Mr. Baksh - Yes. 

President. —And from the Garlapet block, 16,600 tons? 

Mr. Baksh .—Yes. 

President ..—Now tho average that you gave is slightly different from tho 
total of thpse two figures? What really is the point- of that? 

Mr. Baksh. —You^mean the figure of 25,103? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Baksh. —We have taken a round figure. 

President.’ —25.193 is not exactly round. What T want to know is v hat 
precisely is the point in your calculation which accounts for this difference 
between the total figure and the average figure? Is there any other factor 
to be considered? 

Mr. Baksh. —No. 

President .—.Roughly we. might take 25,000 tons? 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. 

President. —That is based on a three-year rotation. Tf it is a three- 
year rotation you can depend on an annual yield of about 25,000 tons? 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. 

Preside id.- —With regard to this rate of rotation, on what basis have you 
fixed tho period of rotation at three years? Have you had any experience of 
extraction of bamboo on a large scale in this part of the State? 

Mr. Baksh. —I have been in this State for the last fifteen years. 

President. —Have you been concerned with the extraction of bamboo on a 
very largo scale? 
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Mr, Baksh. —Not in this district but in other districts where bamboo 
is used mostly for local consumption. We extract lots of bamboos and sell 
them, and we work there on a three-year rotation. 

President. — How lone have you been extractin'.' bamboo in these areas? 

Mr. Baksh. —Only a fraction of this area is being worked, but wo 
have extracted a lot of bamboo annually in other areas, in Warangal. 

1 can give you (in idea of the forest areas of the Stale (shows a map and 
explains). 

President. —At present the demand for bamboo is largely for construction 
work ? 

Mr. Bakst). —Yes, and also for bamboo baskets and other sorts of things. 

President —Can you teli me approximately what is the annual consumption 
of bamboo in the State on this account? 

Mr. Baksh.--L can’t give you any precise figure. We extract about li> 
lakhs of bamboo stems yearly. 

President. —T will tell you why 1 raised this question. T am anxious to 
get figures w’th regard to the annual supply put on a reasonably conservative 
basis. The same type of bamboo ( dendrocalamus strict us) is heing extracted 
in the Angul forest reserves in J3ihar and Orissa for which the Titaghur 
Paper Mills have a lease, and from the papers that we have received from 
them T find that the Forest Department suggested for it a seven-year period 
of rotation as being a safe basis to work on. Actually, however, the Titaghur 
Paper Mills are now working on a four year rotation, but they are not quite 
certain whether it would be possible to get a sustained yield on a four-year- 
rotation. So when T saw this statement of yours, it occurred to me whether 
a three-year rotation was not perhaps a somewhat risky basis to put the 
extraction on. 

Mr. Baksh. —To safeguard against that T state in my report that “ Though 
all the culms excepting those which are under one year old ( i.c ., have not yet 
passed through the second monsoon) can he advantageously removed, yet as 
the prescribed rotation of Uiree years is rather short, to provide an adequate 
margin df safety for the growth of the culms it seems advisable to leave intact 
culms ono year old also (i.e., which have passed through tire second monsoon).” 
So that you will see that to safeguard against this short period of rotation 
we liavo left tho culms of two monsoons. 

President.- -Supposing you had not left these out, could you tell me 
approximately bv bow much this figure of 25.000 tons would have increased? 

Mr. Baksh. —Tt would be practically 7 tons instead of 5■.'16. 

President. —Boughly about one-third more? 

Mr. Collins. —That is for Kadamba but not for Garlapet. It would bo 
safe to take an average, which would be 6 tons instead of 5. 

President - I should say if you said you would get an annual yield of 
30,000 tons if these were not Jeft out, instead of 25,000 tons, it would be 
approximately correct, would it not? 

Mr. Collins. —Of course one year olds weigh considerably less. 

President. —If you have calculated all in tons that factor does not enter, 
does it? Supposing we look a figure of 60.000 tons as the total you might 
get on a three-year rotation and if ultimately it was found that a period of 
rotation longer than three years was required, say a four-year rotation, then 
your annual yield would he 22.01X1 tons: isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Collins. —Yes. 

President.. — Tf your factory worked to full output its total production 
would bo 5,000 ions of paper and taking it roughly as 5/2 you would Deed 
12,500 tons of bamboo. So that even if you put it on the basis of a longer 
period of rotation tho position would be quite safe? 
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Mr. Baksh. —Yes. We have found in the other areas that wo have 
■worked that the girth of the new shoots equals the biggest dimension but in 
working up to a three-year rotation it does not come up to that. 

President. —That brings ua to another point. I notice that the number of 
culms you take to a ton is 320? 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. 320 in one and 310 in the other area. 

President. —That is about tho smallest figure we have seen so far for 
dendrocalamus strictvs. 

Mr. Baksh. —The average girth is 4'1". 

Mr. Collins. —There is another point worth mentioning, and that 13 that 
the rainfall up here, is the highest in the Dominion. It comes to nearly 40 
inches. It is considerably higher up there than in Nizamabad whore the 
bamboo is worked on a three-year rotation so that, if anything, tho growth 
onght to be better there than the area in Nizamabad. I have myself seen 
all the Kadamba block and it is practically all bamboo and nothing else. 

Mr. Baksh. —In my report I say " To keep the estimate o£ bamboo stock 
rather low, bigger girths have purposely been omitted, aud in fact the total 
tonnage of girth classes of 6" to 9" in the standing stock far exceeds that of 
the girth classes below 4" ”. 

President. —That is a. point on which wo should be prepared to accept your 
statement because local conditions havo a great deal to do with it. The 
figure given by the h'orest Department in Bihar and Orissa for dendrocalamus 
strictus is 450 stems to a ton, but actually I believe tho mills havo found 
somewhere about 340 to 350 hut, as I say, that is a matter which depends 
very much on local conditions. 

Mr. Collins. —Perhaps they found that in the original stock but not as they 
germinated. 

President. —Tho actual working is 340 but the Forest Officer who made 
the estimates before the bamboo teas extracted put it at 450. 

Mr. Baksh, —Yes. 

President.- -For a factory working on the basis of 5,000 tons of paper T 
think it can be established that there would be no difficulty about the supply 
of bamboo? 

Mr. Baksh. —No. 

Mr. Collins. —I notice that in join: last Report you take it for granted 
without any discussion that, a given weight of bamboo would produce the, 
eamo amount of paper as an equal weight of grass. W e have accepted that 
basis too. 

President. —The general figure that you havo taken of 2i tons of bamboo 
would bo approximately right. 

Mr. Collins. —Our calculations are for green bamboo but Mr. Haiti's aro 
always for air dried bamboo. 

President. —Even if you allowed 10 per cent, moisture I think 2£ tons 
would be right. 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —That depends on the t.mo that tho bamboo is left in 
the mill before it is used. 

President. —When you extract the bamboo, before it is air dry, what amount 
of moisture does it contain? Immediately after extraction your bamboo 
contains, I take it, somewhere about 20 to 25 per cent, of moisture: when 
it is air dried it contains about 10 per cent. 

Mr. Baksh. —That means a loss of 10 per cent. 

President. —Between tho extraction stage and the air dry stago. 

Mr. Baksh. —That depends upon the period it takes. Suppose you take 
one month to reach the mill site. 

President. —What is supposed to be the season for extraction in th:g 
particular area? 
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Mr. Baksli .—We can extract right through the year. Tho mill site is- 
10 miles from the forest and you can deliver bamboo to the mill every day 
if you have a metalled road. 

President, —What difference does the monsoon make to the period of 
working? 

Mr. Bah ah .—No difference at all. We can work right through the year 
but for two months during tho monsoon when the new shoots are coming up, 
it would be better not to disturb the culms. 

President. —That does not interfere with your working, does it? 

Mr. Baksli. —Not to a great extent. 

President .—What I mean is. that is fl matter for which you can make 
provision while you are working. 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes; that is a minor point. 

President .—Could you give us some idea of the transport' facilities in 
these areas? T gather from your report that the distance between the blocks 
and Sirpur is a little less than 15 miles. How do you propose to transport) 
the bamboo? I iiud reference to rail transport and cart transport and various 
other things. 

Mr. Balcsli. —I have simply put general suggestions: I have not worked 
out the details. We have worked it out on the basis of cartloads but 1 
suggest that it might be cheaper if we put light rails. 

President. —From the forest to Sirpur is there any cart track? 

Mr. Baksli. —Yes. 

President. —Is it impossible to raft the bamboos? 

Mr. Baksli. —There is no necessity of rafting them in this area. There 
if no river. Supposing we had a factory' site at Mancherial we could raft 
tho bamboos down from the blocks near it. We can raft for six months 
down the Godavary. 

Mr. Collins.— 1 think it- is very similar to the Malianadi. 

President .—The average distance from lvadamba to Sirpur would be 10 
miles. 

Mr. Baksli.—8 miles. 

President .—You think transport might, be cheaper if you had motor lorries. 

Mr. Baksh. —Certainly. 

President. —On that point we have received conflicting evidence. People 
who have had experience of both cartl transport, and motor transport prefer 
cart. 

Mr. Collins .—These figures are worked out on a cart transport basis. I 
think something like a light railway might be more economical. I have 
seen the light railway at the Belapur sugar factory. I think something on 
those lines might possibly lie successful, not necessarily with engines at ail. 

Mr. Baksh .—To the forest we have some sort of track on which trucks 
with iron wheels are run, drawn by bullocks. 

President. —What about the labour supply in this area. I find your 
references to that question are rather scanty. The only reference that I 
can find is in paragraph 2. You say “ Even should the supply of cheap un¬ 
skilled labour from the outlying villages for either mill or forest work not 
prove sufficient, it can easily be enhanced from the surrounding districts ”. 
Have you tried at all to make an approximate estimate of the amount of 
labour that you require? 

Mr. Baksh .—T have tried. 

President. —1 am not speaking of the factory labour, but 1 am speaking 
of the forest labour. 

Mr. Baksh .—Our practical experience is that one man can extract at least 
50 bamboos in a day. I have taker, this low figure for my calculations. The 
average is really higher. 
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President. —One man working for one day? 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes, bringing it to the cart track. 

President. —Let me see how it works out: Jth of a ton, one man, one 
day. 

Mr. Baksh. —We require 6 men for one ton. 

President. —T take it that if your working season were 75 days, you would 
need 1,000 men. 

Mr. Baksh. —You mean daily? 

President. —I am taking your output of 5,000 tons of paper and 12,500 
tons of bamboo. On the figures that you give for tho extraction of 12,500 
tons of bamboo, you would need 1.000 men working for 75 days. I do not 
know if you have had actual experience. 

Mr. Baksh. —What will be the daily consumption? 

President. —1 was trying to look at it in the light of the evidence that 
we got in other parts of India. We have been told that for the extraction 
of 9 tons of bamboo, you would need 2 men working for 5 months which is 
the working season in that area. On that basis I felt that here for your 
factory you would need about 1,500 men working for a season of 5 months. 
That! is assuming that the men stick to the job right through the season. 

Mr. Baksh. —They are ordinary villagers. There will be no difficulty in 
getting them to do the work. 

President. —You cannot depend on the villagers sticking to their jobs for 
the whole season. 

Mr. Baksh. —The area is surrounded by populated villages, and there will 
be plenty of labour available. 

President. —If you want 2,500 men for the extraction of sufficient bamboo 
for your factory in these two taluqs, would you be able to raise them? 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. We have to count the number of men we require 
daily. Therein comes the difference. 

President. —To raise a labour population of 2.000 or 2,500 in a forest area, 
from what little experience wc have of these matteis strikes me as rather a 
difficult proposition. 

Mr. Baksh. —According to my calculation we would count on 17 tons of 
bamboo daily—17x2.1 — 40 and multiplied by 0 we get 240 men daily. If 
you spread that over these two areas, it is not so very difficult. 1 have 
got a list of the villages and the population of each. 

President. —240 men working right through the year? 

Mr. Baksh- Ye*, there v.ould be no difficulty. We have, taken only the 
labourers und not the agriculturists. 

President. —llow far are the villages from these areas? 

Mr. Baksh. —(Map shown and explained.) 

President. —Are they fairly populated villages? 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. 

Mr. Bung. —Yon say that the labouring classes would be employed on 
bamboo extraction. How do they live now? 

Mr. Baksh. —They live by doing ordinary work. 

President. —You mean agricultural work? 

Mr. Baksh. —Partly agricultural work. Forest contractors are extracting 
bamboo at present and they are working with them. 

Mr. Collins. —There are a lot of gonds in this area and in all the villages 
round there are settlements of Dhers and other untouchable, who live wretched 
lives now and would welcome regular work for wages. It would be easy to 
attract people of this type from considerable distances also. 

President.- All that T am concerned to point out at this stage is that 
reading through the report I am not altogether satisfied that that aspect of 
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the question lias been sufficiently considered and T believe it is one of the 
most important points. 

Mr. Baksh. —We can submit to you a statement in detail showing the 
number of villages, the number of villagers and the distance of the villages 
from these two areas. Personally speaking when T went round these areas 
and saw the villages myself, it didn't strike me that it would be at all a 
difficult proposition. 

Mr. Collins. —Air. Baksh is absolutely certain of this. 1 get him to insert 
the passage you have quoted that it there was any difficulty we, could get 
labour front outside, hut he is absolutely certain there will be plenty of local 
labour. 

President. —Tf you have sufficient knowledge of the local area, we should 
be Justified in accepting your statement. 

Mr. Collins. —Wo will certainly examine it further and in more detail. 

Mr. Baksh. —Shall I take it that you want the statement? 

President. —What 1 want to know is this. I'want you to take my state¬ 
ment which I consider a rather conservative estimate. Supposing you 
required 2,000 to 2,500 men working for a period of 5 months to extract all 
the bamboo that you require for your factory, would there be any difficulty 
in getting that lahour? 

Mr. Collins. —We will edd a separate section on labour to the report in 
which this question will bo discussed at length. We have of Course added 
something to cover the extra cost of extraction apart from the calculation 
made by Mr. Baksh. You will see that we have added 25 per cent. 

President. —That is on bamboo cost. 

Mr. Collins. —Yes for felling and extraction. 

President. —I want to make myself clear on the royalty question. T have 
not been able to follow your discussion of it-. As you put it here, T take 
it the position is that the royalty consists of two parts. There is a minimum 
royalty—a sort of lump sum and then in addition to that you are suggesting 
also royalty calculated on the basis of the profit earned by the factory. 

Mr. Collins. —Yes. 

President. —A sort of profit sharing arrangement? 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. 

President. —Tn order to get the total amount of royalty payable per ton of 
bamboo or paper you have got to take the lump sum royalty and also a 
share of the profit, is that correct? 

Mr, Baksh. —Yes. 

President. —What exactly are the figures that you give under these two 
heads? 

Mr. Baksh. —I have worked only for the profit sharing arrangoment. 

President. —If you look at page 20 in tho first paragraph, you refer to 
the average royalty per ton of bamboo as Rs. 4-15-0. 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. 

President. —Is that supposed to bo tho fixed royalty? 

Mr. Baksh —Yes, prevailing at present in the Forest Department. 

President. —Tn your calculations is the share of the profit added to this? 

Mr. Baksh. —No. That will cover it. That will be included in it. 

President. —So that the figure that you got which is Rs. 7-3-6 per ton of 
bamboo includes this Rs. 4-15-0. 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. 

Mr. Collins. —Ho lias not made any allowance. 

Mr. Baksh. —Tt is not over and ahove that. 

President. —This 12 J per cent, includes the whole lot? 
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Mr. Bales'll. —Yes. 

Mr. Collins. —Tie has made this calculation in order to arrive at the fair 
percentage of the share to Government in the shape of royalty, but of course 
the actual amount would vary according to the price of paper and working 
costs, lie has to go on the present price of paper and the cost of running 
fhe factory according to his calculations and then arrives at a certain figure. 
Assuming that Government gets 121 per cent., he finds that the cost amounts 
to Rs. 7 odd a ion. 

Mr. Bnhimtonla. —121 per cent, covers all accidental charges that may 
crop tip'? 

Mr. Collins.- -Yes. Thtit is his proposal. That of course has not been 
accepted by the Revenue Department. We have not had time to examine it. 

Mr. liahimtoola.- The system he has worked out is a system which is 
likely to be accepted by Government? 

Mr. Collins.- —That 1 can't say at all. 

Mr, Bakth. —Government should get something every year even if there 
was a profit or not. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —What is your opinion regarding the 12$ per cent, which 
ho has arrived at. You think that this is on the safe side? 

Mr. Collins. —I cannot give a definite opinion, because the matter has not 
been considered by Government yet. 

Mr. llahimtoola - -Would you have any objection to stating that. 12$ per 
sent, is more or less on the safe side? 

Mr. Collins. —Do you mean that Government would not want, more than 
that ? 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Tn arriving at a figure Mr. Baksh has considered 
12 $ per (tent, to be the charge which covers everything which might crop 
up later on and I only want to know whether you are prepared to express 
any opinion whether this figure is on the safe side. 

Mr. Collins. —You mean that Government would not want more than that? 

Mr. liahimtoola .— Yes. 

Mr. Collins. —1 would not like to express any opinion at this stage. One 
thing that 1 promised was that fhe Revenue Department should have their 
,ay before anything is published. 

President. —The royalty charged for one of the Den gal mills vh.o are 
working the forest reserve in Bihar and Orissa is at present as follows :— 

On Saha bamboos. Annas 1 per 100 bamboos. 

On Daba bamboos. Anna 1 per 100 bamboos. 

in addition to that there is a minimum royalty fixed. For the first three 
years none. In the fourth year Rs. 1,500 which rises in the 7th year to 
Rs. 7,500; that is the highest. 

Mr. ■Collins .—That is practically the dead rent. 

President. —The lease is for a period of 15 years and Government reserve 
the right to double the rate after 15 years. 

Mr. Collins - -That is practically what Mr. Nicholson originally suggested. 

President.— Yes, Working on those figures, taking oven the highest 
minimum rate 1 find the figure per ton of bamboo would be considerably less 
than you have, estimated. 

Mr. Collins. —Yes. 

Mr. Baksh.—It would be 50 per cent. more. 

President. —Under this Bihar scale the highest rate which the Titaghur 
mills would ever he. required to pay is Bs. 2-11-0 per ton of bamboo. That 
is the highest rate. 

Mr. Collins. —After it is doubled? 

President. —No, during the period. 
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Mr. Collin .1.—Is it not going to remain at Ah. 4 per 100 for 15 years? 

President. —I am sorry I am wrong. Tf the highest minimum is Rs. 7,500, 
on their present extraction o£ 8,000 tons of bamboo it would work out to 
Rs. 2-11-0. Taking your estimate of the cost of bamboo for the time being 
you take your estimated cost as Rs. 18-8-6 in order to get the final cost of 
bamboo delivered at the mill you have to add >a provisional figure for royalty? 

Mr. Baksh. —This is exclusive of royalty. 

President. —Supposing we took the present rate of Rs. 4-15-0, that would 
bo a fair figure to take for the purpose of the present, estimate?" 

Mr, Baksh. —As regards the question of royalty I would say this. This 
Rs. 4-15-0 wh ieh you are taking was fixed 20 years back when the value of 
bamboo was made, on the basis of ordinary timber. 

President. —Of a low marketable value? 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. It was taken as second class timber, and I do not 
know what the view of the Government will be now'. 

President. —Leave that question now. All that T want is a sort of approxi¬ 
mate figure which we may include under royalty for the purpose of a provi¬ 
sional estimate? 

Mr. Baksh. —1 am explaining my reason why I did not include it in my 
estimate. 

President. —I quite understand that. 

Mr. Baksh. —The reason why I did not do on that basis is this- Personally 
I thought that the value of bamboo was fixed then as a timber material 
but now we have to take it in o different light. We have to lake it as a 
raw material for paper making. In comparison with the. profits which would 
accrue to the paper makers, bamboo must have also its value. 

President. —I quite understand that. Tho present figure is 11s. 4-15-0. 
If you add Rs. 4-15-0 to Rs. 18-8-6, you get the total cost of bamboo lls.~23-7-6. 
In order’to cover tho point that you raised, suppose we raised it to Rs. 25 
as the cost of bamboo delivered at the mill? 

Mr. tfyksh. —How do you raise it? 

President. —Tt is quite arbitrary'. 

Mr. Collins. —How do you arrive at that? 

President,. —I am taking the figure of Rs. 4-15-0 given in the report. 

Mr. Collins. —You are going to put down what the Government are getting 
now ? 

President. —Yes. Since the other figure is based upon the supposed profits 
derived by the mill, it is a very hypothetical figure. 

Mr. Collins.- -Mr. Baksh is proposing to enhance the rate. 

President. —That is why T am suggesting this. Tho present cost of bamboo 
delivered at the mill excluding royalty is Rs. 18-8-6 as you have estimated 
it. Tf you add the present royalty on bamboo which is Rs. 4-15-0, you get a 
cost of Rs. 23-7-6. 1 say ' raise it to Rs. 25 ’. 

Mr. Collins. —Tt you add Rs. 7-3-0 to Rs. 18-8-0, you would raise it more 
or less to a little over Rs. 25. 

President. —If we took 11s. 25, it would be a good enough provisional 
figure 

Mr. Collins. —Yes. 

President. —That gives you Rs. 621 per ton of paper? 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. 

President. —That is a figure which we want to use in arriving at the 
final cost of paper. But before doing thHt I want to know a few things 
about the coal position. Tn tho first place you take the consumption of coal 
for this estimate as 5 tons per ton of paper. How do you get this figure? 

O 2 
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Mr. Nizamuddin. —From the working conditions of the Indian mills at 
present—about 4+ tons really speaking for paper and J ton for the caustic 
soda recovery plant. 

President. —Where do you get this information from? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —From the previous report of the Tariff Board also. 

Mr. Collins. — You discussed it at some length in your last report. 

President. —Five tons is the figure that they ought to reach. 

Mr. Collins. —We thought that they did better than that. We thought 
that five t-ons would bo a safe estimate. You say in paragraph 70 of your 
last report that tho India Paper Pulp Company have assumed a consumption 
of only 3 tons of coal per ton of paper. 

President. —By the way is this Us. 18-8-6 which you say id the cost per 
ton of bamboo Hyderabad rupee? 

Mr. Collins. —Yes. 

Presided!. —What is the equivalent of that in British Government rupees?' 

Mr. Collins. —In Section V, you will see how the calculation is made. 

President. —Let mo convert this Its. 18-8-6 into B. G. ? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —It comes to about Its. 16. 

President. —it is a little short of Its. 10. 1 will take it as Rs. 15-13-0. 

The royalty figure is also I take it in Hyderabad currency? 

Mr. Bnksh. —Yes. 0. S. 25 will come to B. G. 21-8-0. 

President. —That is the total cost including royalty? 

Mr. Baksh. —Yes. 

President. —Coming back to the question of coal if you are going to work- 
on this estimate of five tons of coal that we used in 1025 report., the question 
of tire quality of coal would be important? 

Mre-Collins. —Yes. 

President .—What precisely is the quality of coal that you get from these 
mines ? 

Mr. Collins. —It is good second class coal. 

President. —It is generally the same quality as Singareni? 

Mr. Collins. —Singareni coal is used on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway and the South Indian Railway for nearly all their trains T believe. 
Wo supply practically the whole quantity they require most years. 

President. —-Would you give us a note on the calorific value of the 
Singareni coal as compared with the Bengal coal? 

Mr. Collins. —Yes. 

President. —The figure that we got for SiDgareni in one of our enquiries- 
was 5,690 to 6,500 as against 7,280 for Bengal. 

Mr. Collins. —Yes, the latter is 1st class coal. Singareni coal is generally 
equivalent to good second class steam coal. It can be used on mail trains. 

I will send you tho actual figures later. I shall get them from our railways 
who will be the best people to give us that information. 

President. —5 tons that you take, is that 1st class coal? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —Second class coal. 

President. —Would the calorific value of that coal be equal to the second 
class Bengal coal? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —Yes. 

President. —What is supposed to be the annual output of coal? 

Mr. Collins. —Of Singareni you mean? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Collins. —It is the largest mine in Tndia. The output is 700,000 to 
800,000 tons a year, i think that they hope to get up to 1,000,000 tons. 
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President. —These mines are owned by the Singareni Company? 

Mr. Collins.' —Yes. There are other mines just on the border belonging 
to another company, and others in the Central Provinces just across the 
border. They would be a safeguard against the Singareni Company raising 
their price too high. There would be some competition. 

President. For tho purpose of the present estimate is it safe to take 
what I roally consider a minimum figure of 5 tons? As a matter of fact 
in the paper mills on the Bengal side they are using fairly large quantities 
of imported pulp and therefore their total consumption of coal per ton of 
paper lias conic down very considerably. Supposing they arc going to make 
all their paper from their own pulp, their consumption of coal would be 
■considerably higher. Since you are proposing to make all your paper out of 
your own pulp, an estimate of 5 tons of coal per ton of paper seems to me 
to be rather on the low side. 

Mr. Collins. —11 you look at paragraph 70 of your last report, you will 
find that the India Paper Pulp Co., have assumed a consumption of 8 tons 
of coal per ton of paper in their estimate of future costs. 

President.— A good deal of water has flowed under the bridge since the 
last report was written. 

Mr. Collins. —If Messrs. Andrew Yule anil Company did not know about 
coal, I doubt whether anybody else in India would know about it. 

President. —I am talking on (he present figures that wc have received in 
this enquiry. 

Mr. Collins. —We have no experience of this thing. We are working in 
the dark. 

President. —Tf you made a ton of paper, in the first few years of working, 
with 5 tons of coal, I think you would be rather lucky. 

Mr. Collins. —Wo certainly do not want t,o make our figures too low. Wc 
would like to raise the estimate if this is not correct. 

President. —The point that we want to get at at this stage is this. We 
want to get hii esimata- a reasonable estimate of costs for your scheme which 
would enable us to come to some conclusion as to whether it would 
be possible for you to proceed with the scheme if anything happened to 
the protective duty. That is really what I am trying to get at and for that 
purpose I don’t think that it is reasonable either from your point of view or 
from ours to cut the cost down too much, 

Mr. Collins. —As I was saying this morning to your Secretary, you look 
at the thing from a slightly different point of view to that of any people 
who would like to float a company. You have to consider what the cost of 
production will bo with reasonable efficiency, whereas we have to allow for 
mistakes, chances of something going wrong, etc. We. certainly have to put 
a higher margin for safety than you are probably prepared to allow. Most 
companies that have been started in India haie had to go through a period 
of crisis and unless they have enough capital at the crucial moment, there 
is no chance of success. 1 have spen so many cases myself. 1 would instance 
tho case of cement. At one time the Shahabad Company were almost on the 
verge of going under, but they managed to raise Hs" 10 lakhs irom the 
Hyderabad Government. They havo paid that amount back in three years 
and it is now one of the most flourishing companies in India. 

President. —You havo a very considerable advantage on your bamboo cost 
as compared with other mills, so that you can well afford to provide a 
certain margin on the other costs. 

Mr. Collins. —What would you suggest? 

President. —I should not care to make any definite suggestion but if you 
are going to turn out 5,000 tons of paper and if all the pulp is to be made 
in the mill itself, I should be surprised, if, with second class coal, you 
managed it in the early stages on anything less than f>i tons. It is really a 
casual remark that I make and I am no authority on that. On these figures 
I should like to work out your works expenditure. Will you please look up 
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the page where you summarise your costs. You have taken the royalty hero 
separately for bamboo. Since we, have got this figure of Rs. 21-8-0 per ton of 
bamboo delivered at your mill, taking 2} times as the cost of bamboo per ton of 
paper you get Rs. 53-12-0. 

Mr. Collins. —There is one point 1 would like to mention here, and that 
is that we intended to have an actual trial with our bamboos and we have 
arranged for a trial with the Dehra Dun Research Institute. At the present 
moment the bamboos are being out and we are going to send 10 tons of 
bamboo and they are going to make an actual trial for us, with partly new 
bamboos and partly with those that have flowered, to see whether the results 
are the same with both classes. 

President. —Now as regards coal, the figure that you take is Rs. 32; to 
that you have to add half a ton more. That is Rs. 35-3-0. I nder those 
two heads we are adding Rs. 17 to your estimate of works expenditure: 
adding that Rs. 17 to Rs. 355 we get Rs. 372. That includes both depre¬ 
ciation and railway freight. I want first to get the estimated works cost 
ox-mill and depreciation we will allow for under overheads which we will 
discuss separately. So leaving these two items for the time being we get a 
figure of Rs. 310 as works cost ex-mill. In order to consider the overhead 
charges required, that is to say under depreciation, interest on capital, 
profit and so on, we have got to estimate wlrnt is a fair capitalisation. That 
brings us to your statement of analysis of capital expenditure under the 
various heads.' When I looked through this statement my own feeling 
was that probably Rs. 17 lakhs is an approximately correct figure, but 
the division of it between the fixed capital expenditure and the working 
capital expenditure is rather different from my idea of it. Taking your 
working capital which you estimated at Rs. 11.00,000 it is meant simply 
to meet your works expenditure and not to nice' depreciation and that sort 
of thing. Your works cost as we have estimated is Rs. 310. Tf you take 
Rs. 14 lakhs of working capital, it would mean very nearly 11 months' works 
expenditure which 1 think is oil the high side. 

Mr. Collins.- -We took Rs. I t lakhs from your Report to he on the safe 
side. You calculated at 8 months’ works expenditure. 

President. —But on a much higher works cost than Rs. 310. 

Mr. Collins. —For starting a new concern J want to have plenty of money 
available in order to get going. 

President.- If you took Rs. 7 lakhs out of your estimated working capital 
and added that to your fixed capital, then it looks to me that your fixed 
capital expenditure would correspond to what we are finding on the evidence 
to he a safe figure to take for capitalisation. That is to say, il you took 
about Rs, 40 lakhs for your fixed capital expenditure that works out on a 5,000 
ion output to about Rs. 800 per ton which the Tariff Board took in 1025 
and which has been substantiated by the estimates of replacement costs that 
we have got this time. Tf we take the capital expenditure for a plant which 
makes both paper and an equivalent quantity of pulp at present prices wo 
find that our estimate of Rs. 800 is fairly substantiated. 

Mr. Collins.- I was quite sure it was too low, that is why 1 suggested 

putting in another 25 per cent. T thought certain things were too low, r.g., 

the provision for housing, seeing that we should he starting work in an out 
of file way place, and so on. 

President.—1 don’t know what details you have got from the manufac¬ 
turers about machinery, but this figure of Rs. 12 lakhs for the whole 
machinery is a bit difficult to follow. 

Mr. Collins. —Here is an estimate (shown). 

President .--It is very difficult to know what value to attach to an estimate 

of this kind. We find that the India Paper Pulp Company at Naihati 

bought, a paper machine with a. capacity of 3,000 tons a. year in 1927-28 and 
the f.o.b. cost was over Rs. 4$ lakhs—if that is so .a whole pulp and paper 
mill plant with an output of 5,000 tons for Rs. 12 lakhs strikes me as rather 
low. It partly depends on what kind of arrangement he has made for tie 
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crushing part of it; and if it is fractional digestion 1 don’t think there is any 
manufacturer in England who knows precisely what adjustments will bo 
required and the adjustment of the machinery may cost more money than 
this indicates. 

Mr. Collins.- Our enquiry was of course very vague and they naturally 
thought it was not a very firm project when they saw it. That is my idea. 
1 was trying to get into correspondence with Mr. Raitt and he wrote to me 
that he had heard of this project- and as he was coming out Lo Burma he 
would he willing to call at- Hyderabad and advise us. 1. wrote back to him 
about six weeks ago asking him what he would charge for coming and advising 
us but I have had no reply from him ai all and 1 am thinking of cabling 
to him. So we bad to get some sort of estimate to put before the Board. 

President. —As a matter of fad we wrote and asked him it there was any 
chance of his coming out here and I think he said no. 

.Vi'. Collins.- ■ Before f put in these estimates .1 wanted him to come and 
go through these before 1 printed these. 

President .—What 1 propose to do is this. T take your works cost as 
Rs. !U0, and us far as overheads, depreciation, interest on working capital 
and profit are concerned wo propose to take the capitalisation as we estimated 
on the figures we have got in this enquiry, and J propose to go on the basis 
of capitalisation of Rs. 800 per ton of paper. Your depreciation as you work 
out is Rs. .‘12 per ton of paper; that is Rs. 1,00,000. That is somewhere about 
5 per cent, on your estimated fixed capital. 

Mr. Collins. —We have calculated 71 per cent, on machinery and 24 per 
cent, on buildings. 

President. —You have taken the machinery figure at Rs. 12 lakhs, so that 
if your machinery cost is higher than this, your deprocial on will go up. I 
suggest therefore, that we take what wo consider suitable on a consideration 
of the capital expenditure of other mills. 1 think about Oj per cent, on the 
fixed capital expenditure would he the right- figure to take. 

Mr. Collins. —You are taking a round figure for the whole, thing’/ 

President. —Yea. That gives you exactly Rs. 50 on Rs. 800 per ton. 
Last time the Tariff Board took working capital at a works cost of 8 months’ 
output. Tn the case of the older companies which have various funds at 
tlieir disposal in the course of the year probably something less than 8 months 
output would do, hut in your case 8 months’ output would be a sale figure 
to take. Tn that case if you take two-thirds of Rs. 210, that is to say if you 
take interest at 7-f per cent-, on the. works expenditure of two-thirds ol the 
year's output you get a figure of Rs. 15 as interest- on working capital per 
ton. 

Mr. Collins. —Yes. 

President. -There is an item for which we generally make provision in tho 
case of ordinary commercial companies and that is managing agency and 
head office charges. It may be thought- th«‘ we might omil (hat in your 
case, hut really some lend of provision ought to be made for the cost ol 
supervision by the various departments concerned? 

Mr. Collins. —1 don’t think there is any likelihood of this company being 
started as a State concern. Our present method of floating companies is 
different. We, have an Industrial Trust Fund which at- present has a capital 
of a crore of rupees. Tf the Trustees consider it desirable, they take up 
debentures and shares in companies floated in the State. At the present 
moment, for instance, there is the Shaliabad Cement Company in which wo 
took Rs. Ci lakhs in the shape of shares and Rs. 22 lakhs in debentures includ¬ 
ing Rs. 12 lakhs debentures which have been paid off. 

President. —So that if this scheme materialises it would he a Joint Stock 
Company'? 

Mr. Collins. —Yes, in which we might take something in the shape of 
shares and possibly something in the shape of debentures and be represented 
on the Board. 
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President. —So that we have not to make provision for head office and 
managing agency charges? 

Mr. Collins, —Yes. Whether we should have recourse to managing agents 
we cannot say if we could avoid it tic should prefer to have managing directors. 

President. —That would be same expenditure in a different form. 

Mr. Collins. —Y'es. 

President. —On the figures we have got elsewhere I suggest a figure of 
Rs. 12 per ton on that account. 

Mr. Collins. —Yes. We have made provision for sales expenses. 

President. —There would be a certain amount of other work besides orga¬ 
nising sales. Profit we might take at the rate suggested by the Tariff Board, 

that is 8 per cent. : that on Rs. 800 would be Rs. 64. That gives you a 

total fair selling price ex-mill, without taking freight or anything of that sort, 
of approximately Rs. 450. 

Mr. Collins .—That includes the item of interest on capital at 8 per cent. 
Wo of course took it at 6 per cent. 

President .—If you are going to put it on the basis of a private commercial 
Company, the rate of 8 per cent, is not too high for industrial concerns. That 
gives you a price of Rs. 450. Tn order to estimate your position, we have 
got to compare this with the sort of prices that you can realise. There is a 
figure, that you give here of Rs. 500 per ton ns the market price of paper. 

T don't quite know what that figure refers to. Take paragraph 11. That 

includes railway freights to markets. 

Mr, Nizanuiddin .—Yes sales expenses, commission, etc. 

President. —Sales expenses, we have included in our estimate. What I 
want to get at is a price corresponding to this lair price ex-mill that we have 
estimated for you. 

Mr. Nir.amuddin. —Yes. 

President ..--Tf this Rs. 500 is the market price including freight, I suppose 
if an average figure for freight were excluded from this, you would get a 
market price corresponding to the fair price that we have estimated. 

Mr. Collins. —Yes. 

President.- -Yon give an average figure of Rs. 00 for freight. 

Mr. Collins .—We have allowed for that in our estimate. 

President ■—That seeins to me rather a high figure. 

Mr. Nizumuddin. —(Statements handed in showing how the sales ore dis¬ 
tributed.) 

President. -This is how you propose to dispose of your output. 

Mr. Collins. —W r e have, to work out a statement in order to arrive at the 
figure of freight. * 

President.- -That is at '2 pies per inauild. This freight that you have 
calculated is on the standard freight applicable to paper and not on any 
concession V 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —No concession, just on the ordinary freight. 

Mr. Collins. —We merely asked them what the freight would be. We, are 
bound to get a lower rate when manufacture commences. 

President .—For the time being since you have estimated a freight of Rs. 30 
both for your works cost and for your market price, I suppose by deducting 
Rs. 30 wc get a market price corresponding to our estimated fair selling price. 
Or you can do it the other way if you like. Add Rs. 30 to the fair selling 
price, so that, vour fair price including freight- would be Rs. 180. 

Mr. Collins. —T agree that Rs. 30 is too high. Wo are bound to get lower 
rates when wo actually begin manufacturing. 

President .—Most of the mills on tlio Bentjal side have much lower rates 
than this. 
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Mr. Collins .—We never asked them what they would quote if we started a 
factory, which is a very different thing. 

President. —The average freight that we got from some of these Bengal 
mills on their whole year’s output works out to somewhere about Rs. 10 to 
Bs. 19 per ton. 

Mr. NizamuJdin .—Wo haven’t got a market very near our place. Bengal 
mills are much nearer the markets. 

Mr. Collins. —Our rates are bound to bo lower than this. Es. 25 would 
bo a reasonable figure to take. 

President. —Tf we added Bs. 25 to Bs. 451, that gives you including freight 
a price of Rs. 470 which is the figure that you have got to compare with 
Bs. 500. 

Mr. NizamuJdin. —Yes. 

President. —That Bs. 500 includes a duty of Re. 140. 

Mr? Nizamuddin. —Yes. 

President-. —If you deduct that, you get a price without duly of Bs. 800 
against your fair price of Bs. 476. 

Mr. Collins. —Du you accept the figure of Rs. 600? We have only cal¬ 
culated it in a very vague way. 

President. —It is not far out. My own idea is a figure of about Rs. 340 
or Bs. 345 nearer the ports would more or less correspond to this price. 
These markets 1 expect would be interior markets where you have to add 
freight to the port price. 

Mr. Collins. —Wo should hope to got the market on the western side of 
India. We don't hope to send our paper to Calcutta. 

President. —Youi possibilities ore more in markets served by Bombay than 
in the port itself. 

Mr. Collins. —We have got a natural protection up-country, owing to rail¬ 
way freight. 

President. —If we took Rs. 340 or Bs. 345 as the price near the ports 
then about Bs. 360 as the price in tho interior would be more or less right. 
On that, basis therefore you would need a duty of Bs. 116. Tf the protective 
duty were withdrawn and was replaced by a revenue duty which is at present 
20 per cent, you have, got to deduct the freight. Because the duty is not 
calculated on the freight and the incidental charges. If you took Bs. 30 
out of that, and calculated 20 per cent, on Rs. 330, you would get Bs. 66. 
You would want a duty of Bs. 116. Tf tiie protective duty were withdrawn 
and replncod bv tho revenue duty, you would he short of your fair selling 
price by Bs. 50, so that it looks to me that on these estimated figures it 
would be impossible to put the scheme ou a satisfactory basis if you had 
only a revenue duty. 

Mr. Collins. —We are supposed to show that given protection for a certain 
period wo shall be able to do without it. 

President. —That need not be established with regard to every individual 
unit. But it is quito clear that if the duty was withdrawn, it would be 
impossible to go on with the scheme. 

Mr. Collins. —That is how we calculated, and why we wished to put our 
case before the Tariff Board. 

President.- —There is one point that has occurred to me. At present there 
is a mill working on the Bombay side, the Becc-an Paper Mills. The materials 
that they are using now are in the main rags, waste paper and a small quantity 
of imported pulp. They have got a total capacity of 4,(XX) to 5.000 tons of 
paper, but they are working only up; to 2,000 tons. Under IL> Bamboo Paper 
Industry (Protection) Act, strictly speaking, they are uot entitled to protec¬ 
tion. But at the same time the fact has got to he recognised that there is 
no bamboo area so far as our information goes from which they can draw 
any supplies of bamboo. Supposing the question was suggested, would it bo 
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possible for this mill in Hyderabad to supply bamboo pulp if they were in 
search of bamboo pulp. 

Mr. Collins. —We have of course not considered this point. We have not 
worked out- this scheme purely on the paper basis. 

President. —It will depend very largely on what we do with regard to 
tho imported pulp, because if you *end bamboo pulp from your mill at 
Sirpur. it, would have lo compete at Bombay with imported pulp at present 
prices. One wav in which 1 was trying to look at it is this : it a mill produces 
ail its paper from pulp made by themselves, approximately I should think 
that the works cost would be divided more or less evenly between pulp and 
paper. The cost- would probably be as much on the pulp section hr on tho 
paper section. If we rook that, as our basis, your Bs. 310 per ton of paper 
might mean Its loo per ton of pulp. It we took '.lie charges above works 
cost and divided them also on the same basis, that would come to. 

Mr. Coll ins .—Could we reduce our overhead charges? 

President. —Your capitalisation would bo less on the pulp part of ft. 

Mr. Collins.— -I was thinking of tlie salaries of imported experts, manage¬ 
ment, expenses and so on. 1 doubt if we could reduce these expenses in the 
same proportion. 

President. —Tf you are producing 5,000 tons of paper, let me say approxi¬ 
mately you would be making ft.000 tons of pulp. Tf the Deccan Paper -Mills 
wanted about 1,000 tons of bamboo pulp to make up their shortage of tags 
and waste paper, you could fake that quantity of pulp off your mill and 
send it on to them as pulp and use rhe rest of if for paper. It might 
reduce your output of paper to some extern. 

Mr. Collins. —In that ease we should be setting up a competitor against 
ourselves in one of our best markets. We could not do that. 

President. —You have got fairly considerable interior markets. 

.Ur. Collins. —We are rcallv ignorant as to where our markets are. Nagpur 
is an interior market, whereas in Madras we should have to compete with 
the, imported paper and the Bajhinumlry mill to a certain extent. 

President. -Madras might be rather difficult. The point is this : how- far 
should we be justified in saying to Government- and the Legislature that tlte 
appearance of a paper mill in Hyderabad with .sufficient supplies of bamboo 
would mean the, possibility of a papier mill now working in Bombay being 
able, to use bamboo pulp ratlu-r than imported pulp in order to make up its 
shortage in respect of indigenous material 't That is what I am really trying 
to get at. 

Mr. Collins. —We can produce 1,000 tous of extra pulp. 

President. —You have got enough bamboo for making more paper than 
5,000 tons. Supposing your market for paper was confined to 5,000 tons, 
you might increase your pulp section and produce pulp for which there, is a 
market, 

Mr. Collins. —Supposing we require a certain number of machines to pro¬ 
duce 5,000 tons, in order to produce 1,000 tons more we might require extra 
units which might not- be fully employed. 

President. —On the other hand we find on the Bengal side a plant which 

has the capacity of a iittlc less than fi.000 tons a year simply as the result 

;>f extraordnary driving power on the part of the Manager produce about 
50(1 tons more than the maximum capacity. That sort of thing is done. 

Mr. Collins. —I don't like to give an answer until we have examined 
carefully the question of producing the extra pulp. There would he great 
difficulty as regards the price at. which we should sell it to a possible com¬ 
petitor. 

President. —That is the point which 1 am considering on the present, prices 
and on vour estimated figures o£ cost. I doubt if the proposition would be 
practicable. T was looking at it this way. Your fair price for pulp would 

be about Bs. 225. If you took the. freight on pulp similar to paper about 
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Rs. 20, your pulp would be landed at Bombay at Rs. 245 and the present 
price of imported pulp is somewhere about Rs. 145 or Rs. 150. 

Mr. Collins. —Without duty? 

President. —There is no duty on pulp. At present the project is unthink¬ 
able. It is assumed that the works cost is divided equally in your case 
between pulp and paper. It would he for the time being out of the question. 

Mr. Collins. —Then we have to consider also the willingness of a Company 
which is making paper itself to sell pulp to rivals. 

President .—It would depend largely on what the Legislature proposes 
to do with regard to the imported pulp. 

Mr. Xieannuldin.- All the profits are at present centered in the paper 
making than in the pulp making. 

President .--At present they don’t sell any pulp. 

Mr. Simmuddin .—At present, they import, pulp and make paper. There is 
more margin in the sale of paper than there is in the salo of pulp. 

President. —It will all depend on what the, Legislature will do with regard 
to imported pulp. There is only one other point that I want to raise.. \V hat- 
do you think is a reasonable estimate of the period within which the Govern¬ 
ment of His Kxalted Highness is likely to consider and d.spose of this 
question if the continuance of protection is sanctioned by the Legislature. 
Supposing, for example, during the next budget session of the Legislative 
Assembly, it was decided to continue protection, within what time do you 
think would this scheme take shape? 

Mr. Collins .—I don't see why it. should take very long to reach the stage 
of publishing. We have got merely to consult the Revenue Department as 
regards their ideas about royalty, extraction and so on. This is my idea 
and then we should publish the scheme. The possibility of going on with 
it will depend on people from outside with experience in capital being willing 
to take it up in partnership with Government. As regards the time it will 
take, it will be difficult to say anything definite. 

President. —Tf the scheme took shape, it would he really as an ordinary 
commercial concern with capital assistance from the State. 

Mr. Collins.- Thai is what we have done in other cases, in other similar 
projects. We are considering this on the same lines. Tf the scheme were to 
materialize we might provide a certain amount of capital in the shape of 
shares and debentures and would stipulate that a certain amount should he 
offered for subscription in the State. The remainder will have to come from 
outside. Here the capital required is very large, and the amount that could 
he raised in the State from private persons is very limited. 

President. —At the present stage, we are, not entitled to say to Govern¬ 
ment that, this scheme has in any sense received the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment of His Kxalted Highness the Nizam. 

Mr. Collins. —No. 

President.- —It Is still under consideration? 

.1 [r. Collins .—Yes; in tact, it- has hardly arrived at that stage. 

Mr. Ttdhimtoola .— T understand that you arc also at present acting as 
Member of Commerce and Industries? 

Mr. Collins. —T am doing the work of the Member for Commerce and 
Industries. 1 am not getting anv extra pay! 

Mr. h’ahimfnoln .—You are, acting as Member? 

Mr. Collins. —T am not ordinary Member of the Council. Tt is only in 
connection with my own departments I am sitting as a Member of Council. 

Mr. liahimloola .—When you say that this scheme has not been considered 
by Government, i take it that it means that the scheme has not received 
the official recognition, but personally you have made your acquaintance with 
the scheme. 
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Mr. Collins.--I have not studied the scheme in all its details. Before 
forming my opinion T should like, to consult an expert from outside if possible. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —On what particular aspect do you want to consult the 
•outside experts? As regards paper making? 

Mr. Collins. —Yea, and as regards the question of supply of bamboo if we 
can get it. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —As tar as I am able to understand it. your Department 
or the Department of Commerce and Industries sent in concurrence with the 
Inspector General of Forests a deputation who made a thorough survey. 

Mr. Collins. —They have made an enumeration. Tile Forest Department 
is not under me. It is under the Revenue Department. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —I want to know if you are not still satisfied with the 
survey made. 

Mr. Collins. —T think that the enumeration has been carefully made. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —So far as that aspect of the question is concerned you 
don’t like to consult expert opinion? 

Mr. Collins. —T always believe in having two opinions on a scheme if 
possible. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —If you want an expert opinion, may 1 ask you what 
procedure would you adopt? Would it be outside the Hyderabad State? 

Mr. Collins. —As I have told you, I have written to Mr. Raitt who has 
had considerable experience on the bamboo side a.s well as on the manufactur¬ 
ing side. I was thinking of getting his opinion on the scheme if I could. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola .—In the meantime I understand from you that you have 
sent about ten tons to Debra Dun 10 find out what the results uro. 

Mr. Collins. —Yes, to mako sure that we will get the same results from 
our bamboo as lias been obtained from similar bamboos elsewhere. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola —I suppose you are already aware that Dcrtdrocalamus 
Strict us has been tried by other mills in India? 

Mr. Collins. —Our bamboo may be smaller or bigger or differ in some 
way owing to soil or climatic conditions. The particular point on which 
I want to have a definite decision is whether bamboo which lias flowered 
and dried up would be just as good for paper making as ordinary green 
bamboo. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —Is it your intention to call the Head of the Paper Section 
of the Indian Forest Research Institute to Hyderabad for examination of the 
site? 

Mr. Collins.— I liad not thought of that. 

Mr. ilahimtoola. —Tn case you are not. able, to get Mr. Raitt, would it 
not be advisable, in order to expedite the scheme, to get the expert knowledge 
which exists in India? 

Mr. Collins. —I think very likely it would. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —Tt is absolutely essential for the Tariff Board to find 
out how long tho Government of His F.xalted Highness would take to consider 
it and put this mill into action. After all, if it is only on paper that 
the estimates are placed and if it is going to be only a conjecture when it is 
going to take shape, it is very difficult for the Tariff Board to say that there 
is a likelihood of another mill coming up or there is a likelihood of a largo 
area of bamboo being utilised fur paper making? 

Mr. Collin ».—As T have said, it really depends on the possibility of people 
from outside the State interesting themselves in the project. I have certainly 
no intention of recommending to Government to start it ns n State concern. 

Mr. Ilahimtoola. —That means you will probably wait for an outvfde capi¬ 
talist to come and put a definite scheme before you and then you will pro¬ 
bably negotiate as to what part the Government of His Exalted Highness 
alloy'd take in respect of shares and debentures? 
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Mr. Collins. —I hope that if the. Tariff Hoard were to bless the scheme 
provisionally and give it publicity, it might attract outsiders to come and 
take the matter up with 11s. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —As regards the royalty, T understand that the rates are 
20 years old. May I know whether any new company has been floated 
recently in Hyderabad ? 

Mr. Collins. —For any other purpose? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —For any other industry. 

Mr. Collins. —A new company is being formed to start a cotton mill. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —What rate of royalty have you charged them? 

Mr. Collins. —W'e havo not charged them any royalty. 

Mr. Rohimtoola.- You say that you are not in a position to decide this 
12 + per cent. I want to know whether any capitalist has come forward for 
any other industry where any other royalty rate has been charged. 

Mr. Collins. —Take the ease of the Cotton Mill. We cannot charge them- 
any royalty. They buy their cotton from the open market. This royalty is a 
way of paying for bamboo. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is there any other industry in the State whero royalty 
is charged? 

Mr. Collins. —We havo just floated a company for exploiting a marble- 
quarry. That is fixed according to the general way in which they fix royal¬ 
ties on minerals. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Is it on a profit sharing basis? 

Mr. Collins. —No. There is a Match Company which has been started, 
it is doing fairly well. In the case of that Company only a fixed rate of 
royalty has been charged for wood. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.—Is that the rate which is put down an Ra. 4-15-0? 

Mr. Balcsh. —We havo found by experience that one cart load carries 
20 c.it. of timber. They arc. light woods and the royalty in regard to these 
was fixed on the same basis as T have calculated he ; re. When tlm royalty 
was fixed for timber in the State, tfiis was not taken into consideration that 
certain species would he utilised for match making. Those species were only 
classified as fit for firewood and so the royalty was fixed at 0 aunas per 
cart load. When we considered the question of utilisation of these light 
woods for match manufacture, we calculated the royalty not on the usual 
basis but on the figures of average profit that would accrue to the industry. 
Out of that we took about 4 or 6 pies per rupee. Calculating it on that 
basis we fixed the royalty at one rupee per cart load. We thus raised the 
existing rate more than 2i times. That was my point in this case too. The 
royalty on bamboo was fixed some 20 years ago. Now the outlook has been 
changed and we are dealing with bamboo as raw material for paper making 
where more profits accrue to the industry. So really speaking in fixing (he 
royalty on bamboo now we should not be guided by the rate which was 20 
years old. We should fix it on a different basis. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —F)o you consider that 12+ per cent, would be the figure 
to take to be absolutely on the safe side? 

Mr. Tiaksh. —Yes. 

Mr. Collins. —One of the reasons suggested for this method is because 
you have practically blessed it in the ease of the Punjab mills. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —T think that too much reliance should not he put on 
the last Tariff Board's report because six years have elapsed since that report 
was written and very considerable progress has been made by the industry. 

Mr. Collvis. —Bo you think that the idea of profit sharing basis is better 
for the Company than having to pay a fixed royalty? 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —It depends on the capitalist and on the terms which 
His Exalted Highness’ Government give to him. As far as I know- an indus¬ 
trialist will welcome a fixed rate rather than a fluctuating rate. As you 
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yourself have stated, you have not considored the question because it doe* 
not belong to your Department. Very little can bo said on this side except 
the personal opinion of Mr. Baksh which is based on his personal knowledge. 

Mr. Collint. —Tt seems to me that the figure would be on the safe side. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You are not inclined to commit yourself to that state- 
riieiit in writing? 

Mr. Collin h .—Tt is not fair to do it. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Having ragard to the past experience in other industries 
1 thought that you would be in a position to give, us an approximate idea. 
However as you do not like to express any opinion definitely one way or the 
other I don’t wislt to press you. 

You say in Section I “ The surveys have been based on the assumption 
of a world shortage of r ood which is anticipated in view of the indiscri¬ 
minate cutting down of forests to supply the ever increasing demand for 
lumber and wood pulp for tho manufacture of paper, artificial silk and 
various other allied industries without proportionate reafforestation ”. W ill 
you please toll us what are the allied industries in which wood pulp is used? 

Mr. Nizain addin. —For varnish, paints, etc. Pressed paper is used for 
various purposes, for roads and other things. It is also used in some places 
as a sort of clothing such as paper handkerchiefs. 

Mr. Rahimtoola.- -Is it also used for films? 

Mr. Nizamuddin .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You mean the wood pulp, don't you? 

Mr. Nizamuddin - Y es. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have made a statement that there is room for 
110,000 tons of paper which the Indian Mills can capture. 

Mr. Nizamu/1 din. —It was a bit higher than that. When T went through 
last year’s figures 1 found that there was a very large reduction. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Do you moan 1030-31 ? 

Mr. Nizamuddin .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Have you seen 1929-00 figures? 

Mr. Nizam addin.---Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Your figures are based on the present depressed market? 

Mr. Niza m add in. —Y es. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You have given the estimate ol production costs and 
profits. Against labour you show 11s. 60 and Rs. 3,00.000. T take it that 
means skilled and unskilled labour? 

Mr. Nizannuldin. —Not exactly all the skilled labour. These statements 
will show how T have calculated (shown). 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —So, the mill labour will he only about Rs. 57,600? 

Mr. Nizamuddin .—Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. As regards the markets you have stated that out of 
the 5,000 tons that are likely to he made in this new mill, only 1,500 to 1,600 
tons will bo consumed in the State itself. 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —1,500 to 1,000 tons is the amount of imports at present. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —You are likelv to capture that? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —Not the whole of it. I have put down only 700 tons. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. — T see that you have put down 2,500 tons as the figure 
for Bombay? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —Yes. 

Mr. Rahimtoola. —Have you made any enquiries as to what the total 
imports are and what kind of competition that you are likely to meet not 
only from the imported paper but also from the Calcutta mills? 
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Mr, Nizamuddin .—We are much noarer Bombay than the Calcutta mills. 
From Titaghur to Bombay, the distance is 1,223 miles and from Sirpur to 
Bombay it is only 586 miles. 

Mr. Collin s.—We should go via Wardah. We have given you a Table giving 
the value of paper imported into the Hyderabad State. On an average it 
comes to Its. (i lakhs. Mr. Nizamuddin, after seeing all the Government 
indents for paper and the sorts of paper now used by the Railways and so on, 
has calculated that we might be able to capture 700 tons. Taking it at 
Rs. 500 per ton. it would come to a little more than half the total value of 
imports. 

Mr. llahimtrohi .—In arriving at the figure of 700 tons, I take it that you 
have also considered the question about qualities of paper you are going to 
turn out? 

Mr. Nizam addin. —Yes. 

Mr. Collins. —He has compared the qualities which will bo turned out 

with the actual types used by Government and the Railways. As regards 

tlie other consumers, it is impossible to make any estimate. As regards this 

700 tons, the factory will enjoy a protective duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem. 

Further, in respect of its whole business, it will have to pay no income-tax, 
as there is none levied m Hyderabad. 

Mr. Jtuhiintoola. —Are you not aware of the qualities of imported paper 
into the State? 

Mr. Niznmuddin. —We have no details of the import figures. 

Mr. Bahimtoola - Records are not kept? 

Mr. Collins. —Up to the beginning of last year (Fasli year) there were 
no detailed figures for imports. From the beginning of last year we have 
introduced trade returns and we shall have very limited information. I have 
forgotten the various heads but T think we shall have some information bv 
the" end of these twelve months—that is relatively in a few days—about the 
different kinds of paper that are being imported into the State. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —You were in F.ngland for three years? 

Mr. Nizamuddin.- For four years. 

Mr. Bahimtoola .—You devoted all your time to the study of paper making? 

Mr. Nizam addin. —Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —Did you work in any of the paper mills there? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —T worked for a time at the Croxley Paper Mills. Then 
I was for four months in the Government of India’s Stores and His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. I visited a lot of mills in Norway and Sweden. 
On my return to India I came via America and Japan? 

Mr. Hahimtoola .—Why do you say that the sulphate process of fractional 
digestion is the most economical in the treatment of bamboos? What is vour 
experience in regard to this? 

Mr. Nizamuddin. —At Dehra Dun we tried experiments. When I was 
there for three weeks we had a trial run on three processes and from the 
results we could find out that the sulphate process was the best and most 
economical. About soda recovery they have not. got u plant hut it looks 
to me that to serve the purpose of recovery of caustic soda it would be much 
better with the sodium sulphate process because in the acid plant the recovery 
is not very even as you have got to wash out. nil the carbon whereas in this 
case the carbon gets into the black liquor from the digesters and you get a 
better recovery. 

President. —Do you include a soda recovery plant in your capital expen¬ 
diture? 

Mr. Nizam addin .—Yes. 

Mr. Bahimtoola. —As regards coal T find that coal is cheaper at Sirpur 
than at Mancherial inspite of the distance? 
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Mr. Nizamuddin .—Because different prices are charged at pitshead for 
coal to Jlaueherial ami Sirpur. Mancherial cannot draw its coal anywhere 
else except from Ballaharsha. 

Mr. Collins. —It is due to the fact that there is competition. Singareni 
cannot charge any price they like because Sirpur is on the border and it 
can take coal from Ballaharsha colliery. 

Mr. Rahimtuolu .—Is that coal exactly similar to Singareni coal? 

Mr. Collins .—Tt is very similar. In fact ono year T believe the N. G. S. 
Railway took about 80,00(1 tons from Ballaharsha. The reason why the 
price is lower lor Sirpur is because there is competition. If we have a 
large factory up there we might get il cheaper still. 

Mr. Hahimtooln .—I lake it that you have, also investigated the question 
of sabai grass and you find that there is an annual yield of about 1,000 tons? 

Mr. Xizu muddin. —Yes. 

President..-- Out of which you can make about 400 tons of paper? 

Mr. Baksh. —The object of my mentioning this grass was to point out 
the resources and the material available for the manufacture of paper. 
May I mention here that in the calculation of the cast of sabai grass there 
is one omission; tho contractor's profit and overhead charges have not been 
added there. That will be 25 per cent, over and above Rs. 39. Then again 
the figures given are incorrect. They should be as follows: — 

Tons. 

Siddcswar ........ 1,000 

Manikgadl 3,100 

Tandur . . - . . . 3,000 

Tirani . 2,800 

Ralli.10,500 

Theso are the correct figures. 

Mr. Kuhimloula .—But the total yield is 21,000 tons? . 

Mr. Baksh. —Yea. 
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